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CHAPTER I. 
THE RUINS OF STEINBERG. 


Amone6st the picturesque ruins of those 
strong castles built on both sides of the 
Rhine from Strasbourg to Cologne, there 
is still to be seen at some distance from 
Manheim, in an elevated position, the re- 
mains of an ancient feudal darony. It is 
called Steinberg. It crowns an enor- 
mous rock whose base is bathed by the 
water. With its gloomy-looking walls, 
its gutted tower, its broken pavement, 
and its statues lying about covered with 
dust, it still merits the name of “ Eagle’s 
Nest,” which romance writers give to 
those aerial manors which enabled free- 
booting barons of the Middle Ages to rule 
the watery plain. 

Formerly the rock upon which Stein- 
berg was built was bare and rugged. This 
imposing mass, starting up in the middle 
of the stream, with its black tower, struck 
terror into the heart of the boatman who 
glided along in his heavily-laden bark, or 
the horseman who traversed the valley 
with a valuable valise behind him. 

But modern industry has entirely 
changed the aspect of these formerly 
redoubted places. The rock was old, and 
crumbled away like the castle itself. The 
industrious peasant, by filling up the 
crevices of the débris with slates, and 
covering them with rich earth, has planted 
vines; by degrees the whole rock has 
disappeared behind these green leafy 
branches. Wall-flowers and creeping 
plants have done for the castle what the 
vine has done for the base. 
_ _ Rock and castle now present, during 

the mild season of the year, a green mass, 
which conceals the terrible appearance of 
former years. Nature and man have both 
striven to hide the relics of the past, and 
nature and man will be either condemned 
or acquitted according to the nature of 
the visitor, whether he be a grave anti- 
quarian or a joyous friend of Rhine wine. 

So strong was the vegetation of these 
plants upon the ruins, that it will be 
scarcely doubted that Steinberg was still 
inhabited within this century. But it is 
stranger still, that its inhabitants were 
the actual descendants of those fearful 
barons who formerly made it the theatre 
of their exactions and cruelties. 

The barons of Steinberg were one of 
those old Teutonic families whose origin 

4 
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is lost in the fabulous periods of history. 
It was wonderful how this race, once so 
turbulent and so quarrelsome, had been 
enabled to escape without annihilation 
those troublous and bloody epochs which, 
since Charlemagne down to Napoleon, had 
extinguished so many old faniilies, ruined 
so many castles on the borders of the 
Rhine and elsewhere. 

It is not our purpose to relate the rise 
and fall of this noble house. 1t was not, 
however, with impunity that these illus- 
trious barons and their manor had sur- 
vived the terrible Thirty Years’ War, the 
invasions of 1795, and the last years of 
the Empire. At the time we speak of, 182-, 
the castle was all decayed, except the 
large tower and a small inhabited wing. 
The family of Steinberg itself was reduced 
to two persons, Baron Henry de Steinberg, 
major in the Prussian army, and his sister 
Wilhelmina, who dwelt in the ruins. The 
baron was five-and-twenty years of age, 
and his sister scarcely twenty. Their for- 
tune consisted principally of a genealo. 
gical tree, which could cover from top to 
bottom the highest wall in the castle, and 
a bundle of parchments, which enabled 
the young girl to prove her sixteen quar- 
terings to the noble chapter of Strasbourg. 

Baron Henry, prevented by his military 
duties, rarely visited the tower of his 
fathers; besides, his dissipated habits and 
love of pleasure made his sojourn at the 
castle almost insupportable to him. His 
sister lived in profound solitude. She 
had no other companions in the tower of 
Steinberg but an old housekeeper, who 
took the place of a mother, and the son 
of this woman, a stupid lout, whose busi- 
ness it was to cultivate the last scraps ol 
land belonging to the fief. 

Toa young Frenchwoman this life would 
have been impossible; but the melancholy 
and romantic character of Wilhelmina was 
in unison with this peaceable existence. 
This gloomy dwelling was filled with 
souvenirs of the race; she never wished 
to leave it. In vain had her brother— 
uneasy at the isolation in which he was 
forced to leave her—pressed her often to 
enter the Catholic convent at Manheim, 
where she had been educated; but she 
always in reply implored him to preserve 
her independence. The baron had so far 
yielded to her prayers. 

However, this state of affairs could not 
last much longer. Wilhelmina - become 
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a charming woman, whose beauty had 
already been talked of at Heidelberg, the 
university city, many miles distant from 
the castle. She could not remain all her 
life im this old crumbling-away eastle ; 
even the major, in spite of his selfishness, 
promised himself to provide a more suit- 
able position for his sister, more worthy 
of her and himself. 

In truth, the daughter and heiress of 
the ancient burgraves of Steinberg lived 
in a state closely approaching to poverty. 
The revenues of the fief were very scanty ; 
they were confined to a small vine planted 
amongst fallen stones. Fortunately, the 
wine produced from this grape was ex- 
quisite; it equalled the flavour of Johannis- 
berg itself. 

‘The price of the single pipe, of which 
the annual gathering consisted, was sufli- 
cient for the wants of the inhabitants of 
the manor; they required so little. An 
unassuming little garden, which the 
housekeeper’s son had established in the 
ancient court of honour of the castle, pro- 
duced fruit and vegetables enough for the 
little colony. The baron, too, whose con- 
duct it was said was rather irregular, 
found means of sending, at wide intervals, 
some small sums for the use of his sister. 

How he could spare this money from 
his pay it was difficult to ascertain, as 
the baron was no economist ; but Wilhel- 
mina and Dame Madeleine Reutner had 
no practical ideas of the life of an officer 
to be astonished at the circumstance. 
Henry was in their eyes only a generous 
brother, who on moderate means was 
obliged to sustain the rank of his house. 

The descendants of the barons of Stein- 
berg, however, feli no annoyance from 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood on 
account of their straitened resources; for 
in this old and feudal Germany, the 
peasant, scarcely freed from serfdom, had 
not yet learned to throw the stone against 
fallen grandeur. Wilhelmina descended 
on Sunday to hear mass in a little village 
situated at the foot of the rock; when 
they saw her advancing, clad in a simple 
woollen dress, with a straw hat on her 
head, her prayer-book in her hand, accom- 
panied only by her old Madeleine, she 
was received by the villagers with a re- 
spect almost religious, for to them Wil- 
helmina personified the poetry of the 
past; she was the child of those fierce 
warriors whose exploits, whose violences 
and whose mournful histories were for 
centunies, the life of the traditions of the 
Country, She was, as it were, a living 


proof of those legends related to the 
traveller when they showed him the old 
castle in ruins; superstition attached to 
her person something of the miraculous, 

Again, Wilhelmina was so gracious and 
so beautiful ; if she had had no other supe: 
riority, she could claim that of beauty, 
Even amongst these peasants, she, whose 
ancestors were their oppressors, was re. 
garded as representing the Divinity on 
earth. As for her brother, they never 
spoke of him without trembling, as if he 
were powerful enough to bring back 
those scourges, which were the custom in 
the times of the defunct barons. 

But we have said enough to enable our 
readers to understand the events as we 
shall unroll them before him. Without 
adding details which come in their tur, 
let us at once advance to the chateau of 
Steinberg, on the platform of the old 
tower. 

This tower, as we have already said, 
commanded the whole country, built, as 
it was, on the summit of a high rock, 
and in the form of a square, without 
windows and without ornament; for one 
cannot call windows those narrow loop- 
holes which creviced its black surface; 
and ornaments its broken battlements. 
A round turret, more shut out and lighter, 
built in the form of a pepper castor, was 
close to the principal tower, and a little 
below the platform. 

Wilhelmina and the housekeeper were 
on the summit of the tower, whose plat- 
form in fine weather served them as a 
place for walking and enjoying the fresh 
air as well as working or knitting. Some 
wooden boxes, destined to contain creep- 
ing plants, were placed longways upon the 
parapet. Already, however, the yellow 
wall-flower, which grew naturally amongst 
the interstices of the sparkling stones, 
gave out the first sweet smell of spring. 

Dame Reutner was sitting upon a stool 
close to one of the lesghuina, which at 
least provided her with fresh air, violent 
enough at this elevation. She was about 
sixty years of age; her features were 
calm and grave, but stiff in their im- 
movable antiquity. She wore the costume 
of the well-to-do peasantry—short _petti- 
coat with broad plaits, the body laced 
over the breast, and an ample hood of 
fantastic shape. She was knitting woollen 
stockings for her son. In the lazy and 
precise manner in which the good dame 


added stitch after stitch, her ball of wool 
in her pocket, and a needle stuck in her 
headdress, it was easy to recognise one of 
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those types with which old Germany is 
always provided. 

Everything in her announced passive 
obedience—a mechanical respect for whiat 
she had been taught to reverence since 
her childhood. She was only animated 
when the past splendour of the Steinbergs, 
and the ancient histories which belonged 
to the chateau, were talked about. Made- 
leine on these subjects possessed inexhaus- 
tible riches; at the least solicitation she 
exhibited a marvellous loquacity; her 
voice, her gesture, licr expression became 
truly eloquent. After she had concluded, 
she collapsed into her usual pensive and 
solemn silence. In spite of her profound 
attachment to her mistress, she seemed 
only to live within herself; she belonged 
no longer to our prosaic circle : she should 
have died on the day when the last Baron 
de Steinberg attempted to stop the French 
army before his little ruined fort. 





CHAPTER IL. 
WILHELMINA AND MADELEINE. 


THe young baroness formed a striking 
contrast with this superannuated speci- 
men of the old Teutonic race. Wilhel- 
mina de Steinberg was a blonde, and in 
height was below the middle size. Her 
face, oval and fresh, with vermilion lips 
and eyes full of thought, was, as it were, 
framed by two bands of plaited auburn 
hair, which fell back over her shoulders 
& la mode de Suisse. Her costume was 
of the simplest material, consisting of a 
black dress made of wool, fitting tightly 
over her exquisite bust, and floating in 
long plaits tothe ground. Thus clad, the 
daughter of the sturdy baronsof Steinberg, 
with her rosy figure, redolent of health; 
her dignified air, her manner so noble, at 
once betrayed her descent from those 
indomitable burgraves who had known 
how to maintain their own independence 


-against Germany in arms; whilst the 


sweet, dreamy expression of her counte- 
nance recalled the poetic creations of 
Schiller or of Goethe. 

Leaning upon the parapet, she surveyed 
the wide-spread landscape with an expres- 
sion of sadness. All around her bore the 
same gloomy tint. The majestic Rhine 
flowed on. The rocks which rose from 
the banks of the river were not yet car- 
peted with green leaves, but were only 
‘dressed here and there with tufts of turf. 
The sky was covered with clouds; anda 
southerly wind, blowing strongly at in- 
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tervals, raised little white waves upon the 
river. 

But this panorama was too familiar to 
the young baroness to oceupy exclusively 
her attention. Large rafts of timber 
glided by, with the triple efforts of men, 
wind, and tide, on the surface of the 
water; skiffs, with white sails, she could 
see afar off; fishing-boats, with joyful 
fishermen chanting their harmonious 
songs; but she never turned her eyes 
away from a group of half-ruined-looking 
cottages, which formed a little village at 
the foot of the rock. These houses were 
covered with slates, and their porches 
seemed variegated with woodwork of dif- 
ferent colours. They were almost exclu- 
sively inhabited by fishermen’s families, if 
we were to judge by noticing several 
boats moored in a small creck, and the 
nets hanging to dry. 

Madeleine waited in respectful silence 
till her young mistress addressed her. At 
last her contemplation was finished, and 
she walked slowly towards the house- 
keeper, saying :— 

“ How cheerless the weather is! Tlic 
sky is dark, the wind is cold; the castle 
never before appeared to me so gloomy. 
My heart tells me that some misfortune 
is about to happen. Why do you not 
speak to me? You also are as gloomy as 
the sky, the wind, and this ruined tower.” 

“Sadness belongs to tlie faithful ser- 
vants of the Stembergs,” replied the old 
woman, “especially when they compare 
the present with the past.” 

“Why dream of the past, my dear 
Madeleine? Asfor me, mythoughts always 
turn towards the future.” 

“It is our duty to look at both; you 
to the future, I to the past; for you are 
young, and lam old. Your eyes have not 
seen what mine have seen.” 

“And what have theyseen, Madeleine?” 

The old woman straightened herself up 
with an effort, placed her work on the 
stony parapet, and pointing to the ruins, 
answered with painful solemnity :— 

“T have seen these walls standing; | 
have seen these fields and these vines 
cultivated by the vassals of your ances- 
tors; I have seen this castle full of move- 
ment and of life; I have seen your grand- 
father surrounded by his five sons and 
forty servants, well armed, preparing to 
defend his manor against the enemies of 
Germany. I have heard the barking of 
hounds, the sound of hunting-horns and 
the neighing of horses, there, where all 
is silence. I have seen handsome men, 
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joyous women, valiant lords, there, where 
now is solitude. 
these things? Blackened stones, ivy; and 
upon these ruins a young girl to inter- 
rogate, and an old woman to reply. 

She gave a deep sigh. The white and 
pure face of Wilhelmina was clouded. 

“Good Madeleine,” said she, with a 
forced smile, “I was only sad, and you 
make me despair; I suffered imagmary 
evils, and you have given them reality.” 

“Tt is not the fault of the swallow if, 
in skimming the surface of the Rhine, she 
announces a storm.” 

“ Come, come, Madeleine, you are re- 
lapsing into your old dark thoughts. You 
unceasingly lament that we are not so rich 
as formerly. Why despair? You will 
see, perhaps, some day, our house as 
flourishing as ever.” 

The old woman smiled in her turn 
bitterly, and pushing with her wrinkled 
finger a fragment of stone broken from a 
battlement, she precipitated it into the 
abyss below. 

“Look, child,” said she, in alow voice ; 
“follow with your eyes this pebble in the 
air. A feeble effort has sufficed to put it 
in motion: do you think that any power 
can prevent its losing itself in the river?” 

‘A jutting rock, a hillock of earth, a 
sprig of a bush, suffices to arrest it.” 

Without answering, the old German 
pointed to the progress of the stone falling 
at the foot of the tower; then rebounding 
from the side of the rock, it hesitated once 
or twice, again set off, and finished by 
disappearing in the Rhine. 

“Thus it is with a house which falls 
away,” said Madeleine ; “ nothing can stop 
it when once the leap has been taken.” 


ee 


CHAPTER III. 
A CONFESSION OF LOVE. 


WILHELMINA became again thoughtful. 

“I expected consolation, and I am 
obliged to give it,” said she at last, with 
affected joyfulness, “In truth, my dear 
Madeleine, solitude has turned your head. 
Let us see why so much affrights you 
about my brother’s future and mine. “Do 
you find it in the conduct of Henry 2” 

“It is not my duty to judge the con- 
duct of your brother.” 

“I know it, my good Reutner; the 
greatest torture would not drag a word 
out of you against him; but I think that 
inwardly you reproach him for his life of 
pleasure at Berlin, and his long silence. 


What remains there of 


Poor brother! We must not blame him 
too much, Madeleine; he has already 
imposed upon himself many rivations, 
so that I may want for nothing here. 
Why not leave him a little to the amuse. 
ments of his age? Therefore, do you 
wish me to tell you my thoughts, Reutner? 
This long silence makes me hope that we 
shall not have to wait long for his visit, 
Alas!” she added, in a low voice, “J 
desire his arrival as much as I fear it.” 

“You fear it, Wilhelmina” said the 
old woman, ‘‘Yes, you have cause to 
fear it.” 

“ Your all humour will turn against me 
soon,” replied Wilhelmina, with a pouting 
air. 
Then, after a moment’s silence, and 
reddening with embarrassment, she con- 
tinued :— 

“ Madeleine, let us avow frankly that 
which occupies both our secret thoughts. 
Would you doubt that my brother would 
refuse to see Mr. Frantz—that student of 
Heidelberg whom we have often received 
here since the major’s last leave of 
absence ?” 

“T do not doubt—I am sure; but it is 
for you to command.” 

“Thus, then, you also blame me for 
having suffered Mr. Frantz to come some- 
times to these ruins to drive away our 
ennui? But remember, Madeleine, how 
our acquaintance commenced; what ser- 
vice this generous young man rendered 
me. One day, towards the end of last 
autumn, I was walking alone, far enough 
from the castle; some tipsy students came 
down the Rhine in a boat; they perceived 
me, leaped on the bank, and ran after me. 
One of these fellows tried to kiss me; 1 
gave a piercing shriek, and fled. They 
followed me; and at the moment they 
were about to reach me, a young — 
man, who was in the neighbourhood, raa 
to my assistance. He was a student like 
themselves, nor were they afraid of his 
presence ; but he spoke haughtily to them, 
and threatened them. I was dying of 
fright, yet heard the words of defiance and 
the challenge given. The aggressors re- 
tired, and Frantz conducted me back to 
the chateau. He spoke little during our 
walk, but his conversation was so agree- 
able and respectful. The next day he left 
the village, where he had been stopping 
for relaxation from his scientific labours. 
He re-appeared at Steinberg a month 
afterwards ; he was pale, and carried his 
arm ina sling. He had avenged my in- 
sult—one of my aggressors was dead. 
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Speak, Madeleine : would not my brother 
himself approve of this courageous con- 


duct ?” 


“‘in ancient times the barons of Stein- 
berg, to avenge a similar injury offered to 
a lady of their blood, would have burned 
the city and hanged all the students of 
Heidelberg on the trees of the public 
promenade. Indeed, I think that this 
young student deserved some thanks ; but 
is that a reason to bring here a man of 
low condition, perhaps? The honour of 
having rendered a service to a Baroness 
de Steinberg ought to have been a suf- 
ficient recompense for him.” 

“ You exaggerate too much this advan- 
tage, my poor Madeleine. The Steinbergs, 
like others, cannot be absolved from gra- 
titude. When Mr. Frantz, who appeared 


sad and unhappy, came to lodge at the 


inn in the village, to re-establish his 
health, and to seek that quiet which he 
could not find at Heidelberg in the midst 
of his noisy comrades, I was unable to 
refuse to see him in your presence some- 
times. He brought me books, he chatted 
with us about the history of our family ; 
ou related to him our old legends. You 
oved him then, Madeleine—you loved him 
as a son. Do you not remember you 
said——- ?” 
“Do not recall that to me, for I have 
erhaps committed a great fault! Yes, 
Mr. Frantz pleased me, and pleases me 
still; but since he comes so frequently to 
the tower, since I have remarked your 
sadness in his absence, and your joy at 


his arrival, I am frightened at the in- 


timacy.” 

“* My ancestors sleep in their tombs for 
a long time, Madeleine, and the daughter 
has no longer any of their greatness. 
Why in my retirement deprive me of the 
society of this young man? He gives such 
a charm to my solitude. I cannot conceal 
it from myself that when I remain one 
day without seeing him, my heart is heavy, 
and I must weep.” 

‘And that is why you were so melan- 
choly just now.” 

“Oh, he will come!—He is coming!” 

She stopped all at once, and blushed in 
confusion, whilst Madeleine got up and 
advanced towards her with a grave, mea- 
sured step; then taking the trembling 
hand of the maiden within her own, she 
looked at her fixedly. 

“Tell me all,” she murmured; ‘ my 
suspicions have made me silly. Has this 
young man had the audacity to love 
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*“ Well—yes—yes, he loves me!” Wil- 
helmina re ce with exultation. 

“And you—do you love him also »” 

Wilhelmina looked down in silence. 

“At least, you have not made thie 
avowal to Mr. Frantz ?” 

“Why not, Madeleine, when it was 
true ?” 

This innocent answer so overpowered 
the old lady that she recoiled a step. 

“‘Wilhelmina—Baroness de Steinberg,” 
she asked her in despair, “ what do you 
hope for from such a love ?” 

“Frantz will marry me, Madeleine, and 
we shall be happy.” 

Madame Reutner raised her eyes and 
hands to heaven, exclaiming, 

“My God, have you thus allowed 
me to live so long as to see a Steinberg 
accept such a lot ?” 

“ Madeleine,” replied Wilhelmina, with 
a little impatience, “forget the past for a 
moment, and look only at the present 
moment. Poor, without friends, a charge 
to others and to myself, what right have 
I to reject a man, handsome, loyal, and 
brave, who has given me his heart? 
Frantz is well educated, and can make a 
name for himself in the sciences or in the 
arts without being rich; he has an inde- 

endent fortune; he refuses to explain 
Limabil about his family, which I am cer- 
tain is an honourable one. We will live 
obscure, forgotten.” 

The housekeeper appeared to be stupi- 
fied, her eyes, staring and haggard. 

“What will my lord say?” she mur- 
mured to herself; ‘‘he who is so impe- 
tuous and so proud.” 

“ My brother will not seriously oppose 
our project. Are you ignorant of tlie 
embarrassments I cause him? Have you 
not noticed how weary he is of watching 
over a young sister, when his duties and 
his pleasures continually separate us * 
Can you otherwise interpret the scarcity 
of his letters and his visits? He loves 
independence; the responsibility of my 

osition weighs upon him. Yes, yes, be- 
laws me, he will permit me without 
scruple to listen to the feelings of my 
heart. If some one is to raise up again 
the house of Steinberg, ’tis his duty, not 
mine; he will follow, then, his brilliant 
career, and little will it matter to him, il 
in an unknown corner of the world, a 
female of his blood hides herself under an 
obscure name. If I am happy, why then 
my happiness will absolve his conscience 
from ail reproach.” 

Madeleine reflected for a moment, then 
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she shook her head and sat down without 
speaking. Wilhelmina watched the old 
housekeeper, and seemed anxious to con- 
tinue the conference, but seeing how de- 
pressed was poor Reutner, she was silent. 
No other sound was heard but the wind 
moaning around the platform; the grey 
sky grew darker as the sun — 
seended beyond the horizon. Wilhelmina, 
by chance, was looking upon the dull 
landseape below her, when she perceived 
on the other side of the Rhine a little 
skiff struggling against the current, and 
propelled by one man. hn 

Man and boat were hardly visible in 
the mist which covered the river at the 
approach of evening; however, the fresh 
face of the young baroness was instanta- 
neously covered with blushes, her eyes 
sparkled, and she could hardly repress an 
exclamation of joy. She turned to Made- 
leine as if to communicate some agreeable 
news, but the housekeeper herself seemed 
at the moment absorbed by some extra- 
ordinary preoccupation, for standing with 
outstretched neck, she was contemplating 
fixedly a point of the horizon towards the 
south. 

Following the direction in which she 
gazed, Wilhelmina distinguished in the 
air a flight of migratory birds, which ad- 
vanced slowly in the midst of the clouds. 
Not understanding how such a sight 
could have attracted the curiosity of the 
old woman, she called to her softly. 
Madeleine, without turning round, raised 
her hands to heaven, murmuring with a 
stifled voice, and with a sort of religious 
terror, 

“The storks! the storks !” 

Wilhelmina well knew the superstitious 
character of her old friend. Storks 
figured in the armorial bearings of the 
family, and she had no doubt that their 
appearance now was attached to some of 
those old legends of which Madeleine was 
the living repertory. Shrugging her 
shoulders, she again went to examine 
with interest the boat which was crossing 
the Rhine, and advancing towards the 
castle. 

“Yes, *tis the storks!” 
Madeleine, without takin 
the travelling band. “They are arriving 
from the south, and they announce 
the return of spring. The place they 
alight on will be blessed by God; the 
roof which gives them an asylum will be 
visited by abundance and joy; but the 
castle of Steimberg is no longer their 
cherished retreat, they pass without 


exclaimed 
¢ her eyes from 


stopping on these miserable ruins—the 
leave this decayed house to the rooks.” 
Tears rolled down her wrinkled cheeks 
but still her eyes followed the slow flight 
of the birds in the dull sky. Suddenly 
she uttered a piercing shriek, which made 
the young baroness leap towards her, 
The troop of storks, after having hovered 
majestically {in the air below the Rhine, 
flew straight towards the old manor. She 
soon perceived distinctly their white 
bodies and long wings, their red legs 
thrown back behind them; their necks, 
with waving feathers, gracefuily bent; 
their bills like coral. In their flight they 
preserved the most regular order, but 
when they were close to Steinberg, they 
hesitated a moment; then two of the 
largest birds separated from the rest 
and swept down rapidly towards the 
tower, whilst the others, continuing their 
voyage afresh, disappeared in the distance, 
driven northwards by the stormy weather. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE RETURN OF THE STORKS. 


Ir was this event which, simple in itself, 
caused Madeleine’s excitement. She be- 
came silent and attentive, observing 
anxiously the movements of these magul- 
ficent birds, which seemed to her asking 
for hospitality at Steinberg. 

She had not, however, to wait long; 
the storks approached so close that the 
tops of their wings touched the outside 
of the battlements. Without appearing 
at all afraid of the women, they flew about 
the platform two or three times, clapping 
their bills, which, it is said, with these 
birds is a sign of joy; then they swooped 
down rapidly, and alighted upon a piece 
of brickwork between the turret and the 
tower, at the distance of a few feet only 
from where Wilhelmina stood. 

It is impossible to describe the delight 
of the old Keutner at these things. Her 
face brightened, she seemed young again, 
as advancing towards her mistress 00 
tiptoe, for fear of disturbing the storks, 
she took her in her arms, and whispered 
with deep emotion, 

“Nothing is yet lost. They have re- 
turned !—they have taken up their old 
place near the tower! God be praised, 
the house of Steinberg can yet know 
happy days,” 

Wilhelmina smiled. 

“Tn truth, my good Reutner, I do 
not see how the arrival of these poor 
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house on which they build. 


birds can have any influence on the for- 
tunes of our family, which just now you 


~ despaired of.” 


“The storks carry happiness to the 
These birds, 
in particular, are a favourable omen for 
the barons of Steinberg; I have told you 
‘so, often.” 

Another smile of incredulity was Wil- 


.helmina’s reply. 


“From time immemorial,’ contimued 
Madeleine, carried away by her recollec- 
tions, “since an event which I could 
relate to you, if you were less incredulous 


- on the subject of our ancient traditions, 
the storks have established themselves on 
' the very spot where you now see them 
_ there, on that piece of masonry which joins 
_ the turret to the great tower. 


During 
some centuries they have made their nest 


_ from generation to generation in the same 
_ place. Their disappearance, except during 
the period of their annual migration, 


has always been a sign of misfortune for 
Steinberg and its inhabitants. They have 
left the castle since the year 1795, when 
your grandfather, colonel of a Prussian 
regiment, finding himself here in conse- 
quence of the events of the war, under- 
took to intercept a body of French troops 
before the castle. The storks, frightened 
by the cannonade, disappeared at that 
time; they also entirely forsook the little 
valley which you see below us, and which 
formerly they used as a place of general 
meeting for their departure at the enu of 
the suramer. During the siege, Steinberg 
‘experienced every description of misfor- 
‘tune. ‘The castle was partly burnt; your 
erandfather was taken prisoner and 
‘brought to France, where he died; of 
his five sons, four perished in different 
battles; your father only survived to 
marry the noble lady your mother.” 

“ Really, Madeleine, I never could have 
thought that the misfortunes of my family 
could be imputed to these birds, I avow 
it.” 

“You jest, young lady,” replied the 
good woman, shaking her head, “but 
these opinions did not appear in the least 
absurd to your father. He looked upon 
the disappearance of the storks of Stein- 
berg asagreat misfortune. Baron Henry, 
your brother, repeatedly asked, if in his 
absence they had returned to their accus- 
tomed dwelling.” 

‘* My brother, as you know, Madeleine, 
gambles a little, and consequently ought 
to be superstitious. Well, why should I 
obstinately reject this favourable omen ? 


-hinkende following 
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Why should I not open my heart to re- 
ceive that hope which you have ailowed 
to enter yours? Yes, 1 wish, Madeleine. 
to believe in this happiness, whatever 
messenger announces it. I have muel 
need to be happy.” 

Then leaning upon the parapet beneath 
the two storks, she said, in a-tone melan- 
choly, childish, and zaire— 

“Genil, familiar to the hearth of my 
fathers, winged protectors of Steinberg, 
you are welcome !” | 

“Oh! you have done right,” said Ma- 
deleine, “ not to disown these traditions : 
during these centuries, they are perpe- 
tuated in your family. If, during this 
time of incredulity and pride, the whole 
world refused to believe them, you and | 
ought still to respect them; you and the 
noble descendants of Steimberg; I, only 
their poor servant. Therefore, do not 
believe that these birds have not assisted 
in the great events of which these places 
have been the theatre. ‘They perhaps 
have received the caresses of your grauil- 
father.” 

“Could such a circumstance be pos- 
sible, my dear Madeleine ¢” 

* And why not? It is said that tlie 
storks live longer than men. But Lord 
protect us!” she continued hurriedly, 
“vour eyes are younger than mine; do 
you not see something round the neck of 
the one nearest to us ?” 

“Yes,” replied Wilhelmina, “they 
would say it was a necklace; a strip of 
parchment and a piece of lead are sus- 
pended from the neck of the stork—it is 
wonderful !” 

“And tell me, mistress,” continued 
Madeleine, with increasing agitation, “is 
not the leg upon which the bird is stand- 
ing a little bent in the middle, as if it had 
been broken and cured a long time ago *” 

“Tndeed I am sure I recognise the 
mark you speak of, but-——” 

“Tt is the hinkende” (the lame one), 
cried the old woman, clapping her lands. 

« And what isthe hinkende, Madeleine?” 

“The baron Hermann had given this 
name to a young stork, which, wishing to 
try his wings, fell from his nest and broke 
his leg. ‘The baron inherited from his an- 
cestors a great veneration for these birds ; 
he tended the hinkende himself, cured it, 
and gave it its liberty. I was very young 
at the time, but I think I still see the 
your grandfather on 
the tower and on the ramparts, caressing 
his silken neck. At the catastrophe ol 
1795, the hinkende went away with the 
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other storks ; it bas never returned since 
that time. What unseen power has kept 
it away from us for so long, God alone 
knows, but believe me, my noble mistress, 
the return of this poor bird ought to in- 
spire you with courage.” 

«*"s, yes, Madeleine,” the young girl 
replied, with a smile both joyful and 
ironic, “you are right ; I ought no longer 
to make myself unhappy 5 ‘heaven itself 
has pronounced it, I shall be happy. 

“Tn the name of all that is holy, my 
lady, what do you wish to say ?” _ 

“ You will know it shortly, but listen— 
Tis he!” 

The sound of steps was heard on the 
staircase of the tower, and suddenly a 
light and graceful form appeared in the 
shadow. 

“Wilhelmina!” said a male voice. 

Frantz!” 

A handsome young fellow rushed im- 
petuously towards the young baroness, 
took her hand and pressed it against his 
lips with irresistible warmth. Wilhelmina 
took her hand away, blushing deeply ; then 
pointing towards Madeleine, whom this 
transport of affection had completely 
staggered, she said, in a low tone— 

‘Frantz, Frantz, do you then forget 
that as yet she knows nothing 2” 





CHAPTER V. 
THE SECRET MARRIAGE. 


Frantz was one of the handsomest and 
most complete specimens of the youth 
of Germany. Slight and yet vigorous, he 
had an imagination full of freshness anda 
will full of energy. His features, a little 
too pale, were mild and delicate as those 
of a woman, but his large blue eyes 
sparkled with a manly brightness. A 
slight, fair moustache shaded his upper 
lip; his chestnut hair floated in long 
curls upon his shoulders. 

His dress had a little of the picturesque 
eccentricity in fashion amongst the stu- 
dents of the University of Heidelberg, 
and the German universities in general. 
He wore a coat of black velvet, buttoned 
over the chest, and a handsome cap made 
of the same material. A leather belt girt 
his slight but muscular figure. In this 
modest dress, Frantz preserved an air of 
nobility and dignity, which widely con- 
trasted with his beer-drinking and tobacco- 
loving comrades. 

The words of the young baroness had 
not entirely stemmed the impetuous feel- 


ings he gave way to when he again say 
Wilhelmina. In the meantime he re. 
treated a few steps, fixing upon her his 
clear, fine eyes, and said, with a penetrat. 
ing voice— . 

“Tt is true, Wilhelmina, I forget every. 
thing that is not you. You alone fill m 
heart and my thoughts; the rest of the 
world exists not for me.” . 

The young girl smiled with pride, 
Frantz came back at last towards Made. 
leine to give her a welcome salute, when 
a species of rumbling was heard at the 
other end of the platform. A large, square 
head and a bearded face raised themselves 
from the little stone ledge which covered 
the staircase of the tower. 

“Ah, ah!’ said Frantz, with a gaiet 
mixed with disdain, “Fritz has followe 
me even here. In truth, my good Madame 
Reutner, your son is too honest a fellow 
to play the character of a surly bull-dog, 
ready to tear the visitors. He would not 
allow me to pass just now, and I was 
obliged to push him aside rather rudely, 
I was so impatient to get here.” | 

Again he looked with beaming eyes 
towards Wilhelmina. 

“Ter teifle,’ grumbied a hoarse voice on 
the staircase. it 

Since the arrival of Frantz, Madeleine § 
face resumed the expression of its usual 
sadness. 

“A dog,” she repeated. ‘‘ Yes, the 
last servitor of the Steinbergs is like a 
faithful dog that watches on its threshold 
in ruins. Well, this dog, this vigilant 
guardian, ought to drive away from our 
dwelling those who can bring only trouble 
and vexation.” 

Frantz could hardly restrain his asto- 
nishment. Be 

“ Do you speak thus of me, Madeleine: 
Is it I who ought to be refused admission 
into this castle ?” 

“IT am an humble servant. Those 
whom the lady of Steinberg admits ought 
to be welcome to me and my son.” 

“And-the lady of Steinberg,” asked 
Frantz, with a gracious smile addressed 
to Wilhelmina, “is she really weary of 
my presence? Ought I to abstain from 
coming to the tower ?” 

“You, Frantz! you?” said the young 
girl, in a voice subdued, but full of happl- 
ness. “Ah! we shall never for an instant 
be again separated.” 

Madeleine observed them in silence. 

“Leave us, Fritz,” said she at last, 
dejectedly. “ Neither you nor I can pre- 
vent what God has permitted. Go down 
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_ surprised nor scandalized at this sweet 


to your lodge, my poor Fritz; destiny 


‘must be accomplished. I must not be in 


too great a hurry to believe in happy 
omens.” 

A second ¢er ¢eifle was the response. 
At the same instant the square head and 
bearded face disappeared. Fritz, trained 
by his mother into passive obedience, 
and consequently by nature no reasoner, 
asked nothing better; his heavy step was 
heard resounding and finally was lost in 
the depths of the tower. 

The young student and Wilhelmina no 
longer noticed either mother or son. 
Their hands interlaced, they beheld each 
other with delight. 

“ Frantz, Frantz !” exclaimed the young 
girl, with an accent of reproach, “ how 
could you remain an entire day without 
coming? I awaited you with more im- 
patience after-——” 

“T had a duty to perform, my well- 
beloved Wilhelmina. I had to place 
beyond all reach the generous man who 
came to marry us. Now he is in safety 
in a foreign territory. Our happiness will 
injure no one. I will leave you no more.” 
- © And if they separate us, Frantz ?”’ 

“What power at present could sepa- 
rate me from you?” said the student, 
with energy, pressing her to his heart. 
**T defy the whole universe.” 

Madeleine went straight before the 
young people like a phantom. They 
separated quickly. Pain, pity, indignation 
were all expressed upon the venerable 
countenance of Madame Reutner. 

* Are you the child of the barons de 
Steinberg,” said she to Wilhelmina, 
angrily, “whom I see without blushing, 
listening to the gallant proposals of a 
young debauchée of the colleges? For 
respect for your name, for pity for your- 
self, do not break my heart in showing 
me a fallen heiress of an_ illustrious 
house.” 

“Now you see, Mr. Frantz,” Willel- 
mina said, with confusion, ‘you have 
not kept your promise. You know not 
how to be silent.” 

“JT must tell her the truth,” replied 
Frantz, resolutely. ‘I thought that you 
could not have concealed it from her for 
so long.” 

“ What agitates you, then?” said 
Madeleine. 

The student took the hand of Wilhel- 
mina, whilst his other arm embraced the 
lovely form of the young girl. 

“ Madeleine,” he began, “do not be 
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familiarity. These hands I have the right 
to press against my lips. This being, J 
have the right to reclaim her, as mine. 
For several hours we have been married. 
Wilhelmina is my wife.” 

Madame Reutner remained immovable 
and did not reply; her eyes expressed as 
much indignation as incredulity, 

* You do not add faith to my words,’ 
continued the student. “It seems to you 
impossible that your vigilance has been at 
fault in this affair. But ee sleep was 
very sound last night, Madeleine, and 
Fritz, our bull-dog just now, did not know 
even how to bark at the moment when I 
took away the treasure confided to his 
care. Whilst you dreamed, both of you 
—you of the naughty boys and hobgoblins 
of the neighbourhood, Fritz of his pot of 
beer and smoked beef—your charming 
mistress escaped in the middle of thie 
night. I waited for her in a boat at 
the foot of Steinberg, with two friends, 
two students, who served ime as wil- 
nesses. We crossed the Khine in the midst 
of darkness. You were dreadfully agitated 
and frightened, my dear Wilhelmina. There 
below, on the other side of the river, at 
the village of Selzbach, a priest awaited 
us in his modest church. God received 
our oaths; we shall not fear to avow them 
in the face of the world.” 

This recital appeared to admit of no 
doubt ; still Madeleine turned towards the 
young girl. 

“ Baroness de Steinberg, ’tis you, you 
alone, that I wish to believe. This is 
false, is it not? You have not been guilty 
of such foolish temerity ? 

* All is true,” said Wilhelmina, with 
candour. 

*“ But this marriage is not lawful either 
in the sight of God or man,” exclaimed 
Madeleine. ‘‘ Unfortunate child, you have 
been the dupe of some abominable cleat : 
they have deceived you by a pretended 
marriage.” 

“This marriage has not been a pre- 
tended one, dame Reutner; it has been 

erformed according to the rites of tlie 

oman Catholic Church, to which Wil- 
helmina and I glory to belong. ‘Tlie 
priest who has blessed it, the witnesses 
who have assisted us in the ceremony, 
could, if it were necessary, attest its 
reality.” 

Madeleine Reutner looked at both by 
turns in a confused manner. 

“Speak, young man,” said the house- 
keeper, with painful energy. “ Have you 
not used some charm to unsettle the rea- 
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son of this simple creature ? Are you not 
the evil genius himself, leagued against 
the last descendants of a great family? 
Married! Married to an obscure student, 
without name, without birth—she, the 
most pure, the most beautiful offshoot 
from the old trunk.” 

Frantz smiled. 

“In spite of my desire to flatter your 
inclinations, Madeleine, I cannot permit 
myself to pass before my charming wife 
as an inhabitant of the place you mention. 
I have employed no other charm upon 
your mistress than deep and devoted love. 
{ have a family also, but they have driven 
me from them, and I disavow them. In 
the meantime,” he added, haughtily, 
“know it well, dear Madeleine, that I 
have the right to bear a name as illus- 
trious, as ancient as that of Steinberg.” 

“And this name—what is it?” asked 
the old lady, quickly. 

“Reasons of the highest importance 
oblige me to be silent.” 

“But you—you, Wilhelmina,” con- 
tinued Reutner, addressing herself to the 
young girl, “you ought to know this 
name. It has been written near your 
own on the marriage certificate; you 
ought to know if it is worthy-——” 

“Frantz has desired me to keep his 
secret. J have not insisted upon knowing 
it. 1 signed first, and asked no question ; 
Frantz is truth itself, and he loves me 
with his whole soul. That is ail I wish 
to know.” 

The student tenderly embraced his 
candid and tender wife, to thank her for 
this absolute confidence. Madeleine ap- 
peared to reflect deeply; the assurance 
that Frantz was of noble blood had already 
much modified the opinions of this sin- 
gular woman, 

“TY do not understand,” said she, at 
last, “ what motive you can have in con- 
cealing an honourable name; but no 
matter! This secret of course you will 
reveal to the baron, and if this alliance 
does not appear unworthy of him, he will 
perhaps, pardon you.” 

“ Unfortunately, madam, I shall not 
have the resouree of employing that 
means of appeasing Baron Steinberg. 
He, nor no one else, will learn from my 
mouth the secret of my name; it is a 
vow I have to accomplish, an oath I have 
to keep. He must resign himself to see 
in me only Frantz the student.” 

_ “And if he does not do so? Some 
information is due to the baron, for he is 
very hasty in his anger.” 


“To become the husband of my deg 
Wilhelmina,” replied Frantz, “T bray, 
anger more terrible than that of Major 
Steinberg. Others, too, might make mp 
give an account of my marriage. I defy 
them all.” 

But can you be ignorant of the dangers 
to which you expose yourselves, unfor. 
tunate and blind children, when you haye 
contracted this fatal marriage ?””” 

“ We know them, my good Madeleine.” 
said Wilhelmina, with an angelic smile. 
* T have told Frantz how much I dreaded 
my brother’s pride, and he has not con. 
cealed from me nor himself the dangers 
he ran, from the pursuit of a powerful 
family from whom he has separated hin. 
self for ever. These fears have not kept 
us back. We did not wish to hear the 
voice of reason, we only listened to that 
of love. The more difficult our project 
appeared, the more prompt were we to 
execute it. No human power has been 
able to prevent our becoming one. That 
is the reason why I did not confide in 
you; I dreaded your austerity, your firm. 
ness and ardent zeal for my welfare; but 
still, if I have committed a fault in giving 
myself to Frantz, I do not repent it; I 
am resigned to bear all the consequences 
of my conduct. If I am to die, I shall 
die without making one complaint against 
my beloved husband.” 

“ And I, sweet Wilhelmina,” exclaimed 
Frantz, with extreme warmth, “ will de- 
fend you to my latest breath. You, that 
are family—country—the universe ! If we 
are to succumb in this struggle, we shall 
fall together, and our spirits will come 
again together in a better world.” 

Madeleine looked at these young crea- 
tures with involuntary admiration. Wil. 
helmina had passed her arm through that 
of her husband, and, with her head lean 
ing on his shoulder, she listened eagerly 
to his burning words. 

The student, erect, his bearing proud, 
his face beaming, his hand raised towards 
heaven, expressed himself with enthus- 
astic emotion. He was a head taller than 
Wilhelmina, who leaned upon him as her 
protector, as the light wind mingled their 
hair. The darkness which was overtaking 
them, left nothing visible except theif 
beautiful profiles. They looked like angels 


touching with light tread the summit of 


this aerial tower, ready to ascend to those 
clouds from which they descended. 
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at CHAPTER VI. 
& " THE LEGEND OF ROBERT THE “BIRD- 
me CATCHER. 
ely Tur old Reutner, whose imagination had 
such a decided tendency for the marvel- 
ers Jous, could not prevent herself contem- 
or plating the young people with admiration, 
VE mixed with compassion. 

. “They are beautiful and proud, like 
the lovers in our old legends,” she ejacu- 
Je, ated with a sigh; “they seem made for 
ed ‘each other. Yes! one could almost be- 
n- lieve that they saw before them the spirits 
OTs of Bertha de Steinberg, ‘the maiden with 
ful ‘the blue eyes,’ and Carl de Stoffensels, 
m- ‘surnamed ‘the handsome equerry.? But 


pt what horrible tale do I recal!” added 
he “Madcleine, with a cold shiver; “for, to 


at punish them in their loves, did not Em- 


ct manuel condemn them to perish of hunger 
to “in that dreadful cavern, which to this day 
en _ as still below us, and which our chronicles 
at “designate as the Flucht-veg. Poor chil- 
in dren! may God preserve you from the 
m- _— tragedy of Carl and Bertha.” 


ut Wilhelmina did not understand the 
ng meaning of these words; but Madeleine 
"wept, and opening her arms, the young 
es wife rushed towards her, and embrace 
all her tenderly. 


— 


st “You love me still, my dear Made- 
leine ?” she cried, joyfully. ‘‘ You forgive 
ed me, then, for concealing from you my 
le- conduct for acting in my own behalf ?” 
at “T have nothing to pardon, my noble 
we mistress. How dare I offer you my re- 
all proaches ? but, there is another person.” 
ne “Do not speak of my brother at this 
moment,” interrupted Wilhelmina, with 
yg. Charming vivacity, placing one of her 
i. beautiful fingers upon the mouth of her 
at Old guardian; “leave me the delight of 
1" being near Frantz. Why alarm ourselves 
jy about a danger still so far off? Let us 
: hope, dear Madeleine. Have you for- 
d :; > added, with a sweet smile, “the 
js favourable omen that you believed you 
‘ - had found in the return of these storks ?” 


a. . taking her husband by the hand, she 
~ led him to the parapet, and showed him 


a _ the two birds sleeping on the brickwork 
ig of the turret; then, with a little irony so 
a4 guarded as not to tease Madeleine, she 


Js i explained to the student the importance 
: _ the good woman attached to their visit. 
Frantz smiled. 

- “Wilhelmina,” he answered, “I prefer 
~ 4 poetic and courteous belief to a dry and 
~ frigid reality; therefore why blindly re- 
fuse to believe that which we do not 
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understand? But the belief of Madame 
Reutner, doubtless, has connexion with 
some of those old tales with which her 
memory is filled. Well, Madeleine,” he 
added, in an affectionate tone, “the 
evening is calm, the wind has fallen, tell 
us how these storks have become the 
protecting birds of the Steinberg. You 
well know how great the pleasure is to me, 
in listening to these histories of old times.”’ 

The austere features of the house- 
keeper instantly dissolved. 

“That is the way you take to relax the 
vigilance of an old woman, who loves to 
remember and relate,” said she, sighing. 
“This time, however, I shall do as you 
wish. Is it not important for you to 
know the traditions of the family into 
which you have entered ?” 

Frantz and Wilhelmina, for whom these 
recitals ordinarily were the occasion of 
getting closer to each other, and looking 
at each other without interruption, sat 
down opposite Madame Reutner. 

Night had now set in. The clouds, 
separated here and there, displayed parts 
of the dark-blue sky eidied with stars. 
Through the openings in the battlements 
you could see the Rhine, as if it were the 
bottom of an abyss; at this moment its 
vast and brilliant surface was hardly tar- 
nished by the light vapours. The most 
profound silence prevailed everywhere. 
The feeble cries of the night birds hidden 
in the chinks and crevices of the tower 
alone resounded beneath the ruins. 

‘In the time of one of our emperors 
long since dead,” Madeleine began in a 
solemn voice, “there lived in this castle 
the good lord Robert de Steinberg, whose 
broken and mutilated statue you can now 
see in the ancient court of honour. Baron 
Robert was a brave knight; he was a 
just man, and no freebooter. He only 
went to war with his neighbours when 
they had done him some injury; then, 
mounted on horseback and followed by 
his men-at-arms, he went to avenge him- 
self with sword and lance; he burned and 
sacked everything, but gave the booty to 
the Church, and consequently he passed 
for a wise man, fearing the Lord. As he 
was feared by his enemies, so also was hie 
loved by his friends. The barons of 
Stoffensels, lords of a manor in ruins 
situated opposite Steinberg, on the other 
side of the Rhine, dared not attack him 
although well inclined. 

“Robert so loved the chase of the 
falcon that he was called ‘ Birdcatcher,’ 
like the emperor of old. He gave himself 
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up to it in all seasons, and without cessa- 
tion, and nothing in the world prevented 
his indulging this favourite pursulf. Ac- 
companied by his faleoner, often on horse- 
back, he went from one end of the country 
to the other, which was very dangerous, 
for at that time there were great wars 
going on, and bands of robbers infested 
the Palatine. 

“One day the good knight went off 
according to custom, accompanied by his 
falconer and a couple of dogs, to beat up 
for game. The noble Marguerite, his 
wife, who adored him, tried to detain 
him, for the lord of Stoffensels, enraged 
at his preceding defeats, determined, they 
said, to surprise the castle in the absence 
of the baron. But Robert was not to be 
alarmed. He left the command of the 
manor to his old seneschal and a good 
garrison, as he could only smile at the 
fears of his wife. After embracing her, 
and recommending her to the protection 
of St. Hubert, he left the castle, announc- 
ing to all that he would return the day 
following. 

«The baron and his falconer were on 
horseback the entire day, but unfortu- 
nately without meeting a single head of 
game. ‘The country had been ravaged by 
the armies of the bandits; trees were de- 
stroyed, houses burnt, solitude and devas- 
tation were everywhere. ‘The birds, like 
men, had fled from this cursed land. In 
the meantime night was coming on, and 
the hunters, famishing for want of food, 
were anxious about shelter and something 
to eat. At last they reached the banks 
of the Neckar, at a place where the reeds 
grew thick and close. 

“* By the Three Kings of Cologne, fal- 
coner,’ said Robert to his companion, 
‘now is the time to show your ability. 
There ought to be water-hen, woodcock, 
or heron in this marsh; now prepare thy 
faleons ; I shall start the dogs al beat up 
the reeds. We shall have some supper 
yet’ 

" €8o be it, my lord,’ replied the fal- 
coner, who was ready to fly his birds. 

“The dogs, well directed, worked the 
marsh for a long time, but uselessly; the 
hunters were beginning to think that 
their search would again be fruitless, 
when a stork all at once rose with a great 
noise. The faleoner unhooded his falcons, 
they soared in the air, and he encouraged 
them with voice and gesture. i. 

“But the good knight had a great 
veneration for the storks: birds, courteous 
and of gentle manners. On seeing this 
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one tormented by the falcons, he calleq 
out to his servitor— 

“*Recal your falcons, companion, |] 
shall not suffer them to kill that innocent 
creature.’ 

“* But, my lord, how shall we sup » 

“*We shall not sup at all. It would 
bring misfortune if a gentle stork were 
torn down by these sanguinary birds.’ 

“*My lord, these falcons no longer 
listen to me, they are enraged against their 
prey, and they refuse to obey me.’ 

“¢¢ Wait,’ said the baron. 

“ He took a small bow suspended from 
his saddle, and being a skilful archer, the 
falcons fell pierced by two arrows, just at 
the moment they reached the poor stork, 
who immediately took to flight and disap. 
peared in the sky. 

“The faleoner was anything but pleased 
that his master had put to death the two 
finest birds of the perch at Steinberg, 
However he said nothing, and as there 
was no shelter in the neighbourhood, the 
two hunters, after having prayed to God, 
wrapped themselves up in their cloaks 
and slept at the foot of a tree. 

“Tn the middie of the night, Robert 
dreamed that the stork whose life he had 
saved was before him; he recognised her 
by a black feather which she had on the 
top of her head, unusual with these birds; 
for you know their heads are entirely 
white. The stork spoke to the good 
knight :— 

“*Robert, I thank you; you have de- 
livered me from the talons of the falcons; 
you shall be recompensed. Rise, take 
your sword, and kill this wicked falconer, 
who has received gold from the Baron 
Stoffensels to assassinate you. After- 
wards mount your horse and return 
quickly to Steinberg, where they have 
need of you. Forget not to give a silver 
lamp to St. Robe of Tréves, as a thanks- 
giving. Adicu! I shall protect you and 
your race.’ 

“The baron half woke himself, doubted 


whether this dream was a revelation from’ 


on High, or the fruit of a disordered ima- 
gination. He was still in this state of 
torpor, when he perceived a hand fur- 
tively and quietly withdrawing his sword 
Which he had placed near him before he 
laid down to sleep. He half-opened his 
eyes cautiously; the traitor falconer, erect 
before him, was preparing to kill him. 
Robert remembering that the stork had 
warned him, snatched the sword from the 
ruffian and finished him; he then searched 
him, and found in his possession the proofs 
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of the crime of which the stork accused 
him. 

“Robert, without taking more notice 
of the corpse of the miscreant, saddled 
his horse and started off in hot haste 
towards Steinberg. He arrived at sun- 
rise, and was astonished at finding the 
environs of the castle covered with dead 
and wounded soldiers. At the same time 
he heard loud shouts; all the vassals of 
Steinberg came out to meet him, pre- 
ceded by the old seneschal, their captain, 
and by the baroness Marguerite. 

*** Welcome, my good lord,’ said the 
baroness, throwing herself into his arms. 
‘Without the effect of a Divine protec- 


_ tion, we should never have seen you 
again. 
tried this night to attack the manor; all 


The people of Stoffensels have 


slept and we would have been surprised, 
but a stork came to the window where 
the seneschal slept, and awoke him by 
striking its bill against the glass. Roused 
by the noise, he got up and looking into 


- the court perceived the enemy already 


scaling the ramparts; as soon as the 
alarm was given, our people were in 
arms; you see how they have served our 
enemies.’ 

“Whilst she was speaking the baron 
looked upwards; a white stork with a 
black head, was sitting on the same spot 
where you now see those birds. He re- 
lated his adventure of the previous day, 
and every one,recognised the finger of 
God in this miraculous adventure. Robert 
sent the silver lamp to Tréves, and since 
that time the storks have been the winged 
protectors of this manor. 

“Tn memory of this event, the barons 
of Steinberg have taken for their armorial 
bearings ‘ silver stork, field of azure ;? and 


I ccould relate many cases where the des- 


tiny of a family is decided by a bond as 
mysterious as the om or disap- 
S. 


_ pearance of these bir 


“But,” said the old woman, shaking 


: her head, mournfully, ‘‘ youth is incredu- 
_ lous; you would not like to believe in 
_ this inexplicable influence.” 


“ And why not, my good lady ?” replied 


_ Frantz, whilst a sweet smile lighted up 


his pale face. ‘‘ For my part, I believe in 
the stork of the black feather, who spoke 


_ to the Baron Robert, like the storks of 
_ Ibicus, of which Herodotus, and after 


him our immortal Schiller, has given us a 


history.” 


Madeleine was unable to understand 


4 the subtle thoughts of the young student. 


Still she felt that Frantz did not entirely 
4. 
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embrace her own opinion about the legend 
of Robert the Birdcatcher. 

“ You are at liberty, sir,” said she, drily, 
“to throw any doubt on the efficacious 
— of these birds on Steinberg; 

ut cast your eyes along the side of the 
river, and see how many castles more 
renowned have perished without even a 
trace of them remaining. Liebenstein, 
Rheinberg, Lahneth, Ollenfels exist this 
day only in name, whilst this old tower, 
beaten by the winds, undermined by war, 
pase by fire, and ravaged by artillery, 

olds itself still erect, and young shoots 
of the old stock still flourish on the ruins. 
I attribute this wonderful preservation of 
the house and the family of Robert, first 
to God and after-——” 

‘Tor mercy’s sake, silence,” inter- 
rupted Wilhelmina, stretching forth her 
hand towards the country; “I heard a 
noise in the underground road. Who 
could come here at this hour ?” 

“ What matters it to us?” said Frantz, 
in the egotism of his happiness. 

In the meantime all three became 
silent and looked over the parapet. They 
distinctly heard the sound of horses’ hoofs 
upon the rock, the night was so calm, 
Soon the horsemen themselves became 
visible at the foot of the rock, at a place 
where the road divided itself into two 
parts; one led directly to the castle, the 
other towards the little fishing village we 
have spoken of. At the point of inter- 
section the travellers stopped a moment, 
and after exchanging a few words, one 
urged his tired horse up the steep ascent, 
whilst the other went direct to the village, 

Wilhelmina turned pale. 

“Tt is my brother,” she muttered, over- 
come. 

“Yes, it is the baron,” replied the old 
woman, in a fright. ‘“ Fly, Mr. Frantz. 
What would he say if he met you here ?” 

“Have I not the right to wait for 
him?” said Frantz, proudly. ‘‘ But is it 
really the Major de Steinberg who arrives 
so suddenly ?” 

“Yes, yes, ’tis he.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE UNEXPECTED GUEST. 


In fact, by the light of the moon, which 
had just risen at this moment, they could 
distinguish the blue uniform, laced with 
silver, which the Prussian troops adopted 
at that time. Wilhelmina was mute with 
terror; Frantz felt the hand of the young 
girl trembling within his ae 
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“Reassure yourself, my charming wif e,” 
said he, in an affectionate tone. “ If it is 
the Baron de Steinberg, I am not sorry 
for it; I shall have an vg coygeet with 
him at once; I will tell him the truth 
and then I shall know if he pretends to 
oppose 

- No, no. It is not now that he must 
learn of the wrong I have done him,” 
interrupted Wilhelmina, with anguish. 
“Leave me time to inform him, to pre- 
pare him for this news. He must not sce 
you at present. Fly, fly.” 

“Jt is too late,” said Frantz, listening. 
“T should inevitably meet him on my 
way.” 

In truth, the horseman had already en- 
tered the court of honour, which served 
for garden as well, and they heard him 
calling impatiently for Fritz, who ran 
terrified towards him. The traveller dis- 
mounted and entered the castle. 

“My God! if he came up here,” mur- 
mured Wilhelmina. 

“ After so long a seat on horseback, he 
will not care to mount two hundred steps. 
Let us rather go before him.” 

“No, not you; Frantz, I implore you 
not to show yourself to-night.” 

“Why delay, then? ‘The major will 
learn it sooner or later. But tell me, 
Wilhelmina, you or Madeleine, have you 
any notion who can have been the baron’s 
travelling companion from whom he has 
just now separated ?” 

“No; the baron always comes here 
alone. He occupies the only chamber 
which, with that of Wilhelmina, is habit- 
able in the castle.” 


ec A 


And he would not dare,” continued 
the young baroness, with sadness, “to 
expose one of his rich friends from Berlin 
toour miserable hospitality. But i hear 
a noise on the staircase. Frantz, hide 
yourself,” 

“Timid child! Mave you not recog. 
nised the heavy step of Fritz Reutner 2” 

Fritz appeared on the platform of the 
tower. The poor fellow had come up so 
quickly that he blew like a porpoise and 
could not speak. 

“My brother asks for me,” said Wil- 
helmina, arranging her ideas as it were 
*T shall go down to him.” 

‘What shall I say to him?” muttered 
Madeleine, terrified.“ How shall I bear 

J, : : € 
his looks? No matter if the blame falls 
on me only. Come, Fritz, come and let us 
rejoin our lord; he must not be allowed 
to see that his servants are less numerous 
than in the time of his forefathers.” 
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“No, no,” said Fritz, with some diff. 
culty in making a motion to the two 
females to remain; “my lord does not 
wish to see any one at this moment, | 
went up to his room after I took the 
horse to the stable. When I entered 
his head was leaning on his hands; he 
appeared very sad or very angry, | 
asked him if he would like to sup. He 
answered me angrily that he was not 
hungry, and he sent me to the devil. [ 
then asked him if I should announce his 
arrival; for an instant he made no answer; 
afterwards, in a harsh tone he said to me, 
‘My sister will see me soon enough. Tell 
her that I cannot see her this evening; | 
am fatigued, ill. Only she must prepare 
to leave the castle to-morrow morning; | 
will take her away—and you, be off? 
He then took me by the shoulders, pushed 
me out of the room, and shut the door. J 
am here to warn you.” 

This extraordinary recital astonished 
Wilhelmina and Madeleine; neither one 
nor other could at first believe it. This 
conduct so unlike Baron Steinberg; the 
order to leave, wliich he had sent to his 
sister without explaining to her the mo- 
tives; this affectation to remain alone 
after so prolonged an absence, all contr- 
tributed to make the young baroness feel 
the greatest anxiety. 

“Does he already know the truth?” 
she asked. 

“Do you think so, Wilhelmina?” re- 
plied Frantz. ‘“ Who could have revealed 
our secret to him? I can rely upon the 
discretion of myfriends. The major arrives 
from Berlin, he can have no knowledge 
yet of what took place here last night. 
No, no, there is under the surface a mys- 
tery which threatens our happiness ; they 
wish to separate us, Wilhelmina, that 1s 
the only thing I can understand from 
present circumstances. They shall not 
succeed.” 

“Oh, no, no, never!” sighed Wibhel- 
mina, ‘ My Frantz, we shall never part 
again. I shall know well how to resist, 
if it be necessary, the commands of my 
brother. But it is time for you to leave, 
Vrantz. Henry may think better of it, 
and if he saw you with me——” 

“Wilhelmina, do you forget that you 
must depart to-morrow ?” 

“But should they use force in the 
meantime, then I shall rely upon your 
assistance; but do not prolong my 
anxiety.” 

“ Be it so, then,” replied the student, 
calmly. “I shall obey you, my dear wile. 
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) return to the village, where my com- those favourite occupations of every good 
“rades, Albert and Sigismund, await me; German. ' 
“from there we shall watch the castle. No Seated opposite each other, before ; 
one shall leave it without our preventing table covered with empty pots and pints, 
it. To-morrow morning I shall be here. bread, and tobacco-pouches fraternally 
, I shall reveal everything to the major, huddled together, they emitted from their 
[ and ——”’ large meerschaum pipes clouds of smoke. 
; “Well, when circumstances admit of With elbows leaning on the table and 
t no delay, I consent ; but in this interview, their chins in their hands, they preserved 
[ Frantz, forget not that he is my brother a nonchalant silence. 
; —yours.” Both wore the costume adopted by all 
; “T shall not forget, Wilhelmina, I the students, a riding coat buttoned over 
1 promise you, whatever it costs me.” the chest, a leather girdle, and a cap of 
“That does not satisfy me, Frantz. the most microscopic proportions. Both 
[ Swear to me that you will take advantage _ had fair hair, those blue eyes, those large 
. ‘of no provocation.” heads, unmistakeable signs of the Ger- 
1 Wilhelmina !” manic race. 
; ** Swear, Frantz, swear !” Their features presented certain diffe- 
1 “Receive, then, my oath. To please rent marks which extended to their cha- 
[ pou, love, I shall bear the shame.” racters. Sigismund Muller, the older, 
He kissed the forehead of his young was a tall, stout, and well-made man. 
| wife, to the unbounded astonishment of His finely-shaped countenance would 
' itz; he bowed to Madeleine, returned have been cold and dry, but for a certain 
©nce more to look at Wilhelmina, and vivacity in his look, which occasionally 
‘was immediately lost in the darkness of animated it. This vivacity, it is true, 
the tower. In passing before the door of appeared concentrated in his eyes, for he 
: the baron’s chamber he slackened his rarely smiled, and his face never expressed 
° pace, for fear of being heard. Feeble either fun or malice. However, Sigis- 
1 oans were heard from its carefully- mund passed at the University of Heidel- 
} Bose door; an instant after Frantz was _ berg for a jovial fellow, and his reputation 
| out of the castle, but he did not yet leave was well deserved. He enjoyed the 
. it, for, like a miser, fearing to leave the faculty, more common amongst his coun- 
spot where his treasure is hidden, he still trymen than others, of saying and doing 
wandered close to where he had left his agreeable things with an imperturbable 
< Wilhelmina, gravity, which gave a piquancy to his 
jokes. a _ — “ft full of 
: wens , sense and tact, he was the favourite of 
. CHAPTER VIII. Frantz, who more than once had proved 
e THE SECRET SOCIETY. his solid qualities. 
: Tue principal dwelling of the hamlet His companion, Albert, was inferior to 
os situated on the bank of the Rhine, at the sim in every respect : athorough student 
y foot of Steinberg, was a tavern of mise- —noisy, quarrelsome, debauched. At the 
‘ Table appearance. Students only, indif- university he occupied his leisure in 
n ferent to the comforts of life, could ac- playing practical jokes upon the PAi/is- 
yt Commodate themselves to such a lodging. ¢zwes (honest city burghers), or explaining 
The house was built of wood and_ the “code for new students” to recently- 
i covered with slates; it resembled'a Swiss joined comrades. He dressed most ab- 
rt chalet—old, crumbling, shaking, itseemed surdly; his hair and his beard were in 
, ready to fall upon the travellers. length unmeasured; his thin legs were 
J It was there, however, that Frantz nearly invisible in his great military boots. 
lived habitually for many months; it was In the pot-houses no one spoke louder 
t, there that his friends, Albert and Sigis- about the liberty of Germany, or sang 
mund, awaited him in the evening of the patriotic songs with a sweeter voice. 
u day on which our history opened. In spite of his superiority, Albert feared 
The dull horn of the watchman an- and respected Sigismund; in all cases he 
e “nounced the hour of curfew to the peace- showed him the greatest respect, olten 
ir “able inhabitants of the village. In the even a blind obedience. We shall soon 
y  basement-—furnished only with tables and learn the motives. . 
wooden settles, badly lighted by an old The two friends had often turned their 
t, | lamp—the two students improved their eyes to the outside door impatiently. 
eT Ieisure in smoking and drinking beer, Albert Schwartz, throwing behind him, 
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by a quick movement of his head, the hair 
which blinded him, said at last to his 
companion, in a bragging manner :— — 

“On the part of the Codex Palatinus, 
which we have retaken from the vile 
French slaves, and which we have re- 
stored, beautiful and good, in our library 
at Heidelberg, I wish, friend Sigismund, 
to communicate to you an idea of mine.” 

“Communicate,” said Muller, _ still 
smoking. 

“Well, Frantz is making game of us, 
as surely as Germany will be free one day, 
and as I drink this beer,” and he emptied 
his glass with a bolt. 

Sigismund, accustomed to the inflated 
talk of his companion, remained as im- 
passible as if he had heard nothing. 
Albert continued, after putting down his 
glass with a thump :— 

“T tell you that he is mocking us, and 
I argue thus: Why has he brought us 
down to this hole here, where there are 
no Philistines to annoy, and where Dr. 
Olken’s wig is as unknown as the last 
comet? ‘That is iny first point. Why, 
after this popish ceremony of last night— 
of which you or I, good Protestants as 
we are, know nothing—has he not allowed 
us to return to Heidelberg, in place of 
shutting us up in this miserable ~‘llage 
tavern? ‘That is my second point. And 
as I find there is no answer to my two 
arguments, I conclude I have proved 
them.” 

He pronounced these words with the 
pedantic gravity of a professor in his 
chair; but this scholastic gabbling made 
no impression onthe imperturbable Muller, 
nor did it call forth his accustomed “Pooh, 
pooh !” Encouraged by this silence, the 
student continued his extravagant obser- 
vations :— 

“For,” said_he, emphatically, “ they 
will ask, friend Sigismund, how you and 
I, the shining lights of the university, 
have allowed ourselves to be eclipsed by 
a simple appeal from our comrade Frantz. 
Certainly one of these days there will be 
a row in the streets of Heidelberg on your 
account ; they will bring back Sigismund 
that glorious hero, that learned represen. 
tative of young Germany, imprisoned, no 
doubt, by the enemies of our liberties 
It will be quite different with me. Durine 
my absence, I will wager that there will 
be no course of magnetism, an 
metaphysics at the university.” 

‘ Bah !” Sigismund ejaculated, gravely. 

I say it, and I prove it. You know 
these three courses are undertaken by Dr. 


atomy, or 


Serstertius, a man of regular habits, but 
mad to the last degree. He cannot utter 
a word, if he does not see me on the fron} 
bench facing his chair. He knows my old 
green coat out at elbows, and every day, 
before commencing, he looks for it in the 
crowd. If he does not see it, he is an. 
noyed; he begins to stammer, and the 
lecture goes to the devil. I have often 
experienced this.” 

«They could easily put a ‘ mannikin’ 
in your place, dressed in your clothes,” 
said his companion, with his usual dry. 
ness. ‘The doctor would never find it 
out.” 

Albert was getting angry; but before 
replying to the sarcasm he quietly refilled 
his glass, and when he placed it empty on 
the table his anger had cooled down. 

“JT do not know,” replied he, coldly, 
‘even with our code of honour, that this 
time I shall notice the grave insult of the 
expression ‘ mannikin,’ uttered by a friend. 
To return to Frantz. I do not see why 
you and I should bend to his caprice. You 
ought to have strong reasons in allowing 
yourself to be domineered over by him; 


but you have never told me who he is, or | 


where he came from. Nobody seems to 
know anything about him. His duels even 
have been of no repute; excepting those 
two students he wounded or killed, I be- 
lieve, last autumn, he has done nothing 
brilliant : his seh/eger will become rusty 
if he goes on in this way. You are i 
fatuated about him, follow him every- 
where, and sacrifice yourself for him 
always. Listen, then, comrade: he has 
placed no confidence in us; on this mat- 
riage affair he has said nothing ——” 

What matter ?” 

“Well, it matters a great deal to me. 
I do not wish to remain longer here, unless 
I know something,” 

“You will be told nothing, and you 
will remain.” 

“TI will not obey, at least when I do 
not know.” ; 

“You will know nothing, and you will 
obey.” 

“But,” said Schwartz, in revolt, “J 
am a free man, and I hate tyranny.” 

Sigismund, no longer apathetic, rosé 
up, and placing his pipe on the table, 
looked round mysteriously. He said, 1 
a low, sepulchral voice— 

“Have you, then, forgotten, comrade, 
that we must watch without ceasing, for 
one knows when the day and the hour may 
cone ?” 


In hearing these mysterious words, 
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Be Albert started and turned slightly pale. 


Muller, satisfied with the impression he 
had produced, took up his pipe and re- 
lapsed into his former Asiatic gravity. 

“Yes, yes, L understand,” at last spoke 
Schwartz, in trying to smile. ‘This is 
another ‘proof,’ is it not? I know I 
ought to obey blindly whoever utters 
these sacred words; it is thus I shall 
obtain initiation to the rites of the secret 
holy society of the —~” 

“ Rash man!” interrupted Sigismund, 
rolling his large eyes. “Are you, then, 
weary of your life ?” 

“No one can hear us; Zelter, the old 
Lutheran, is reading his Bible in his own 
room, and Augusta, his daughter, is 
chattering with her maid-servant in the 
kitchen. Now that we are alone, answer 
me one question—Does not Frantz occupy 
a high position in this holy society of 
which you are one of its adepts ?” 

- Sigismund spoke not. 

“Answer me, brother, if your oath 
permits it. I shall not hesitate to re- 
Cognise Frantz as my superior, if I was 
gure that, like you, he belonged to——” 

“He is your superior,” Muller laco- 
nically answered. 

Albert gave a yell of triumph, as if he 
had at last torn from his taciturn com- 
panion a secret of the highest importance. 

“Now everything is explained,” said 
he, “this mysterious conduct of Frantz, 
this obstinacy in concealing his name, the 
secret in which his marriage is enveloped. 
He is an agent, a dignitary, no doubt, of 
this terrible society, which one day ought 
to regenerate Germany. Oh! I will obey 
him, I will prostrate myself before him if 
necessary, [——” 

“Be silent,’ Sigismund interrupted 
him, in a solemn voice. “When you 
solicited from me the immense favour of 
being admitted into this society, whose 
very name sanctifies the lips which pro- 
nounce it, do you remember what took 
place? I bandaged your eyes, and on a 
dark night I conducted you to the place 
where the initiated celebrated their mys- 
teries. Your eyes were closed, as sym- 
bolical of the darkness which still reigned 
over your mind, but your ears were open 
and your tongue untied. Do you remem- 
ber the words which were addressed to 
you when, after having sworn on a 
dagger to preserve the secret inviolable, 
a voice seemed to come from the bowels 
of the earth——” 

“1 doremember this voice said, ‘ Puss 
esto, sobrius esto, prudens esto.’ ” 


“Purity, sobriety, prudence—those are 
the conditions required by an aspirant of 
initiation. Have you kept these con- 
ditions ?” 

“ Well, I think so. Purity, for a prin- 
ciple it is not difficult. Sobriety! I have 
never hesitated to drink a pot of beer 
like every good student of the oldest 
university in Germany. As for prudence, 
I do not see how I have been wanting in 
respect of it.” 

“ In speaking always of the holy society, 
at the risk of revealing to the profane its 
terrible secrets.” 

“And what secrets could I reveal? [I 
have seen nothing, I know nothing. You 
conducted me at night out of the city in 
the open air; they asked me some frivolous 
questions; they then sent me back, telling 
me that I was admitted to commence my 
probation, and that I should have to obey 
whoever pronounced certain words, known 
to you. Since that time | have been your 
slave; I follow you everywhere at thie 
slightest sign.” 

“And still you doubt, man of little 
faith; you demand explanations.” 

“ Pardon, brother Sigismund, I did not 
know that Frantz was initiated. But now 
I promise you, that if he were the devil 
in person, if he were secretly married 
to the whole palatinate, I should be as 
blind as a mole, as mute as a fish, docile 
as a——”’ 

“Tt is by so doing you will deserve a 
mission amongst the elect,” said Muller, 
mystically raising his eyes to heaven. 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE POT-HOUSE ON THE RHINE. 


THERE was a moment’s silence. By 
degrees the solemn gravity of Sigismund 
had chilled the braggadocio manner of 
Albert; but he was not the man to remain 
long either quiet or silent. 

“ Huzzah for liberty!” cried he, sud- 
denly striking the table. “I think our 
beer is done. Hollo, Zelter—Augusta, a 

ot, quick—a pot as large as the tun of 
eidelberg. We are threatened with 
death from thirst.” 

At this loud appeal, two voices an- 
swered from different sides; the one 
fresh and silvery, the other grave and 
fretty. At the same time two persons 
entered the room; a tall, fair girl, with 
braided hair, red petticoat, short enough 
to display her blue stockings embroidered 
at the sides, and an old man clad in 
brown, with horn spectacles on his nose. 
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“ You are as noisy as Tophet,” said he, 
in a nasal tone. “1 was engaged in pious 
reading, when your loud voice took me 
away from my meditations; I thought L 
again heard the Freuch, those children of 
Belial. Well, young gentleman, what do 
you want ?”’ 

“Beer, Zelter, to drink to the con- 
fusion of the French, and to the liberty 
of Germany.” 

“ One moment,” said the old Lutheran, 
as he counted the empty pots upon the 
table. “You have already had enough; 
and it is written, ‘You must not abuse 
the gifts of God.’ Besides, I have not 
yet seen the colour of your money, 
and——” 

“Well, has not Frantz told you he 
would be answerable for us, Master 
Zelter ?” 

“Ehem! M. Frantz himself is a little 
behindhand with me; it is written, 
‘Render unto Cesar the things that are 
Ceesar’s,’” 

However Albert, in a piteous tone, 
affirmed that his companion and himself 
were nearly dying of thirst, and the old 
Lutheran permitted his niece to serve 
them again with a small measure of beer. 
Sure that this prescription woula be ex- 
ecuted to the letter, he looked for his 
Bible and retired to the next room. 

Augusta reappeared shortly with a pot 
of such a diminutive size, that the con- 
tents would have hardly filled one of the 
student’s large glasses. 

“The old hog!” said Schwartz, in- 
dignantly. ‘ Does he take us for Philis- 
tines, who know not how to drink? 
Well, sapermente, Augusta shall pay for 
all.” 

Iie wished to embrace the niece of his 
puritan host. 

“Leave me alone, Mr. Student,” said 
the young girl, in an innocent manner, 
but not loud enough to disturb old 
Zelter’s devotion. She defended herself 
feebly. Albert was about to execute his 
threat, when a pair of vigorous arms 
seized and siachel him into a corner of 
the room. It was Sigismund, who, seeing 
Albert floored, took his place, and gave 
Augusta a kiss, after which the young 
9 had the liberty of flying to her 

itchen. ‘This all passed so quickly, that 
Schwartz had not time to prevent it. 
“Ah! diable, comrade,” said Albert, 
furious, “you conduct yourself with 
such rashness - 

“ Purus esto, be pure,” said Muller, 
placing a finger on his mouth. 





He returned to his seat. 
anger instantly disappeared. 

“Quite right,” he growled out in his 
turn, sitting down. ‘This is another 
‘proof ;’ but when once I am initiated—— 
What are you about?” he continued, 
seeing Sigismund emptying at one gulp 
the small measure of drink which Augusta 
had just brought in. 

* Sobrius esto, be sober!” remarked 
Sigismund. 

This time Albert could not contain 
himself, 

“Do you kuow,” said he, savagely, 
“that these continued ‘ proofs’ are capa- 
ble of making me forget myself? If lam 
later in my turn to watch over the conduct 
of a brother servant, I promise——” 

He did not finish; a horse stopped 
before the door of the tavern, and they 
overheard an animated dialogue between 
the unknown traveller and Master Zelter. 

“Go your way,” sai’ the nasal voice of 
the host; “I can neither lodge you nor 
your horse. I have here some reprobate 
students, and they are alone sufficient to 
fill a house if it was three times larger 
than mine. One can hear nothing, nor 
have time to read the Psalms quietly. If 
you go to Manheim, take the road to the 
right; if you go to Phillipsberg——” 

“Tam going neither to Manheim nor 
Phillipsberg,” replied the traveller, in a 
haughty tone. “I come to Steinberg 
on business, and as there is no other 
tavern in the village, [ am forced to re- 
main here.” 

At the same moment he leisurely dis- 
mounted. 

“ But again I tell you, sir, there is no 
room for y9u in my house.” 

“ You must put yourself about for me, 
as I only intend to remain one night. To- 
morrow morning I shall go to the castle 
to rejoin Major Steinberg, who could not 
offer me a room at the tower. Make 
haste, my good man; you would regret 
very much having detained me a moment 
at the door of your barrack, if you knew 
who I am.” 

The name of Baron de Steinberg had 
already considerably diminished the ob- 
stacles which Zelter opposed to the ad- 
mission of the stranger. A grain of 
curiosity, as well as a vague sentiment 
of uneasiness, made him ask :— 

“Kh! Who are you, then, sir?” 

“The new master of the barony of 
Steinberg.” 

The old Lutheran was surprised. Then 
the traveller, throwing his horse’s bridle 
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towards him, resolutely entered the room 
where he found the two students. 

He was aman of about fifty years of 
age, dressed in black in the old fashion. 
A variegated riband decorated his button- 
hole. In Germany, where orders are nu- 
merous and well sprinkled, this is not 
always considered a mark of distinction. 
In spite of the haughty manner in which 
he treated the tavern-keeper, he made a 
low bow and smiled pleasantly to the 
students in passing before them, and 
modestly seated himself at the extremity 
of the apartment. 

Sigismund and Albert did not at first 
exhibit any great sympathy for the new- 
comer. They hardly touched the peaks 
of their caps, aud looked at him in that 
oblique manner, which soldiers cast on 
some civilian who has found his way into 
their favourite pot-house. Without no- 
ticing this apparently hostile expression, 
the traveller said, in an obsequious 
Manner :— 

“Poor place this, gentlemen—miserable 

tavern, in which one could hardly have 
expected to meet any members of thie 
learned youth of our colleges. You study, 
doubtless, at the University of Hcidel- 
berg ?” 

Albert proudly measured this impudent 
fellow, al wished to interrogate him. 
He answered with a hem, equally impu- 
dent ; whilst Sigismund puffed his smoke 
gravely towards the ceiling. The tra- 
veller appeared to take the equivocal 
exclamation of Schwartz as an aflirmative 
answer, 

“ Eixcellent university, gentlemen; ex- 
cellent masters, excellent pupils,” con- 
tinued he. “You ought to be proud, 
gentlemen, to belong to this fine school— 
the light of Germany, the hearth of all 
generous ideas, the torch of true pa- 
triotism. Well, as you live in Heidel- 
berg, I shall depend upon your obliging 
me with some information which I am 
charged to collect. It is fortunate for 
me that I have met you.” 

These flatteries to the place of the uni- 
versity had agreeably tickled the amous 
propre of the students, amongst whom 
the esprit de corps was carried to the 
highest degree; but the last words of 
the stranger exposed their fierce inde- 
pendence. 

“We know nothing,” said Muller, 


: roughly. 


_ “We are not spies,” added Schwartz, 
in the same key. 
The unknown did not look like a man 
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who would be discouraged by the evident 
ill-humour of his auditors. 

* Ah! Lunderstand,” said he, smiling: 
“you mistrust me? You are right, and 
I do not wish it. Prudence is more lau 
dale im young men, because it is more 
rare. You could not, indeed, expect to 
find in this obscure village a man o! 
quality travelling zxcognito on horseback, 
and without a servant. However, gen- 
tlemen, iu spite of this pitiful equipage, 
I am the grand chamberlain of his High- 
ness Conradin VII., Sovereign Prince of 
Hohenzollern.” 

This pompous setting before them of 
titles produced some effect upon thi 
young men. Accustomed from childhood 
to a profound respect for the lowes’ 
functionaries, they examined the cham- 
berlain with greater curiosity, without 
making any great progress in their belici 
of his assertions. The chamberlain ap 
peared cheated at his game. 

“You cannot understand,” he con- 
tinued, “how a man of my position finds 
himself here. I owe to my own dignity 
—to that of the noble prince whom | 
represent—to give you some explanations. 
I am, too, charged by my most gracious 
sovereign with a most important mission, 
which obliges me to visit all the univer- 
sities of Germany. I have already seen 
Vienna, Hall, Jena, Leipsic, and I was 
on my way to Heidelberg, when yesterday 
I met at Manheim, Major de Steinberg, an 
old Berlin acquaintance. It is useless to 
tell you how I prevailed upon him to sel! 
me his barony. I was so anxious to know 
my new property, that I left my carriage 
and domestics at Manheim. I arrived on 
horseback with the major to take posses- 
sion of the castle. In coming near this 
place, the poor baron has had some re- 
morse, and entreated me to grant him a 
respite till to-morrow morning. No doubt 
he wishes to prepare his young sister to 
leave the dwelling of her ancestors, | 
was too delicate to refuse him this favour. 
He told me, besides, that the castle would 
be but indifferently furnished with provi- 
sions, so I decided to seek shelter in this 
hen-house. This is the reason why the 
Chevalier Ritter, chamberlain, almost am- 
bassador of his Highness the Sovereign 
Prince of Hohenzollern, is reduced to th 
necessity of passing the night here.” _ 

The efforts of the traveller to dazzle the 
two young students, and to make them 
more communicative, were this time mort 
successful. Albert raised his hand to his 
cap, ready to raise it at the slightest sign 
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from Sigismund; even he, had taken the 

ipe out of his mouth. The Chevalier 
Ritter noticed these imperceptible signs 
of a near reaction; he was, however, 
ready with his coup d'état. 

“Hollo! mine host,” said he to Zelter, 
who entered at this moment, “whilst I 
wait for supper serve me with two flagons 
of Rhine wine. These brave young men, 
who appear to me so courteous and so 
polite, will permit me to make acquaint- 
ance with them in quafling to the glory of 
our learned universities.” 

The ice was now broken; the two - 
disappeared as if by enchantment; the 
pipes were banished, still filled, to the 
other end of the table; and when old 
Zelter appeared, carrying two long-necked 
bottles and three yellow Bohemian glasses, 
the best understanding already showed 
itself between the traveller and the two 
students. 

The conversation, seasoned by frequent 
bumpers, was not long in becoming en- 
tirely friendly. The chamberlain, with 
his flattering and insinuating manners, 
appeared to be a good enough devil to 
the young men. Sigismund at last laid 
aside his vigilant mistrust and replied 
politely to the attentions paid to him by 
the new comer. Albert, already heated 
by the libations of the evening, spoke 
right and left of animal magnetism, Rhine 
wine, and the independence of Germany. 
In the same ratio as the young men be- 
came more communicative, M. Ritter, on 
the contrary, exhibited a reserve. Sigis- 
mund perceived it. 


‘Silence, drunkard!” said he to his 
companion, with anger. “ You prevent 
this gentleman from telling us, what 
business calls him to the University of 
Heidelberg. He has some information to 
ask from us.” 

“ And he can express himself freely,” 
replied Albert, with the faint gravity of 
intoxication. ‘ Weare free citizens, and 
we have the right to produce our ideas in 
conforming them to the law. This wine is 
excellent. Speak, sir, speak; there is not 
a student in Heidelberg whose history I 
could not relate to you. First, there was 
Fritz Leiben, a poltroon; he had only two 
duels in a month, and he has been wounded 
both times. Then there was——” 

“Finish, stupid animal!” Sigismund 
impatiently interrupted. 

- Stupid animal,” repeated Schwartz. 
“You always choose terms not provided 
for in the Codex.” 

Muller’s look became so threatening 
that his turbulent comrade became silent 
and lowered his eyes. The chamberlain 
smiled blandly. 

“IT should be miserable,” said he, 
“were I the cause of quarrel between 
two friends. However, I shall avail my- 
self of your good intentions.” 

Sigismund bowed. 

“We are listening with all our ears,” 
Albert muttered. 

And he leaned his head against the 
wall. As he could no longer talk, he felt 
a great inclination to sleep, and his eyes 
closed in spite of himself. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tuvs far, then, we can all go with the 
Italians; but the question is complex, 
and ought to be divided: there is the 
poet, and there is the poem. If we 
cannot refuse to the one our admiration, 
are we equally bound to accord it to the 
other? From this admission, that the 
poet is a superior genius, does it neces- 
Sarily follow that the poem is a master- 
ged We think not. When we retrace 
the epoch the circumstances in which 
and amid which Dante lived, we can 
excusc the choice—a strange choice, to 
say the least of it—of his subject, the 
low or disgusting nature of some of his 
fictions, the profusion of symbols and 
theological dissertations, the monstrous 
alliance of the ancient and the modern, 
of the sacred and the profane, the almost 
continuous uncouthness, in short, of his 
style, interspersed as it is with words 
borrowed from all languages, dead and 
living, occasionally even with words 
forged by the author himself and belong- 
Ing to none. These defects were those 
of his century; they were closely con- 
nected with the state of knowledge, 
Opinions, and language of the time; it 
“was not in Dante’s power to free himself 
from them. For the genius which invents 
differs widely from the taste which cor- 
rects, purifies, and improves; and we 
ever find that a wide interval invariably 
separates their births. 

These accidental and inevitable imper- 
fections, however, far from tarnishing in 
our eyes the personal merit of Dante, 
on the contrary, only increase our pro- 
found veneration for the superior man, 
who, while paying a necessary tribute 
to the gross prejudices and depraved 


tastes of his age, has yet been enabled 
to produce a host of beauties which 
‘are of all times and all countries. 
“yet, these faults, which we pardon the 
;poet in consideration of the epoch in 
-which he lived, and which we are for 


this reason willing to set aside in our 


But 


considerations of his personal merit— 
these faults still exist; and can it be 
wondered if, when we meet with such 
_ defects in the poem, we can avoid giving 
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_ expression to the sensations of disgust 
_ and impatience which their presence 


naturally excites? If, in a word, we 


~ are culpable of want of taste in being so 


affected, are we wrong in giving utterance 
to our feelings? This is, however, the 
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very thing which the Italians will not 
permit, and which they even punish very 
rigorously. Voltaire, for one, experienced 
this. 

No literary reputation ever imposed on 
Voltaire, and from his impressions alone 
were his opinions formed—that is, when 
his passions did not dictate them. The 
lightness of his style, moreover, was fre- 
quently taken for lightness of judgment ; 
hence prejudiced minds po ge them- 
selves right in suspecting and attacking 
the solidity of certain criticisms whicl\ 
they would have respected more highly 
if, in place of being expressed in a light 
and somewhat cavalier style, they had 
been duly set forth in pedantic and dog- 
matic phraseology. His opinion, for ex- 
— upon Dante was in the main, 
perhaps, a very just and a very deliberate 
one; but as the form in which this opinion 
was put forth was neither grave nor cir- 
cumspect, the zealous admirers of tlie 
poet have been unable to find words 
sufficient to express their indignation at 
what they have been pleased to term acts 
of injustice. In an article of bis Dic- 
tionnaire Philosophique, the Divina Con- 
media is treated by him as a salmagundi— 
a veritable haggis, in point of fact—some 
of the morsels contained in which, by the 
way, are not of the most savoury descrip- 
tion; and though the term, we must admit, 
is scarcely respectful, is it, after all,so very 
much out of place when applied to a poem 
which even its admirers—we allude to the 
reasonable ones—consider a compound 
of beauties and defects equally extraor- 
dinary? For the rest, Voltaire admitted 
that in this “strange poem,” to use his 
own words, “there are verses so apt and 
happy, that they have not grown old 
during four hundred years, and will never 
grow old.” Elsewhere he expresses the 
same opinion while insisting more strongly 
upon what is worthy of praise. “ ‘The 
Florentine Dante,” he says, “illustrated 
the Tuscan language by his poem, which, 
though strange and fantastic in form, 
sparkles throughout with natural beau- 
ties; a work, in the details of which the 
author rises above the bad taste both of 
his century and his subject, and in which 
we discover fragments as purely written 
as though they belonged to the period of 
Ariosto and Tasso.... We find in 
these two poets (Dante and Petrarch) 
many traits similar to those beautiful 
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compositions of the ancients, which pos- 
sess at the same time the force and vigour 
of antiquity and the freshness of modern 
times.” All Italy, however, without m 
any way taking into consideration the 
valucof these encomiums, was immediately 
scandalized at the rather severe restric- 
tions which Voltaire mixed up along with 
them. Among others, a certain doctor, 
Vincenzio Martinelli, did not hesitate, 
even during the lifetime of Voltaire, to 
treat his judgment as an inept criticism, 
or rather as a stupid slander, dictated by 
a spirit of base jealousy, and besides full 
of inconsistencies, mistakes, wilful falsifi- 
cations, and obscenities. Voltaire had 
joined to his criticism an imitation of a 
passage in the Inferno, which Martinelli 
characterized as a stupid translation, 
written in a low, buffoonish style (stile 
Pulchinellesco). We see that the Italians 
forget their accustomed courtesy when 
the honour of their national poet is called 
in question, or cries aloud for vengeance. 
The more moderate and well bred in this 
conjuncture affirmed that Voltaire had 
not the right of judging a work he did 
not comprehend. To recuse, however, is 
easier than to refute; besides, it is but a 
very lame argument for the Italians to 
make use of, that of asserting that a 
foreigner does not understand Dante, 
when they themselves are compelled to 
own that even to them he is frequently 
unintelligible. How can it, in fact, be 
otherwise? The poem is full of allusions 
to matters, all traces of which four cen- 
turies have entirely effaced, as well as 
many foreed constructions or strange ex- 
pressions which the genius of the Jan- 
guage has long since rejected ; and nume- 
rous commentators, in their endeavour to 
enlighten these shadows, have, they say, 
only rendered them more dense and im- 
penetrable. However that may be, Vol- 
taire, who knew Italian perfectly, and 
even corresponded in this language with 
fluency and elegance, comprehended Dante, 
we are perfectly certain, as thoroughly as 
as it Is permitted to any one to compre- 
hend him. Like all poets of unequal 
genius, alternately lofty and grovellin 2 
natural and affected, fantastic and sub- 
lime, Dante, when he is beautiful in 
thought, imagery, or sentiment, is beau- 
tiful also in expression, and consequently 
remarkably clear for all who are in some 
measure familiarized with certain figures 
ot words peculiar to him. The episodes 
of l golino, Francesea di Rimini, Guido 
Cavalcanti, and a few more justly cele- 


brated fragments, offer scarcely any diff, 
culty. But where Dante is very obscup 
we perceive, after having penetrated tl 
darkness of his style, that the profit 3. 
sulting therefrom is by no means pro. 
yortionate to the fatigue experienced: 
a we may reasonably presume thai 
when he is wholly unintelligible, he but 
little merits being understood, and ye 
may console ourselves with the reflection 
that these are not great beauties which 
we are compelled to abandon. From ali 
this we may venture to conclude that 
Voltaire had power to judge, and really 
has judged Dante fairly and equitably, 
to this we may add, that if he has summed 
up the defects of this great poet with the 
freedom of a man of taste, who is not 
obliged to truckle to the prejudices of 3 
country to which he does not belong; on 
the other hand, he has rendered homage 
to his beauties with an amount of good 
faith fully as glorious for him as the ex. 
agvgerations of national vanity. 

Many persons, aware that the poem oj 
Dante does not possess the dramatic form, 
and rightly imagining that the Inferno, 
the Purgatorio, and the Paradiso, cannot 
as subjects possess much of the comic 
element, may ask from whence comes 
this title, Divina Commedia? It may be 
as well ere we proceed further to answei 
this question. “ Divine” is a qualification 
bestowed by the compatriots of the poet; 
an epithet, we may here remark, of which 
they are by no means chary: they have 
the divine Petrarcha, the divine Ariosto, 
the divine Tasso, and even the diviit 
Avetino! The term “comedy” merely sig- 
nifies that the work is not written in that 
sublime style which is fitted for tragedy, 
but in that medium style (s¢é/e mezzano) 
suited to comedy. It is not, howevel, 
true that the style of Dante is a medium 
style, or, in other words, holds a cours 
midway between sublimity and its opp0- 
site; for, if more frequently he rises an 
hovers proudly at the greatest elevation 
to which thought and expression cal 
attain, at times he descends or rather falls 
below degradation itself, and very rarely 
does he pause in the middle region. Fo 
example, to what category of style, w 
may ask, belong the following lines, of # 
similar nature to which we discover mazy 
in the course of the poem ?— 


** Ed egli avea del cul fatto trombetta— 
——E’'l tristo sacco 
Che merda f& di quel che si trangugia. 


Surely there is nothing either tragic or sub: 
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= here; and if it is comic, it is at best 


‘but a sorry comedy—the comedy familiar 
only to the lips of individuals occupying 


“the very lowest rounds of the social ladder. 


Dante was thirty-five years of age when 
the thirteenth century gave place to the 
fourteenth. For some time back people 
had generally imagined, at the termination 
of each century, that the end of the 

orld was also approaching; and at this 
Fatal epoch all hearts, stricken with terror, 
@reamed only of the last judgment, and 
of the chastisements and rewards of a 
future state. A poet who had shared 
mpon this point in the popular alarm 
would scarcely have undertaken any work 
of magnitude; but Dante, who appa- 
rently did not believe in such a speedy 
destruction of our globe and its inhabi- 
fants, sought at least to take advantage 
of the prejudices of his contemporaries 
by setting before them an energetic and 
animated picture of those very objects 
with which their imaginations were beset. 
We can easily imagine the prodigious 
effect which such vivid and life-like pre- 
sentinents of hell and its infinite tor- 
ments, and heaven wiih its inexhaustible 
pleasures, thus rendered, as it were, pre- 
sent and tangible to them, must have 
produced upon superstitious minds, daily 
and nightly agitated by the invincible 
ferror of an eternity of punishment, or 
hy the timid hope of an immeasurable 
and boundless felicity. Such was the 
degree of power exercised by Dante over 
the gross and credulous minds of his 
century, that by many he was regarded, 
not merely as a poct who had imagined 
and described fantastic objects, but as a 
Traveller who had actually seen and re- 
Tated positive facts. “Do you see that 
Man?” said a Florentine woman one day 
‘to her neighbour, pointing, as she spoke, 
fo Dante. “That is the man who goes 
down to hell and returns when he pleases, 
and tells us upon earth news of those 
ybelow.” “ What you say must be true,” 
replied the other woman, “for do you 
mot perceive how crisp his beard is, and 
his complexion how brown? It is doubt- 
Jess the heat and smoke down below that 
Ave caused this.” These traits of popular 
Allusion relative to Dante may afford an 
Adea of the deep and terrible impression 


which his poem had generally produced. 


For if the lower orders alone could believe 
.that he had made corporeally the journey 
‘to hell, many of the upper classes did 


not hesitate to aflirm that the secrets of all 
-things enclosed in the frightful “circles” 
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of the Inferno and in the brilliant spheres 
of Paradise, had been revealed to the poet 
by supernatural inspiration. 

Dante’s object in treating such a sub- 
ject was twofold; he not only desired to 
move strongly the hearts of his contem- 
poraries, and thus to base the chief inte- 
rest of his poem upon their passions and 
prejudices, but he also ardently longed to 
satisfy a passion with which he was filled 
—that of revenge. Born amid the sau- 
guinary factions which had so long divided 
and distracted Italy and her cities, he had, 
as we know, abandoned the Guelfs to 
unite himself with his Ghibellines. W hils' 
he was treating in Rome for the interests 
of Florence, his fatherland, the triumphan' 
Guelfs pronounced his sentence of banisli- 
ment, razed his house to the ground, con- 
fiscated the remnant of his property, and 
finally condemned himto the stake through 
contumacy. His soul, at once powertu! 
and sensible, conceived an implacable re- 
sentment for these injuries. After having 
in vain endeavoured to stir up severa! 
powers against. those whom he styled the 
oppressors of his country, he resolved as 
far as in him lay to do himself justice by 
placing in his Inferno, and devoting to 
the most refined and exquisite tortures, 
the adversaries of his party, and princt- 
pally the men whom he considered his 
own especial persecutors. Rightly speak- 
ing, this was a chastisement which could 
only be inflicted on the dead ; but as the 
poet was just as highly incensed agains! 
the survivors as against those who had 
already gone to their account, he had re- 
course to a diabolical expedient, which 
inay justly be considered as the sublimity 
of vengeance. He feigned that three 
Florentines, whom their fellow citizens 
beheld daily amongst them, full of life and 
health, really existed no longer ; that what 
seemed to be their living personifications 
were in fact merely their outward bodies, 
animated by demons, and that their true 
souls had long since descended into hell, 
there to undergo the punishment due to 
their crimes. From this moment, strange 
as it may appear to us at the present day, 
the populace looked upon these unfortu- 
nate individuals with horror; no one 
would communicate with them upon any 
pretence whatever, in the idea that those 
so doing would be guilty of holding com- 
munication with Satan; and precisely as 
the poet had imagined, they became truly 
dead to the world. We are told that, so 
terrible were the effects of this “ inter- 
diction” pronounced against them by 
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Dante, all three delivered themselves with 
their own hands from a state of existence 
which had become insupportable, and 
which was, in fact, less a living existence 
than an anticipated death. We may here 
remark that this example of a truly in- 
fernal revenge was copied by Michael 
Angelo—the Dante of the fine arts—in 
his terrible picture of the Last Judg- 
ment, wherein he placed among the 
number of the accursed a certain prelate 
against whom he had some cause of com- 
plaint. For the rest, it must be admitted 
that Dante, while constituting himself 
supreme judge of those hells which his 
genius had created, dispensed his various 
punishments and inflicted his poetical 
chastisements with a degree of equity 
worthy of his terrible office; for, whilst 
ever preserving a high degree of tender- 
ness, respect, and gratitude for his dear 
master, Brunetto Latini, he nevertheless 
placed him among the condemned as 
culpable of a very horrible crime. 

As we have previously alluded to Vol- 
taire’s opinion upon Dante, it may not be 
here out of place to examine and compare 
with it the opinion expressed by another 
justly celebrated French writer of the 
eighteenth century, as remarkable per- 
haps for the calmness and sobriety of his 
literary criticisms as was the former for 
his so-called lightness and frivolity: we 
allude to La Harpe. La Harpe, in a 
criticism upon some French translation 
of the time, characterized in plain terms 
the Divina Commedia as “a shapeless 
rhapsody, utterly destitute of any plan or 
sustained interest; of the most weari- 
some monotony; and which has merited 
escaping oblivion only through the beauty 
of one or two passages of energetic poetry 
which we remark and distinguish amid 
the mass of high-flown, bombastic, and 
disgusting ow precisely as we 
would distinguish a few solitary trees 
scattered here and there over a plain 
covered with volcanic lava.” This, it 
must be owned, is rather a harsh sentence. 
To this the passionate admirers replied, 
precisely as they had done to Voltaire, 
that La Harpe judged what he did not 
comprehend ; that he did not possess a 
— knowledge of the Italian 
anguage to properly appreciate the 
beauties of a style which even the com- 
patriots of the poet themselves did not 
always thoroughly comprehend; that in 
literature he maintained certain narrow- 
minded opinions, and school and national 
prejudices, which rendered him insensible 
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to the most sublime things so soon ag 
they seemed to swerve from those models 
and rules which he had learned exely. 
sively to respect ; that, in short, his in. 
tellect was neither sufficiently large nor 
sufficiently strong to seize and embrace 
the bold and gigantic plan of a poem 
which comprises in its three great divi. 
sions the eternal pains of hell, the tem. 
poral expiations of purgatory, and the 
endless felicities of Paradise. This was 
certainly what the enthusiastic admirers 
of the Florentine poet imagined they could 
utter, at the same time the most just and 
the least violent, against the French 
Aristarchus ; for it has been the fashion 
lately, especially among his own country- 
men, to treat this great critic and most 
learned Frenchman with a very trifling 
degree of respect—to refuse to him, above 
all, that extent of intellect he in a high 
degree most indubitably possessed, in 
order apparently to make him expiate 
by some very flat contradictions the crimes 
of his sentences, frequently too haughty 
and dictatorial. But here we see ad- 
vancing to his assistance another autho- 
rity whom the same persons have not yet 
learned to respect: this authority is Vol- 
taire, of whom we have previously spoken, 
who it cannot be denied was thoroughly 
versed in the Italian language, and whom 
the presence of great and manifest defects 
did not deter from rendering justice to 
the many beauties discoverable in Dante’s 
work. Voltaire, in short, speaking ol 
whom Chenier so well said—‘ The entire 
capacity of his intellect is discovered in 
his taste; he enlarges an art when he 
examines it, and his literature is that of 
genius”—vVoltaire has on several occa 
sions enunciated his opinion upon Dante, 
and this opinion, which they have termed, 
for reasons we are at a loss to divine, I 
considerate and irreflective, has never 
varied. In addition to the extracts we 
have already given from Voltaire’s written 
judgments on the Italian poet, we wi 

here subjoin one more, extracted from 4 
letter addressed to an Italian scholar, the 
Abbate Bertinelli, of Verona :— 

" think highly of the courage with 
which you have affirmed that Dante was 
a madman, and his work a monster (we 
see from this that even in Italy all knees 
did not bend to the idol). I believe thal 
in the main Algarotti thinks like you 
How strange that even upon such bags 
telles as these a thinking man should nol 
dare to utter his sentiments save into the 
ear of his friend! This world here below 
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“is, after all, but a poor masquerade. 
“Marrini reproaches us for preferring 


Virgil to his Dante, as though it were a 
crime. Whatever this poor man may say 
to the contrary, believe me that Dante 
may find his way into the libraries of the 
curious, but he will never be read. People 
are constantly robbing me of a volume of 
Ariosto, but Dante has never been stolen. 
I beseech you, send to the devil Z/ Signor 
Marrini and his entire Znferzo, along with 


the panther Dante fell in with on his way ; 


his lioness also, and his wolf. Ask pardon 
of Virgil that a poet of his country should 
have set him down in such bad company. 
Any one possessing a single spark of good 
sense ought to blush at this assemblage 
in hell of Dante, Virgil, St. Peter, and 
Madonna Beatrice. We find with us in 
the eighteenth century some few indi- 
viduals who strive to admire creations as 
stupidly extravagant and barbarous ; some 
éven have gone so far as to oppose them 
to the masterpiece of genius, wisdom, and 
eloquence which we possess in our own 
lanzuage. O tempora! O judicium !” 
Whilequotingthis opinion of Voltaire’s, 
we are far from absolutely affirming that 
it is also our own, and still less that it 
should be that of all who have perused 
the Divina Commedia. We have sought 
only to place ourselves under shelter of a 
great name and a perhaps too vigorously 
emitted opinion, in order that we may be 
enabled to bring forward with less risk 
and timidity certain propositions of our 


own, which might otherwise appear to 


our readers rash and irreflective, however 
circumspect they may be. Another emi- 
fRent writer of France, M. Ginguené, in 
his excellent Histoire Littéraire d@Italie 
(article, ‘‘Dante”’) blames ‘‘as false as they 
are uncivil and inhospitable those tren- 
chant opinions and decisions upon the 
literature of other nations, which cause 
us to be accused by them of ignorance, 

ride, levity, and rudeness.” We cannot, 
an truth, take too many precautions, not 
only that we may not merit these re- 
proaches, but yet that we may not draw 


- them down upon us; for be it here said, 
- the one does not necessarily bring with it 
the other. 


We ought, above all, to be 
particularly careful in regard to what we 


» say upon Dante, because the fanatical 
+ admirers of this poet are always ready to 
* exclaim that you do not understand his 
+ language, and that you are not worthy 
_ of feeling the full extent and power of his 


enius. Intrenched, however, behind the 
atteries of such men as Voltaire and La 
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Harpe, we shall be, perhaps, less exposed 
to their fire; and even if some of their 
shots should reach us, we shall have at 
least the consolation of falling in good 
company. 

This same M. Ginguené has in the above- 
mentioned work made a very beautiful 
analysis of the Divina Commedia, in which 
he has very skilfully brought forward all 
the more striking, energetic, and sublime 
passages which shine by intervals in this 
strange production ; while at the sane 
time calling attention to the enormous 
defects both of composition and style too 
frequently allied with these wild untu- 
tored beauties, there are evidences of 
sincerity alike in his encomiums and lis 
censures. Ina word, his analysis is he- 
yond contradiction one of the most honour- 
able monuments which has ever been 
raised, either by Frenchman or English- 
man, to the glory of Dante, and we can 
heartily recommend its perusal to all who 
take an interest in what relates to the life 
or works of the great Florentine poet. 
But whatever degree of esteem we may 
possess for the genius of the poet, must 
we not feel that there is either an excess 
of admiration or of complaisance in what 
the critic says of the poem as a whole? 
According to M. Ginguené, “ the Divina 
Commedia is a vast and extraordinary 
poetic machine of the newest and boldest 
conception, and the most admirable ar- 
rangement ;” it is “‘animmense machine, 
in which we know not what most to ad- 
mire—the audacity of the original design, 
or the firmness of pencil which in so huge 
a picture has not seemed for a single in- 
stant to repose.” These are high-sounding 
and magnificent words, certainly ; but are 
they appropriate to the subject under 
consideration—are they as just as they 
are pompous and energetic? We dare 
to think not. 

What, then, we may ask, is this plan, 
this admirable arrangement of the Divina 
Commedia? This we will state in a few 
words. The subject of the poem is a 
vision, and this vision consists of a journey, 
at first into hell, then to purgatory, and 
finally to Paradise. Dante’s Inferno is 
an inverted cone, an immense ditch, in 
fact, which opens from the surface of the 
earth, and terminates in the centre. It is 
formed of nine concentric circles, spirally 
disposed, and each circle is divided into 
several compartments, wherein are ranged 
the condemned according to the nature 
and enormity of their crimes. Dante, 
accompanied by Virgil, who serves him 
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as aguide, having descended to the bottom 
of this terrible funnel, turn upon them- 
selves, and remount the other half of the 
earth’s diameter, through a narrow chan- 
nel hollowed out by the passage of the 
waters. They are now at the Antipodes, 
where a lofty mountain presents itself to 
their view. This is purgatory; it is di- 
vided into seven circles, or circular plat- 
forms, whereon are placed the beings 
culpable of one of the seven sins termed 
by the Church mortal or cardinal. At 
the summit of the mountain is situated 
the terrestrial paradise, and above this 
rises the celestial paradise, formed of the 
seven planets; each of these planets 1s 
inhabited by the blest, whose felicity 
varies according to the difference in the 
cood actions by them performed and 
virtues practised in this mortal life; be- 
vond the seven planets exists the Empy- 
rean, the abode of the Divinity. In this 
third and last voyage Dante is conducted 
by Beatrice, formerly his mistress upon 
earth, but now representing theology in 
heaven ! 

‘The entire subject, the entire plan of 
the Divine Comedy, consists, then, In an 
‘imaginary journey through the three 
ahodes of souls, as taught by the Romish 
ereed; destined, the first, to the endless 
and unintermittmg chastisement of sins 
of the blackest dye; the second, to the 
limited punishment of the vices of our 
human nature; and the third, to the eter- 
nal reward of virtue. The idea of these 
three different localities was, of course 
furnished by the religion which Dante 
professed ; now we may ask, is that of an 
imaginary journey through these same 
localit ies such a mighty effort of genius ? 
Che fact of the matter is, people have on 
this subject allowed their reasoning fa- 
culties to be abused by a sort of imposing 
and terrible grandeur inherent in the 
nature of the objects themselves, and 
consequently altogether independent of 
it al Gc “_" mn play. 

» things, hike heavy 
and hell—we will sav nothj | ee 
gatory—powerfully s} k > an ya 
gatory—} y shake the imagination 
which cannot attain their limits: but the 
poet who transports his subieet into se 
region of supernatural ideas, does not ” 
our opinion, in thi , . 
of « sublimity fe eee 
by any means vaster t] fey ean 

7 s\ ian that of the 
writer who places it in the order of 
tural and sensible things. Wh ther “a 
scene be in heav hel ether the 
ett eaven and hell or upon earth : 
Whether the passions, the interests, the 


conditions of the personages brought foy 

ward be unalterable or transitory, out of 
time or in time, as the schools have j 

the genius of the poet will not really haye 

a greater degree of strength to put forth 

in the one than in the other case; on the 

contrary, we are rather inclined to imaging 
that he will find advantages and facilities 

in the first which will altogether fail him 
in the second. His model, for instance 

will exist only in his own imagination, 

aud it is to himself alone that he wil] 
be responsible for the resemblance of the 

picture; he will be doubly favoured by 
the indefinite vagueness of his subject. 
matter, which in nowise limits the soarings 
of his imagination, and which, moreover 

opens an immense field, in which that of 
his reader will outstrip his own, and will 
impute to him all the pleasure he may 
have experienced in his excursions. Let 
us not, then, be dupes of the emotions 
which spring from ourselves; let us not 
attribute to the power of genius what 
arises from the sole virtue of the objects 
offered to our thoughts, or rather to that 
which our thoughts attach thereto; and 
let us not seek to resemble those benighted 
individuals who kneel in holy terror before 
their dumb idols because they imagine 
they discern Divinity where there exists 
merely a rude and barbarous image of 
human nature. We repeat it: the Inferno, 
the Purgatorio, and the Paradiso, were 
given to Dante by religion ; these spots, 
inaccessible to the living man, could only 
be visited by him in idea; he imagines 
then a vision—a means already known and 
employed before him, ‘This vision is a 
tour undertaken successively through the 
three eternal kingdoms, first with one 
guide, afterwards with another; and this 
continuous promenade, destitute of m- 
terest, and without any very remarkable 
turns of fortune, offers no other variety 
than that of the things by him seen and 
heard. No; were we to draw down upon 
ourselves the sad fate of Cecce d’Ascole, 
whowas burned alive bythe Florentines for 
having dared to speak slightingly of their 
dear poet, we would never own, because we 
do not feel, that such a fiction so ordered 
could be styled a great and beautiful 
poetical machine. And after all, even the 
subject does not strictly belong to Dante, 
and when La Harpe saw in it less the 
invention of a true poet than that of a de- 
claiming monk of the thirteenth century, 
he expressed himself with much more 
exactitude than he actually imagined. 

is now averred that, long before the birth 
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ante, a young monk of Monte Cas- 
, named Alberic, had composed in 

in prose a vision, which vision con- 
sted of an imaginary ecstatic journey to 


hell, purgatory, and paradise; in this 
journcy he had St. Peter for guide and 


Cicerone, as had Dante Virgil and Beatrice; 
here he beheld certain things which bear 
a striking affinity with those described 
‘the Florentine poet; and we cannot 
asonably doubt but that the latter had 
knowledge of, and turned to his own 
fit, the vision of the monk Alberic. 
ings being thus, we are compelled to 
avow that the glory of Dante as the 
creator of a vast plan and of an immense 
poetical machine is in some measure tar- 
nighed. It is the only respect under 
Which we have so far ventured to question 
this great renown and discuss its titles. 
Heil, purgatory, and paradise, such as 
ion offers them to the Roman Catholic 
faith, are but dogmas, abstract meta- 
ical ideas, representing immaterial 
things, whose reality will not act upon 
our senses, and of which, as a natural 
comsequcnee, no image can exist in our 
minds. Of what are improperly termed 
places of suffering or felicity, in order to 
reduce them to the level of our finite un- 
derstandings, the genius of Dante has 
constructed actual places, of which he 
has marked the sites, determined the 
dimensions and boundaries, forms and 
colours, in such a manner that our ima- 
ation can readily conceive them, and 
inting even trace them on canvas. So 
ar this is undoubtedly a creation. The 
Inferno of Dante possesses nothing in 
common with that hell clumsily imitated 
from the Tartarus of the ancients, with 
its dark and noisome gulfs, where thou- 
sands of hideous demons torture the 
damned, cast them into fiery furnaces or 
into cauldrons of boiling oil, and feed in- 
cessantly the eternal fires of which they 
ate the prey. Constructed upon an en- 
tirely novel plan, the hell of the Dicriva 
Commedia terrifies by the horrible uni- 
formity of its structure, at once strange 
yet simple, and also by the frightful 


Waricty of its punishments, almost all of 
Which we find appropriated to the nature 
‘of the crimes committed with a degree of 






t worthy of Satan. But we cannot 
In thinking that the architect of the 
ferno has in some measure failed in his 
urgatorio; this latter is little better 
an a feeble edition of the Inferno turned 
side out—in other words, a cone—upon 
hich we ascend by means of seven cir- 
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cular platforms or steps, whereon are 
ranged the culprits, in place of an in- 
verted cone, into which we descend by 
nine concentric circles, on which are also 
ranged the guilty. These forms, which 
are in a certain fashion repeated in both 
places, undoubtedly engender monotony, 
and exhibit either exhaustion or lassitude 
of the imagination. We own that purga- 
tory could not, and ought not, to produce 
impressions so strong as hell, but it is 
precisely for this reason that the poet 
should have given it another form. The 
difference of the means would have ren- 
dered less prominent and sensible the 
inferiority of the effects. 

We willingly admit that the power of 
genius could succeed in creating an 
Inferno and a Purgatorio, because these 
are places of suffering, and suffering 
belongs essentially to the nature of man; 
and as if the evils to which he is con- 
demned by original sin were not sufli- 
cient, his natural ferocity must needs 
invent a thousand painful deaths. By 
indefinitely prolonging the duration of al! 
the horrible tortures under which our 
mortal frame would succumb in a few 
moments, with the addition of a never- 
dying remorse, we attain the only idea 
which we can form of the eternal chas- 
tisements of hell. But the delineation 
of heaven presents insurmountable difli- 
culties. Scripture and revelation alike 
forbidding us to place therein carthly 
pleasures, as the Pagans and Mussu!mans 
have done, by what traits and with what 
colours are we to compose an image of 
that state of eternal felicity which is to 
consist for the most part in a condition 
of intellectual contemplation? How is 
it possible for us in our present earthly 
state, weighed down, so to speak, as we 
are by the load of corruptible flesh to 
which the spiritual essence is chained— 
how, we repeat, is it possible for us here 
to depict to ourselves a state of happiness 
in which the senses are to have no share; 
an uniform and unchangeable happiness 
which is, however, always to exist equally 
active, vivid, and lively? In our earthly 
condition the idea of satiety, of weariness, 
is ever invincibly attached to all conti- 
nuity, were it even that of pleasure; and 
the only thing which can constitute hap- 
piness for us on earth is a series of varied 
pleasures, and agreeable employments 
alternating with intervals of repose, pri- 
vation, labour, and even pain; these, we 
repeat, are the concomitants of earthly 
happiness, for strange as it may appear, 
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earthly happiness would not exist were it 
not for the recurrence of some of those 
ingredients in our cup of life which we 
term pains and sorrows. | And after all, 
what is happiness? Does it not in a great 
measure consist of, or, more properly 
speaking, perhaps, is it not vastly heigh- 
tened by, the recollection of past pains 
and sorrows, now by the hand of a mer- 
ciful and all-wise and all-gracious Provi- 
dence removed far from us—of difficulties, 
which we at one time imagined insur- 
mountable, vanquished, or temptations 
overcome? But what has Dante done ? 
He has filled the thirty-three cantos of 
his paradise with metaphysics, theology, 
and mysticism. For the rest he has re- 
presented the blessed as so many flames 
or lights, which pass eternity in forming 
groups and tracing different designs, such 
as the cross, crowns, roses, eagles (!), 
letters and words! Now we ask the 
candid reader can anything be conceived 
more monstrously absurd — more su- 
premely ridiculous—not to say impious, 
than the idea of such an employment for 
“the souls of the just made perfect” ? It 
only shows to what extremes of folly the 
imagination of man will lead him when he 
deals with matters above mortal ken. 
But setting aside its impiety im a scrip- 
tural point of view, all must admit that 
these fires—sometimes fixed, sometimes 
changing, and in this bearing a resem- 
blance in our conception to nothing so 
much as a very superior exhibition of 
fireworks at Vauxhall, impart a very 
feeble and a very imperfect idea of the 
happiness of the elect. It is with much 
reason that the joys of heaven are termed 


ineffable, since as it is not permitted to: 


the carnal mind to conceive them, it can- 
not possibly be permitted to speech to 
describe them. Dante, then, undertook 
a task above the power of haman facul- 
ties, and has consequently borne the 
punishment of his temerity. His para- 
dise, to say the least of it, is excessively 
wearisome. But in every respect that 
can only be considered as a very unhappy 
subject of a poem whose march of neces- 
sity must commence by an interest raised 
to the highest degree which the human 
Imagination can conceive and support, 
and terminate by all the elements which 
the delineation of an incomprehensible 
happiness contains of languishing, fasti- 
dious, and insipid for the mind. 

How much more vivid, more animated, 
more picturesque, are the Tartarus, the 
Elysian fields, and the Olympus of the 


ancients, than the Inferno, the Purgs, 
torio, and the Paradiso created by Dante! 
A single book of the neid, the sixt), 
contains more true beauties than the 
entire thirty-four cantos of the Inferno 
The imagination of Virgil brought fort) 
brilliant chimeras approved by taste ; thet 
of Dante too frequently produces only 
monsters similar to the hideous visions gf 
the nightmare. We are aware of all that 
must be accorded to the difference of 
times and religious systems; we knoy 
that from out a narrow and _auster 
creed, and a century of ignorance, filled 
with dark superstitions and frightful dis. 
cords, a poet could not derive inspirations 
so happy as from the fortunate epoch 
which the universe enjoyed under the 
domination of Augustus. But this very 
consideration, one of the stock weapons 
always brought forward by the enthu. 
siasts of Dante, serves to decide the 
question to their disadvantage. Dante 
could only be a barbarian genius, and he 
was what circumstances compelled him to 
be. Let us not, then, conipare works 
which ought not, under any circum. 
stances, to be compared together; but 
neither let us seek to equalize them by 
placing them on the same footing in our 
esteem, and by lavishing on the one the 
formula of adiniration which should be 
long to the other. We should not allow 
the aspect of an old gothic church to 
draw from us the same expressions of 
admiration as the sight of the Pantheon 
of Rome, or of the Propylea of Athens, 

We had purposed, ere bringing this 
article to a conclusion, to have entered 
upon a consideration of certain points 
connected with the philosophy and rel- 
gious creed of Dante—subjects which 
have, during the last few years, given 
rise to much controversy, but the length 
to which our remarks have already ex: 
tended preclude our doing so; we att, 
however, unwilling to close without offer- 
ing on these subjects some further obser- 
vations, which we will endeavour to render 
as brief as the matter will permit. And 
first, as to the connexion between the 
philosophy of Dante and the moder 
rationalistic philosophy of the nineteenth 
century. 

Dante, we think, may be numbered 
amoug the more remarkable precursots 
of modern Rationalism, as having the first 
given to the philosophical sciences a moral 
political, and universal direction. He, 
however, did not go to that extent which 
is visible at the present day, He did 
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~ ~not divine humanity by representing it as 
sufficient in itself without any other light 
than its own finite reason, without any 
other rule than its own will. 


Neither 
did he inclose it in the various circles of 
its terrestrial destinies, as do those for 
whom all historical events are but the 
hecessary causes and effects of other 
events, passed or future. He placed hu- 


“fomprehended that it was not entirely of 
‘this world, through which it passes, as it 
were, in swarms; he proceeded at the 


fom neither so high nor solow. He 


first to seek it at the end of the journey 
where the innumerable pilgrims of life are 
assembled for ever. It has been said 
of Bossuet that with the staff of Moses 
in his hand he drives generations to 
the tomb. Pursuing the image a little 
further, we might say that Dante awaits 
them there with the balance of judgment. 
Supported by the truths which they are 
Bound to believe and upon the justice 
which they are to have meted out to 
them, he weighs their works in the scales 
of eternity, he points out to them on the 
right hand and on the left the abodes which 
their virtues or their crimes have pre- 
_ for them, and at his voice the mul- 
fitude is divided, and passes onward to 
its endless abode, either through the gates 
of hell or along the path which ye 7 
to heaven. ‘Thus, with the idea of an 
3 returns into 
history; humanity, humbled beneath the 
aw of death, rises by the law of duty, 
and if we refuse to it the honours of a 
proud apotheosis, we rescue it from the 
opprobrium of a brutal fatalism. 

_ Onthe subject of Dante’s true religious 
ereed, various have been the opinions 
promulgated by different writers. This 


problem, indeed, may be said to have been 


the cause of almost endless discussion 


for the last three centuries. We cannot 
‘help thinking that much both of time, 
‘research, and labour have been, if not 
wholly thrown away, at least p 
_ expended, in a controversy which could 
= be satisfactorily settled either way, 


rofitlessly 


but which, at any rate, could not fail— 


_ which, indeed, was the case—to lead to 
~ much bitterness of feeling, ill-will, and 
» unamiable displays of party spirit. Space 
+ does not permit our entering at any length 
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ppon this matter, nor, indeed, have we 
any inclination so to do. On a careful 
examination, however, of the various argu- 
ments which have been adduced on either 
side by the writers who have attempted 
to handle this guestio verata—as Bellar- 
min, Ugo Foscolo, and Rossetti, among 
the Italians, Schlegel in Germany, and 
Duplessis-Mornayand Coffeteau in France, 
as well as the light thrown upon the 
subject by the poem itself, our own opinion 
indubitably inclines to the side of those 
who maintain that, far from displaying a 
leaning towards what afterwards became 
the creed of our reformed religion, Dante 
ever remained strictly attached to the 
creed of his fathers. To trace the various 
causes which have led us to the formation 
of this opinion would, we repeat, occupy 
more time and space than we can aflord, 
but we conceive it to be impossible for 
any one to attentively peruse the Diving 
Commedia without being deeply impressed 
with the manifestly papistical nature of 
the doctrines it inculcates, and the tho- 
roughly Roman Catholic spirit which 
pervades and overshadows the entire 
work. 

In conclusion, Dante’s true glory, in 
our idea, consists in having been the 
creator of the Tuscan language and 
poetry, and of having impressed upon 
both the one and the other a certain cha- 
racter of loftiness and energy, which the 
softness and delicacy of Petrarch’s style 
appeared in some measure to have effaced 
during a long succession of years, but 
which revived with fresh éc/a¢ under the 
manly pen of Alfieri. It is this cireum- 
stance which explains the enthusiasm of 
the Italians for Dante, and which justifies 
even its excess. As to other nations, 
their debt is entirely acquitted towards 
this sublime yet barbarian genius when 
they have admired some famous episodes 
of the Jxferno, and a certain number of 
passages, sometimes remarkable for an 
astonishing vigour of thought and ex- 
pression, and sometimes penetrated with 
a deep and touching melancholy or pro- 
found sensibility, all the more astonishing, 
and we may add captivating, as proceed- 
ing from a poet whose muse is vengeance 
and whose masterpiece a monument ol 
hatred. 
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EXPERIENCES OF A REAL DETECTIVE, 


By Ixsrector F. 





No. 9.—BIGAMY AND CHILD-STEALING. 


“Lynpuurst! Lyndhurst! Who knows 
Lyndhurst ?” exclaimed the head super- 
intendent at Scotland-yard, who had just 
opened a note brought by post, address- 
ing a lot of us detectives. ‘“ Who knows 
Lyndhurst ?” 

“Lord Lyndhurst ?” 

“ Bosh! A place somewhere in Hamp- 
shire. There’s a long job there for one of 
you—three or four months of it, perbaps, 
or more, Lawyer Bence, of New-square, 
intimates.” 

“T have never been there,” said I; 
‘but I know it’s in the heart of the New 
Yorest..” 

“Tn the heart of the New Forest, eh? 
Well, 1 think you had better take the 
aflair in hand; along spell in the heart 
of the New Forest would only suit a man 
without encumbrances; besides, you can 
groom horses, 1 know, a faculty which 
Mr. Bence thinks may come into advan- 
tageous play.” 

“Does Mr. Bence, then, suppose a 
detective officer is going to groom horses 
in the New Forest for three or four 
mouths ?” 

“I dowt know, I’m sure. You had 
better call upon Mr. Bence and ascertain, 
taking this note with you. It’s a deuce 
of an in-and-out ease of bigamy, ehild- 
stealing, and I don’t know what besides, 
and inimediate attention to the affair is 
commauded. You must see Mr. Bence 
without delay. He is waiting at bis 
ofiice.” é 

“Oh, youare the detective officer whose 
services 1 have applied for,” said Mr. 
Bence, glancing first at me, next at a 
couple of lines which the inspector had 
writien at the foot of his own note. “Sit 
down, I shall be disengaged in two or 
three minutes, and we will go into the 
affair.” 

Mr. Beuce finished a letter he was 
writing, despatched it, gave orders that 
he was not to be disturbed whilst I was 
with him, settled himself in his leather 
fauteuil, and hooking his two thumbs into 
lis waistcoat arm-holes, began. 


. You have brought your note-book, of 
course 2 





“T have,” said I, producing it. 

“Very well; I will then recount to you 
the chief circumstances, the broad outline 
of this most complicated, abominable, in. 
explicable business. The broad outline 
only, which we confide in your skill to 
fill up, in a manner, as we trust, which 
shall materially modify the character of 
the sketch. 

“ My client, Tracy Shapcott, Esquire, of 
Portland-place, London, and Beech Hall, 
situate between Lyndhurst and Lyming., 
ton, in the New Forest, Hampshire, is a 
centieman of very impulsive, ardent tem- 
perament. When younger, though he ts 
not thirty yet, he was naturally much 
more so. Je was an only son, and the 
heir to a fine property, yet he must needs 
marry, positively marry, a peasant-wench 
for her pretty face! A quite uneducated 
irl, I am told—bodily beauty, nothing 
more—not even moral execlicnee. Such 
marriages appear monstrous to the eye of 
reason, but nevertheless are, as we all 
know, of constant occurrence, and I 
suppose will coutinue to be of constant 
occurrence to the end of time. He—m! 

“Tn this ease, young Tracy Shapcott— 
he had only passed his majority by a few 
weeks when the marriage took place— 
was lured on by a wily rascal, named 
Street, the girl’s step-father, who was at 
the time acting as Tracy Shapeott senior’s 
bailiff. ‘The wife’s maiden name was 
Parsons—Ann Parsons; and her mother 
ran away after not many months’ cohabl- 
tation with Street, as I understand, m 
company with a tinker, or something of 
the sort. A charming circle, truly, for 
Tracy Shapeott to enter! His father died 
not very long after the disreputable mar- 
rage of his son, and in happy ignorance 
thereof. Mrs. l'raey Shapeott was for 
brief time installed mistress of Beech Hall 
—a very brief time. Mere personal beauty 
soon palls upon the imagination of a man 
of taste and refinement; the wife was 
speedily wearied of, as she was unsulte 
for, the state of life to which she had 
been exalted or condemned ; a separation 
was gladly agreed to by both, Mr. Tracy 
covenanting to allow her five hundre 
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er annum for life. Should the expected 
Schild be born alive, that, when weaned, was 
o be given into his charge. Fortunately, 


the child was still-born, at a place near 


Lymington, where she at the time resided 
with Street, her step-father. 

_ “Soon afterwards Street, always accom- 
panied by Mrs. Shapcott, removed to a 
guperior residence about a mile distant 
m Lyndhurst. There the wife was 
ken suddenly ill of small-pox. Mr. 
Phapcott very properly refused to see her, 
but sent Mr. Fowler, a surgeon of Lynd- 
urst, to attend upon her. He also en- 
gaged the services of an M.D. of London 

lebrity, who chanced to be on a profes- 
Biona! visit at the Harl of Malmesbury’s, 
hear Christ Church, also a town or village 

the New Forest. ‘The case proved to 
Be a bad one—confluent small-pox. She 
Tecovered—that is, she did not die, but 
Hier health was permanently affected, and 
fier beauty entirely gone, scarred, seamed, 
almost beyond recognition. Change of 







_ @ir and scene was prescribed, and sie left 


the neighbourhood of Lyndhurst under 
the care of Street, her step-father. Mr. 
Tracy Shapcott lad one, and only one, 
brief interview with his wife previous to 
her departure. 
_ “Up to this time,” continued Mr. 
Bence, “my client had no one but himself 
to blame for the disgrace and misery 
€aused by his marriage. We shall now 
$ee him the victim of a cruel, heartless 
@onspiracy, the actors in which have 
herto escaped legal detection. Street 
amd his siep-daughter had been gone 
about threeweeks when a letter, re-posted 
from Hampshire, was received at Port- 
Jand-place by Mr. ‘Tracy Shapeott. It 
Was dated from Liverpool, and announced 
the death of his wife. A certified copy 
of the registrar’s certificate of the death 


‘Btated that Ann, wife of Tracy Shapcott, 
Esquire, died of aneurism. 
"Which was signed Philip Street, was brief 
and business-like. Tie writer stated that 


The letter, 





aving no tie left that bound him to Eng- 
nd, he intended emigrating to America. 
e respectfully asked Mr. Tracy Shap- 
tt to afford him the means of doing so 
With comfort and a prospect of success in 
the New World, for the sake of her who 
had been so untimely cut of. It was 
@dded, that whatever Mr. Shapcott in- 
ended to give, if anything, which of 
@ourse was quite optional with him, ought 
0 be forwarded at once, as he, Philip 
Sireet, intended sailing by the next 
sacket, whether or not. 
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“It would be absurd to suppose that 
the letter and enclosure did not afford 
Tracy Shapcott inexpressible relief, He 
is also avery generous as well as rich 
man, and under those combined influences 
he, by the same day’s post, forwarded a 
draft for one thousand pounds upon a 
Liverpool banker, payable to the order of 
Philip Street.” 

“ Without inquiring whether the certi- 
ficate of death was genuine or not ?” 

“Without making any inquiry. But the 
certificate of death was genuine enough, 
as far as the official registry was con- 
cerned; there is no doubt about that. 
Moreover, the simple fact that by the 
woman’s death the five hundred per 
annum ceased to be payable, repressed 
suspicion.” 

“That is true, sir. 
noted all the points. 
list of dates.” 

“Yes; a clerk shall make an accurate 
copy for you. A few months passed, not 
quite three, when Tracy Shapcott married 
again. He could not have made a more 
suitable, happier choice. The young lady 
was the only child of a wealthy Wiltshire 
gentleman, whose country seat is not a 
hundred miles from Devizes. The mar- 
riage was a singularly happy one up to 
its fourteenth honeymoon. ‘Then thunder 
fell, Mr. and Mrs, Tracy Shapcott were 
sitting at dessert with a few friends at 
the house in Portland-place, when the 
post brought a letter bearing the Lynd- 
hurst mark, and marked in strong un- 
derlined words—Iuweprate. Mosv Ix- 


I have carefully 
You will give me a 


porTanT. The leiter was from Mr. 
Shapcott’s butler at Beech Hall, and 
announced that Philip Street eid his 


step-daughter, Mrs. Tracy Shapcott, were 
returned to their old place of abode. Te, 
the butler, Mr. Fowler, the surgeon, and 
his assistant, had seen the woman, who 
was still very ill, almost bed-ridden, and 
there could be no manner of doubt it 
was really Mrs. Shapcott. Philip Street 
stoutly denied that he had ever written 
to Mr. Tracy Shapcott upon any subject, 
and said he should not perhaps have leit 
the place in Cumberland where he had 
lived since he left Hampsbire, but that 
not having received a draft for the two 
hundred and fifty pounds due on the an- 
nuity, he thought perhaps Mr. ‘racy 
meant to shirk out of the obligation, and 
had come to see about it. He hac re- 
ceived when he went away one years 
annuity, five hundred pounds, In advance, 
and it was to have been es by haif- 














yearly instalments, zo¢ in advance, after- 
wards. 

'I'o be as brief as possible,” the lawyer 

went on to say, “the upshot was, that 
nothing could be proved against Street. 
The Liverpool clerk who had cashed the 
thousand-pounds draft was quite clear that 
he, Street, was not the man who presented 
it, and the registrar was equally positive 
he was not the husband of the woman 
that officer saw lying dead, and who was 
described to him as Ann, wife of ‘Tracy 
Shapcott, Esq. All that was of but minor 
importance. The dreadful fact that the 
first Mrs. Tracy Shapcott was alive could 
not be disputed; a cruel, irreparable blow 
was inflicted upon a most amiable lady, 
the nominal second wife, and upon the 
equally innocent, morally speaking, hus- 
band. One child, a girl, had been born to 
them, another was upon ‘the road. Of 
that, also, the lady was in due time safely 
delivered. It, too, was a girl, and the 
law-bastardized sisters were respectively 
baptized Emily and Perdita.” 

“A dreadful business, truly; but I 
really don’t see how a police officer can 
hope to better it.” 

*“Stop—stop; you haven’t heard half 
yet. I need not say that the children 
remained with their mother, and most 
charming children they were—are, I trust. 
Mr. Shapcott earnestly longed to see and 
to speak with them—the eldest, at alli 
events. This request always met with a 
stern refusal, chiefly, I am quite sure, 
through the influence of the lady’s father, 
who has never forgiven Mr. Tracy Shap- 
cott for not having, as soon as he received 
the letter purporting to be signed by Philip 
Street, proceeded without an hour’s delay 
to Liverpool, and ascertained the truth 
of the representation forwarded to hin— 
the proper course, no doubt, but it is so 
easy to be wise after the event. As I was 
saying, Mr. Shapcott’s earnest, humble 
entreaties to be allowed to see his chil- 
dren, to speak with them, if but for a few 
minutes, were invariably refused. Mr. 
Tracy Shapcott has, unfortunately, been 
frequently heard to express himself with 
great bitterness upon the subject. Well, 
about a twelvemonth ago—the clerk, as I 
have said, will give you the exact dates— 
about a twelvemonth ago, the eldest child 
Emily, was kidnapped—stolen away, 10 one 
knows how or by whom. She was playing 
in the grounds of her grandpapa’s mansion 
near Devizes, and when sought for could 
nowhere be found. Suspicion immediately 
fell upon Mr. Shapcott ; search warrants, 
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grounded upon certain wild expressions— 
threats, in fact, it was sworn he had used— 
were granted, high rewards were offered, 
all without effect ; the child could not be 
traced. Aud now,” continued Mr. Bence, 
quite excitedly, “and now, only three days 
ago, the remaining child, Perdita, has, in 
like manner, disappeared, and can no. 
where be found. Mr. Shapcott is again, by 
general consent, the culprit, and in order, 
if possible, to punish him, an indictment 
for bigamy is to be preferred. ‘That, how. 
ever, is mere blank cartridge. The moral 
opprobrium attaching to an act which in- 
flicts new and terrible wounds upon the 
heart of a lady whose life he had, however 
unintentionally, blighted, is what bows 
him to the earth.” 

“Then you do not concur in the general 
verdict that Mr. Tracy Shapcott is guilty 
of the abduction of the children ?” 

“Tdonot. I feel convinced that he is 
as innocent of the atrocious offence as I 
myself am. Nay, that he laments, pas- 
sionately grieves over the loss of the 
children as truly as their mother does, and 
would hesitate at no sacrifice to recover 
them for her. But I cannot persuade 
others to concur in that opinion.” 

“Am I bound, then, upon a voyage 
of discovery in search of the missing 
children ?” 

“ Not exactly; yours will be a general 
commission. Fire would not burn it out 
of me that Street, Philip Street, is the 
Alpha and Omega of all the mischief, 
though I confess to being unable to point 
to any tangible evidence in support ol 
that opinion. It is in a duel with hin— 
al dual of wit, cunning, invention, and 
circumvention, Mr. Detective—that I 
wish to employ you.” 

“How am 1] to provoke the duel? what 
weapons can you provide me with?” 

“The duel will be easily enough pro- 
voked; mother-wit and trained sagacity 
must be your weapons. This is about 
the state of the matter: I returned from 
Hampshire yesterday morning, and after 
taking stock after my return of what J 
had learned, what discovered, found only 
one hopeful item, which hopeful item is, 
that Philip Street, who lives in hardly 
such good style as befits a man practicaliy 
in the enjoyment of five hundred pet 
annum, seldom keeps his groom more 
than a month, will never employ a native 
of the place, and has a preference for deal 
men, the deafer the better. Now you cat 
act as groom for a time, being sufficiently 
paid for so doing ; you are nota native of 
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‘circumstance, or [ may forget it. 
_ vas a rumour, a sort of indistinct buzz 
~ floating about, which, when I strove to 
atch and realize it, faded away, that the 
girl Parsons, Mrs. Tracy Shapcott, you 









x stake her to wife; likely also to be speedily 


Ahose parts, and I conclude, or you would 
ot be worth your salt as a detective, can 


’ be as deaf as a block of wood when you 
please, and for as long as you please.” 


“ Well, Iam up to that mark. How 


_ then?” 


* “You will have to leave the train, say 
Within nine or ten miles of Lyndhurst, 
1d assume the garb, gait, speech of a 
hard-up, but decent tramp, in search of 







gardening, or groom work—any mortal 


hing. Your rock a-head in life has been 
that dreadful deafness, or you’d have had 


Ro occasion to tramp all the way from 


Bussex in search of work. There’s a nice 
place you can put up at in Lyndhurst, the 

ox and Hounds, where they take in 
decent tramps, and which of an evening, 
@specially Sunday evening, is filled with 
Village company. They'll be full of nothing 
else now but Squire Shapcott being going 
to be tried after all for bigamy—he owns 
half the village—and about the carrying 
off of the children. My life upon it you'll 


4 get further into the heart of the mystery 


am one evening that way than I should 
by making direct inquiries for a twelve- 
month.” 

“That is likely enough. Does Philip 
Street frequent the Fox and Hounds of 
an evening ?” 

“Not he. He is too cunning to place 
his brain and tongue under the influence 
of strong ale. No, but he'll be sure to 


hear there is a strange tramp hanging 
about there, who says he can do horses, 


and gardens, and is as deaf asa millstone. 
He’ll snap at you like a ravenous pike at 
a favourite bait. My word for it he will,” 
added the lawyer, rubbing his fat hands, 
and shaking his fat sides with glee. “Then, 
then,” said he, “if there is anything to 
discover, any villany to detect,—and sure 
Iam there is,—it will be very strange if 


you fail to seize and hold it.” 


* ©T don’t know; that’s to beseen. It’s 
@ complicated business r 

» One moment. Let me mention one 
‘There 









now, had been married Jefore she es- 


spoused Shapcott, and that it was not 
Pknown if her husband was dead or not. 
~ Nothing more likely than that such a girl 
~ should have married at an earlier age than 





wenty—she was in her twenty-first year 
vhen poor Shapcott was fool enough to 
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deserted, and if deserted, to reassume the 
character of a single woman. Bear that 
important hint well in mind. I do not 
think I have any other suggestion to 
make,” added Mr. Bence, looking up at 
the ceiling with knit brows, thrusting one 
hand under his waistcoat and jingling his 
old-fashioned chain and seals with the 
other; “if any idea likely to be of service 
should occur to me I will write to you.” 

“No, no, sir, no writing to me, if you 
please; tramps don’t receive letters, espe- 
cially not lawyers’ letters. The Lynd- 
hursters would be fly in ® moment. I 
must be tramp out and out; live cheap 
and shocking bad like a tramp, sleep upon 
a straw bed like a tramp, which I take it, 
if it lasts only a month,—and the superin- 
tendent spoke of three or four months,— 
is uncommon hard lines, far beyond the 
lines of general duty.” 

“Quite right, quite right; but don’t 
trouble yourself about that. Only sue- 
ceed, and the reward will be liberal— 
most liberal.” 

“Ts that meaning to say that the game 
is to be played upon the principle of no 
cure no pay? Because if so——” 

“Not at all; you misunderstand me. 
For faithful work, though no favourable 
result be obtained, an adequate, gencrous 
remuneration will be awarded. I pledged 
myself to that effect in my letter yester- 
evening to the Commissioners. Llere,” 
added the lawyer, “‘is earnest-money for 
the purchase of your tramper’s outfit.” 

Some other minor preliminaries were 
arranged, and I left the office. I rather 
liked the job: it was a pleasant time of 
year, the first week in June, and if oce 
curred to me that as I should be sure to 
get work in the hay-fields, and 1 could 
mow famously when a lad, I should by 
that means have a good chance not only 
of avoiding suspicion as to my real clia- 
racter, but of sounding the village mind 
in all its nooks and corners anent the 
Shapcott troubles. 


** Can’ee let a poor feller a bed cheepish, 
mam?” said a worn, tired, dusty, but 
decent-looking tramp, carrying a mowing- 
scythe, the long curved blade of which 
was carefully bound round with hay- 
bands, upon his right shoulder, and a 
small bundle in his left hand, addressing 
the buxom widow landlady of the Fox 
and Hounds, Lyndhurst. 

“Yes, a shake down in the loft for 


fourpence.” 
“Not at no price! well, must trudge 
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furder then, and I’ve walked a mort of 
miles to-day already. Half-a-pint of beer, 
missus.” 

“You can have a shake down for four- 
pence,” bawled the landlady, seeing how 
wooden-deaf the man was, at the same 
time handing the half-pint and receiving 
a silver fourpenny in her open palm. _ 

“ eh, what, no—no none of that,” cried 
the tramp, grabbing back his fourpenny 
bit, “a half-pint is a penny all the world 
over—not twopence, a penny—not two- 
pence. Tom Dawkins beant such a fool 
as that nayther.” 

It was Sunday evening, a considerable 
number of village rustics were clustered 
round the bar, and the inner rooms were 
ringing with their noisy mirth, After an 
immense deal of bawling into Tom Daw- 
kins’ ears by more than one pair of lungs, 
he was at last made to comprehend that 
he might have a shake down for four- 

ence, and that no such iniquity had 
Sie intended as charging him twopence 
for a half-pint of beer. Tom Dawkins 
apologized, being a leetle deaf. ‘ Not so 
very much,” added Tom ; “ I’ve seen some 
a dang’d deal wus; my own brother was 
twice as deaf.’ Upon which one of the 
company remarked that talking of being 
deaf as apost, that feller must be as deaf 
as twenty posts and a milestone to boot, 
at which there was a great laugh. Tom 
laughed too, thinking it was at a shy 
young fellow who had just come in with 
his sweetheart. ‘ Never, never mind, 
boy,” said Tom, “let ’em laugh, they 
wunt Jaugh themselves as young as thee 
beest. i’se warrant, they’d be precious 
glad to, tho’, wouldn’t they? Thee good 
health and thee sweetheart’s; ay, ay, let 
’em laugh, it shakes the wind out on*em.” 

The evening’s result was that I had 
made a favourable impression upon the 

Lyndhurst rusties, by whom I was there 
and then christened “Deaf Dawkins.” 
As the evening wore on I was engaged 
to assist on the following day at mowing 
a field of seven acres, at five shillings an 
acre, and before I crawled up into the 
loft a hundred people in and about Lynd- 
hurst knew that I said I wouldn’t turn 
my back to any one for mowing hay, 
hook-and-bagging wheat, gardening, look- 
ing alter horses, and even shoeing horses. 
1 wanted to tell a story about shoeing a 
horse on the high road, but I was sung 


down by a stunning chorus to the fa. 
vourite song of— 


“For a shoiny noight is my Celoight, 
In the zaizon of the year.” - 


Sunday evening alehouse concerts are 
highly popular im English agricultural 
villages. I could not, for my purpose, 
have achieved a more favourable intro. 
duction to the neighbourhood. I heard, 
however, nothing that evening of the 
Shapcott business; his name was not 
ounce, in my hearing, mentioned. The 
were all too merry, too full of themselves, 
their Sunday clothes, their sweethearts, 
their pipes, beer, and song revelry, to 
care for or think of much else. 

It was different on the Wednesday 
evening. There was a raffle at the Fox 
and Hounds for a common china tea-set, 
put up by a poor woman who wanted the 
money to pay her rent, and was, as in all 
such cases, an affair of charity; the organ 
of benevolence stimulated by the almost 
universal passion for gambling. 

The main room was pretty full, and 
after the important business of the even- 
ing was concluded, the conversation 
became miscellaneous, various questions 
being discussed by different groups of 
customers. Somebody asked, aloud, ad- 
dressing a knowing-looking chap seated 
at a small table alone, drinking aristo 
cratic grove, and ditto cigar—he was a 
lawyer’s clerk, I afterwards knew—if it 
were true that a London runner was 
coming down to make inquiries, and swear 
in Squire Stanton’s servants as to what 
they knowed about the children. The 
knowing young man, after deliberating 
his reply, during about a dozen whills, 
said, “It had not quite been decided 
whether the runner should be sent for or 
not; but in his, the speaker’s, humble 
opinion, it wouldn’t be of the least use to 
have one down. ‘The childen,”’ added he, 
with solemn tone and expression, “ wil 
never be seen again, nor heard of again in 
this world. Never! Take my word for 
that. Mind you, I say nothing against 
Squire Shapcott. God forbid! Not 4 
word. And as to some people I have 
heard trying in some way to mix up Mr. 
Street’s name with the terrible business, 
it is ridiculous. What need he cate 
whether the children lived or died, grew 
up to be the ornaments of society, % 
were cruelly——. Ah! But a still 
tongue keeps a wise head. Waiter, 
this glass again !” ; 
~ “As for the matter of that, Mr. Crowe, 
said a fresh-looking, middle-aged mat, 


“what motive can Squire Shapcott have ~ 


for doing harm to his own children? ‘The 
little girls, wherever they may be, are # 
right as a trivet, Pll warrant.” 
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“children an injury. . 
_ gay, never shal/ say so; but this I know, 





vand the ) 
‘the parish arter all, and he’s a downright 
devil, is Street; and if he’s got a spite 
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“T never said,” rejoined Mr. Crowe, 
**that Squire Shapcott had done the 
I never intend to 


there’s wheels within wheels, and that I 

may know better how they work round 

and round than you.” 

. There was a pause after that emphatic 

claration, and the listening ceased to 
general. This was fortunate. Five 

rsix of the company, two of them my 


‘mates in the hay-field, close to whom [ 
was sitting, had, I soon found, a very bad 


to) 


‘pinion of Street, and a knowledge of his 
antecedents, as well as those of the Par- 
Bons’ family, extending many years back. 


+ “He’s a bad ’un, I tell’ee, is Street.” 


= “Softly. Mind what you are saying!” 


d he indicated my presence by a nod of 
his head. 


~ 4 “Qh, never mind he; he’s deafer nor 


his table. It’s Deaf Dawkins, as we 
@alls ’un; I have a been workin’ wiun 
wyesterday and to-day. Never mind he.” 
~ “He’s a bad ’un is Street, I tell’ee, 
stock and lock.” ‘The speaker looked 
dike an under-gamekeeper or forester. “I 
summered and wintered ’un for more nor 
thirty years, long afore he was such a 
‘big man as heis now. I do know for 
ertain—I could take my Bible oath on 
M—that he starved his poor old mother 


ito death only to get hold of the ten gold 
uineas she’d saved up in better days, so 


as not to be buried by the parish. The 
old woman showed them safe to a neigh- 
bour only the very day afore she died. 
hey warn’t safe arter the old lady had 
lipped herwind. Yes, they was safe, in 
that warmint of a son of her’s pocket ; 
poor old crectux’ was buried by 


‘agen the Squire, and he thought that by 


stealin’ the young ’uns safely away he 
could bring shame and disgrace upon him, 
‘she’s just the feller to spare no pains, stick 
at nothin’, to do it.” 

* “Didn’t you knowthe Parsons’s? Street 
>married the widow Parsons’s, didn’t he ?” 
i} “Yes, I think Idid know the Parsons ; 

"and a precious nice lot ¢hey were. There 
_ was mother Parsons who Street married, 
~ and who soon afterwards ran away with 
~~ Joe Bates, the travelling razor-grinder 

and tinker. 


39 


There was—— 
*Wasn’t Joe Bates in the army once 
interrupted the previous querist. 

“He was; and being a scholard, rose 
up to be a payin’ sergeant. There he was 


9 
. 


licked; havin’ the dibs to handle, they 
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stuck to his fingers ; he was tried for false 
accounts, and got two years’ treadmill : 
and when he came out, travelled the 
country as a grinder and tinker. Well, 
as I was a-sayin’—stop, we'll have another. 
Wont your deaf mate drink 2” 

“Wont he! try ’un. It’s of no use 
hollerin’; show ’un the pot wi’ the handle 
his way. He can hear that, eh? Well, 
he bean’t a bad sort.’’ 

“As I was sayin’, there was Mother 
Parsons and her two gals.” 

“'T'wo gals! I never knowed she had 
more than one.” 

“'T'wo, I tel’ee. I knowed ’em bot) 
from the time they was  sixpenneth of 
halipence high. Wasn’t they stunnin’, 
beautiful gals! I never seed such faces 
and figures in my life, never! and I’ve 
been in Lunnon, too, often enough. Their 
names was Bet and Nance. Nance was 
the one Squire married. I warn’t much 
surprised at that, knowing the sort of 
young man he was. ‘The gals was twins, 
and like one another as two peas; you 
actually didn’t know which was which if 
you seed ’em apart—not by their faces, | 
mean; blowed if you could! I couldn’t 
myself. When you seed ’em walk, you 
could though. Bet was born with one 
leg about three inches shorter than 
t’other.” 

“ What went of Bet ?” 

“TI can’t say; nor whether she was 
married or not when she went off, which 
was afore she was sixteen, and a good 
while afore either them or Street came 
into this part of the country. They all 
come from up Andover way.” 

“ Deaf Dawkins is wanted!” said the 
waiter. ‘“ Mr. Street wants him.” 

Deaf Dawkins, made at last to compre- 
hend that he was wanted, walked out of 
ihe room. Deaf Dawkins, with all his 
experience in villainous physiognomies, at 
once mentally decided that he had never 
seen a more villainous one than that of 
Mr. Philip Street. 

* Are you the man they call Deaf Daw- 
kins ?” shouted that person in Dawkins’ 
ear. 

The poor fellow looked hopelessly ai 
the questioner, then on the ground, then 
up again at the questioner, stroking his 
chin meditatively the while. He was 
again asked in a eedes shriller key, if he 
was Deaf Dawkins. A gleam of light sho’ 
across his eyes. 

“Mowin’! Yes;Icantakeajob. | 
finished the last this evening.” 

“T told you it was of no use, Mr. 
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Street,” said the landlady. m 
precious sight deafer than a stone wall. 

Mr. Street laughed and looked pleased. 

“ Please hand me a piece of chalk, Mrs. 
Stares ; [ll try if he can read.” 

Mr. Street wrote, “Can you read ?” 
upon the mahogany counter, and pointed 
Deaf Dawkins’ attention thereto. 

“Yes; very well,” was the prompt 
reply. | 
This seemed to complete Mr. Street’s 
satisfaction, and a string of questions were 
rapidly asked in writing and replied to by 
speech. ees 

“Do you want a situation ?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“ What are you fit for?” 

“ A’most anythin’ in reason. I can 
mow, hook-and-bag, and do all kinds of 

ardenin’; look arter horses, groom ’em, 
dave, ride, and make nou generally 


: useful.” 


“Tn whose service were you last ?” 

“Squire Merton’s, near Lewes, Sus- 
sex.” 

“Will he give you a character ?” 

Certainly he will, and a good ’un.” 

“Why did you leave his service ?” 

“Because 1 was gettin’ too deaf, he 
thought.” 

“What wages do you want ?” 

“ Aint particuler. Wants mostly a 
comfortable place where [ could be pretty 
sure of stayin’ a good while.” 

“Come to me to-morrow morning. [’ll 
give you a month’s trial.” 

*Thank’ee, sir, I’m sure. How shall 
I find the place ?” 

“ Anybody will direct you if you show 
them this card.” 

“'Thank’ee, sir. O bean’t I happy! 
whaop !” and I cut a caper which was, I 
need hardly say, the expression of a real 
exultation. 

Before I went to bed that night I, by 
force of spending all ihe money I had 
earned at mowing, by way of wetting my 
new place with the friends I had left in 
the parlour, and other cheaper expedients 
managed to find out without appearing to 
ask for the information, that the man who 
professed himself to be so well acquainted 
with Street and the Parsons family, was 
under-gamekeeper to the Earl of Malmes- 
bury, a man of very good character, and 
his name John Blake: I should know 
where to find him if he were wanted, My 
run of good luck was not yet over, As 
Blake rose to leave he said, suddenly :— 

“T say,” addressing the man who had 
questioned him about the Parsons’s— 





“He's a “Isay, Bill, there is one thing I forgot 


to mention. I’m pretty sure I met 
mother Parsons about a year ago, at 
about a mile t’?other side of Plaitford, 
She was dressed fine, I can tell thee, jf 
*twas she, and as good-looking as ever, 
She was ridin’ in a chaise-cart drawn h 
a pretty nag, and, seein’ me, went by like 
the wind. At least, I thought so; but 
praps, arter all, it wasn’t she; I onl 
glimpsed her for about half a minut’.” 

Saying that, Blake left. 

The notion that darted into my head 
when I first heard Blake speak of the 
wonderful likeness between the twins, 
Bet and Nance Parsons, was that Nance, 
Mrs. Tracy Shapcott, had really died at 
Liverpool, the letter announcing her 
death genuine at the time it was written, 
and that the remembrance of the sur. 
prising likeness, possibly an accidental 
meeting with Bet, might have suggested 
the afterthought. Upon reflection I saw 
that could not be the case. Mrs. Tracy 
Shapcott had been seized with small-pox, 
and frightfully scarred thereby before she 
left the neighbourhood of Lyndhurst; 
and the woman who had returned with 
Street was also frightfully seamed and 
scarred by small-pox! Mr. Fowler and 
his assistant who attended during the 
disease had both scen her since she re- 
turned. It was very unlikely that doth 
sisters would be seized with and disfigured 
by small-pox! Quite clearly I had thought- 
lessly jumped at an absurd conclusion. 

The dwelling-place of Mr. Philip Street 
was called New Forest Lodge. It wasa 
roomy, gloomy-looking place, with a large 
piece of garden-ground attached, but 
wretchedly kept. The panel-built house 
itself was in equally dilapidated condition. 
In some rooms there were no grates, In 
others the grates were eaten up with rust. 
The paint-brush had not been called into 
operation for many years. In fact, every- 
thing in and about the house was the 
embodiment of desolation and decay, with 
the exception of Mr. Philip Street’s own 
sitting-room ; that was cosily furnished 
enough ; and so, the old withered womal 
servant told me, was the lady’s, Mrs. 
Tracy Shapcott’s hed-chamber, from which 
the “lady” never stirred out, except oc 
casionally to take an airing, when she was 
carried down-stairs and placed in_ the 
carriage by Mr. Street himself; and of 


returning to New Forest Lodge she was — 


in like manner lifted out and carried to 
her bed-chamber by Mr. Street. The 
withered old crone, the only servant kept 
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~ whatever. 

@onfirmed my suspicions was her angry 
- BPsistence, which 
> pressed, more particularly when she was 









was fettered to his service, I was quite 
‘Certain, by a bond of guilt which only 
death could break. My intercourse with 
lier, as with Mr. Street, was carried on 
a help of a slate and pencil. Some- 
ow the old harridan took umbrage at, 
Onceived suspicion of me from the first. 
eard her hint as much to Street. He 
ed her why she suspected me. She 
could give no reason, except that “she 
did not like my looks.” ‘The very greatest 
7 eR ever paid me. Street laughed 
and bade her hold her gabble, and mind 
work. 
*Street kept a really handsome turn-out : 
a double phaeton, drawn by two horses; 
and fine, well-matched animals they were. 
He was very proud and careful of them, 
and watched my mode of grooming them 
Closely. I fully satisfied him, and he evi- 
dently congratulated himself upon being 
so well suited. He never sent for my 
character. 
‘On the second day of my novel service 
T obtained sight of Mrs. Tracy Shapcott, 
and was greatly surprised. The disfigur- 
ing ravages of the small-pox had been 
greatly exaggerated by Mr. Bence. The 
once, there could be no doubt, singularly 
beautiful face was still a very charming, 
fascinating one. As to its having been so 
distorted that her features were scarcely 
recognisable, that was mere fudge. The 
only fault of her face—an immense one, 
no doubt—was its entirely sensuous, un- 
intellectual character. It was not a 
languid, softly sensuous expression; on 
the contrary, an ardently voluptuous one; 
aud I noticed a hard glitter in her eyes 
at times which greatly marred their well- 
ned beauty of form and colour. There 
















cul not be one moment’s doubt who 


Was master. Street was literally afraid 
‘Of her; he was her servant—nothing but 


fer servant. ‘The annuity of five hundred 


pounds of course accounted for their re- 


_ ative positions. 


~? The notion that the lady was not Nance 


@r Ann, but Bet Parsons, fastened upon 
~My mind. Why, I could not tell. I 
_ facked my brains to discover some mode 
Of finding out if one of her legs was na- 


eae 
mah 


brally three inches shorter than the other. 
could think of, invent no possible way 
f arriving at that interesting fact; none 
That which, perhaps, most 


often overheard ex- 





 @xcept myself, lived, it was evident, in 
terror the most abject of her master. She 
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out for an airing, and I on the box, upon 
leaving Hampshire and England without 
delay. ‘‘ We are not safe an hour, [ tell 
you, you dull fool!” she exclaimed. Street 
pleaded only for a few days’ delay, for 
reasons stated in so low a tone that I 
could not catch them. ‘“ Ah,” I heard 
her bitterly reply, “you have two strings 
to your bow. You think you can always 
maketerms. But havea care; you know 
me—know not only what I can, but what 
I will do if provoked.” With that their 
conversation, audible to me, ceased. 

How, except upon the hypothesis, that 
she was really “Bet,” and that Nance 
was really dead, could she not be safe in 
England for an hour? They would be off 
in a few days. Would they? We should 
see. 

That evening Mr. Street passed entirely 
in Mrs. Tracy Shapcott’s bed-room. He 
came out, and downstairs. He wrote on 
the slate that I was to have the barouche 
ready by nine in the morning as he was 
going a rather long journey and should 
not return till evening. I asked if I was 
to drive as usual. The reply was, “ Yes, 
of course.’ That night, before I lay 
down, I carefully cleaned and loaded my 
two revolvers—a weapon much less com- 
mon in England then than now. 

Mr. Street rose unusually early, and 
was closeted with Mrs. Tracy Shapcott 
till it was time to be off. He had break- 
fasted with her in the bed-room. He 
gave me the slate before mounting, upon 
which he had written, “Take the Plait- 
ford and Salisbury-road. The finger-posts 
will be sufficient direction.” 

Plaitford, thought I, as I settled myself 
on the box; Plaitford; what do I know 
about Plaitford? Oh, I remember; it 
was in the neighbourhood of Plaitford 
that Blake thought he saw Martha Par- 
sons, as he called her. The game, I felt, 
was beginning inearnest. Well, it was a 
great comfort to have those two six- 
shooters ready at hand. 

We stopped before a solitary house, 
about midway on the high road between 
Plaitford mm Salisbury. A man and 
woman came out to receive Street, with 
whom they heartily shook hands. ‘Tlie 
man was, or at least had been, a goed- 
looking, nay, handsome fellow. He was 
erect as a dart still, and had an unniis- 
takeable military air and bearing. ‘The 
woman was exceedingly comely ; and, by 
Heavens! the face was the Parsons face. 
‘Martha Parsons,” for a thousand 
pounds! What next—and next? 
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“There is danger in the least delay 
now. We must contrive to be off to- 
morrow, by eleven o’clock at latest. Had 
I not,” added Strect, “a large sum to 
receive at ten, I would propose starting 
this evening !” 

“ Have you heard anything?” asked 
the woman. 

“Nothing at all. But Iam nervous. 
So is she; more so than I am.” 

Either the man or woman must have 

ointed or nodded at me, for Street said, 
eechine. “Deaf as stone. A cannon fired 
close to his ear would not startle him!” 

My master wrote on the slate, which he 
had, of course, brought with him, “ Half 
a mile further on is a tavern and stables, 
on the left hand of the road. Bait the 
horses there. An hour’s rest will do, as 
I have determined to be back in Lynd- 
hurst by four o’clock at latest.” 

On I drove, meditative, but very jubi- 
lant. I was still more confident than ever 
that “she,” who was yet more nervous 
than Street, was “ Bet.’ Why should 
Nance, if she zere Nance, be nervous at 
all? Why,indeed? ‘Toacertainty Deaf 
Dawkins would, willy, nilly, ascertain if 
the possessor of that charming face could 
also boast of equality in legs before she 
took wing for the continent. That was a 
decree of the Medes and Persians, which 
altereth not ! 

I got back, as a good servant, should, 
punctually in time. ‘The party is ready 
—are waiting, and I assist to stow the 
portmanteaus, carpet bags, &e. Back 
into the house flies the woman—she is 
now thickly veiled, and brings out two 
children, two of the sweetest children I 
have ever seen, notwithstanding that both 
are sobbing violently, spite of the woman’s 
Savage threats, alternated with equally 
savage blows. ‘They are, I should say, 
about five and four years of age respec- 
tively; but they are doys; their hair is 
jet black, and close-cropped—their com- 
plexions are brown. he children were 
girls, had light auburn, curling hair, and 
fair complexions. The boys are forced 
into the carriage; I shut the door of the 
harouche, spring up upon the box, seize 
the reins, and off the tits spring, At the 
instant the wheels turn, one of the chil- 
dren screams piteously, the other bursts 
out with, “Save me! save me! take me 
to mamma!” Girls’ voices both, b 
Heaven! The emotion which the flash- 
Dg gece — _ these really 
search, so thrill oe > that Li cl 
search, $ ed me that I instinctively, 


as it were, checked the horses with gu¢) 
force as to almost bring them upon the; 
haunches, and nearly capsized the cy. 
riage. The momentary impulse was t) 
pull up, spring over into the barouche 
revolver in hand, and settle the matter a 
once. Another moment sufficed to shoy 
that it would be absurd—mad to do g, 
‘There were fo powerful, desperate mez, 
armed, I could not doubt; the road wa 
lonely for miles, and though I doubiel 
not of victory, it could only be purchase 
by killing them, and for that I certaink 
had no warrant. No—no—I must go ov, 
hearing nothing, conscious of nothing 
that was passing; endure to hear the 
children’s piteous cries to me for help- 
to hear the cruel blows showered upon to 
silence them, an object with difficulty ob- 
tained. But at last they are silent—hare 
been forced down, as L think, for I dare 
not look round, to the bottom of the 
carriage, and held there, partly by force, 
partly by threats. I have time to reflec: 
as we bow] swiftly along, and first think 
what a thick-witted spooney I must hare 
been to have, for one moment, attached 
importance to the disguise of boy’s clothes, 
dyed hair, stained complexions ! 

No matter. I was well rewarded fa 
the difficult discretion I had compellet 
myself to exercise. The entire disregard 
I had paid to the children’s piercing 
screams, my seeming unconsciousness thet 
there had been any screaming at all, would 
not have lessened their confidence in my 
utter wooden deafness, and they soo 
begin to gossip jocosely about people 1 
general, their noble we in particular 
[ hear that the tall, military-looking mat 
is not only the identical Joe Bates, {0 
and with whom “ Martha Parsons ” aban 
doned Philip Street, but that he is the 
gentleman who presented the thousand 
pound draft at the Liverpool bank—# 
matter with respect to which he manifests 
some anxiety. I hear also that the hight 
nervous lady at New Forest Lodge 
really “ Bet””—that Nance died less that 
a week after being delivered of a stillbom 
child, a matter which it is on all hands 
agreed was grievously mismanaged, # 
there could have been no difficulty 2 
substituting a living male child for the 
dead one. Poor Nance they had buriet 
very, very deep down, at night, in the 
garden of the place, and knowing whet 
“ Bet,” who was nothing loth to play Ms 
Tracy wes pr and finger five hundreds 
year, could be found—the trick was dont: 
The children, T am quietly informed, wert 
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fellow ; you, Matey, this one. 
Ma'am, mind the step. 
blubbering—it isn’t, indeed. 





olen, partly to gratify “Martha Par- 
ms’” vindictive spite against Mr. Tracy 
hapcott, for having “put away her 
Nance,” but chicfly to hold in reserve 
ransom for themselves, should the Bet 
rick prematurely explode. tesa 

uld, it could not be doubted, be freely 
esi to them, upon condition of sur- 
dering the children, Emily and Perdita, 
uching down there in the bottom of 
e barouche. 









e most edifying, the most entertaining, 

e most del ight ful conversation I ever 
listened to in my life! And all those 

etty talking birds had walked, one might 
almost say de eliberately walked, into my 
trap, from which, in their insane imagina- 
lions, they believed they could w alk out 
@t pleasure. Well, well—well! if I was 
not the cleverest, of which I had grave 
doubts, I was certainly the luckiest of de- 
tectives. I had but held my mouth open, 
and fat things had dropped in of their own 
accord. 

And now how to put the coping-stone 

n the work—finish it off in a neat, 
workmanlike style. “Bet” was safe 
enough. She could not, if alarmed, and 
she would not be alarmed, hop fast or far 
with that game leg of hers. The “ Fox 
and Hounds” was the first house in the 
Village of Lyndhurst. I would pull up 
and give the coup de grace there. 

PAs I came within view of the house I 
saw five or six fellows lounging ahout in 
front, and presently perceived ‘that John 

ke and one of my mates in the hayfield 
Were amongst them. I was glad of that. 
They would presently see Deaf Dawkins 
im a new character. 

_ As we neared the inn, the slate was 
poked up in my face. “Drive fast 

rough the village.” Of course. 

Up. I pulled the smoking tits, threw 
~ the reins on their backs, and was down in 
“iMacrack! “A couple of you hold the 


the declare that was, to my apprehension, 


‘horses’ heads,” I shouted, as I pulled open 
‘the carriage door with one hand, holding 
a revolver in the other. 


** Now Philip 
treet, now Joe Bates, now Martha Par- 
‘sons, or whatever you call yourself, take 


your feet off that child, will you? Come, 
all of you, out of that, I say, and quick ! 


Deaf Dawkins happens to be a London 


_—, and you are sold as neat as 


Must I pull youout. Come 
Here, Blake, - hold of this 
Now, 
It’s of no use 
Now, my 
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pretty dears; 
mamma !” 

’Pon my word, in all my experience I 
have never before or since seen any one 
so confounded, overwhelmed,  flabber- 
gasted as Street, Bates, and Martha 
Parsons were ; and I believe it was fully 
ten minutes before cither complete iy 
realized the position, whilst the sudd 
transformation of Deaf Dawkins into a 
London runner seemed to equally capsize 
and bewilder the village mind. The land- 
lady looked at me aghast and pale as if 
she every moment expected to see a long 
black tail swish out of me behind. 

My first care was to send for a medica! 
man to prescribe for and attend to the 
children. Mr. Fowler was almost imnie- 
diately on the spot. My next was to 
secure our prisoners in the Lyndhurst 
lock-up. That done, I again mounte: 
the barouche-box, Blake with me, and 
started for New Forest Lodge. 

Hearing the carriage approach, the old 
crone came to the eate, but had no sooner 
set her bleared eyes upon me and my 
companion than she fled screaming; 1 
never inquired whither. 

“Miss Elizabeth Parsons,” said J, 
brusquely, entering that astounded young 
woman’s chamber, “Miss Elizabeth Par- 
sons, lama London detective, and it is 
my painful duty to take you into custody 
upon a serious charge of felony, in having 
personated your deceased sister Ann, now 
six or seven years deceased, and by that 
false pretence robbing Tracy Shapcott, 
Kisquire, of large sums of money. If, 
however, you can prove to the female 
searcher at the lock -up that both your 
legs are of equal length, the case may not, 
perhay oS P 

The young tigress! She sprang up in 
bed, and at me with such suddenness and 
fury that had not Blake caught me vio- 
lently back out of the reach of her claws 
she’d have certainly left their marks on 

my face, and pretty deep ones too. 

“You infernal traitor! I always sus- 
ected you. Oh, had you only come back 
1ere to-night!” And she ground her 

teeth and tore her hair out by the roots 
with rage. At last, finding the inutility 
of indulging in rage and resistance, she 

sullenly “consented to get up and dress 
herself, Blake and I outside, one guarding 
each of the two doors. Full two hours 
had passed before she came out, richly 
attired, and looking like a beautiful der mon, 
for beautiful she certainly still was. She 
walked without help, though limpingly, of 


you shall soon see 
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course, down-stairs, and sprang without 
aid into the carriage. In fact, she had no 
ailment whatever ; it was only a pretence 
for keeping her in bed, and being carried 
about in order that her deformity should 
not be observed. 

Mr. Tracy Shapcott, who I knew was 
at Beech Hall, had already arrived at the 
Fox and Hounds, and was with his chil- 
dren, his legitimate, his own wife’s legi- 
timate children. It was a moment to 
repay‘all sorrows, a snatching back from 
death to life, from purgatory to Paradise! 
I would not intrude. 

We had a jolly evening at the Fox and 
Hounds. The big room was crammed, 


and the lion of the entertainment Deg 
Dawkins, the London runner, as the 
would persist in calling me. I have some 
recollection of being a little obfuscated 
when I went to bed that night, or that 
morning; but the ale was strong, and 4g 
Ihave said, it was a jolly—a very jolly 
evening. 

All four prisoners were prosecuted to 
conviction. Street and Bates were sep. 
tenced to penal servitude; Mary Parsons, 
alias Street, alias Bates, to two years 
imprisonment with hard labour, — Hliza. 
beth Parsons got six months, and I got~ 
but that is nobody’s business but mine, 





THE WHOLE ART OF EATING. 


Ir is not to be doubted that the practice 
of eating was introduced at a very early 
period of man’s existence. Adam was 
directed to eat, and a liberal allowance 
was assigned to him, that is, of the vege- 
table kingdom, for it is not said that on 
the fowls of the air, the fishes of the sea, 
or the cattle of the field he was permitted 
to feed. It might be that the teeth were 
not yet prepared to masticate grosser 
food than fruit, which requires only the 
incisors, or front teeth; but as soon as 
man found the use of the eye, or canine 
teeth, he began on solid food, which being 
transferred to the molars, the system of 
grinding took place, and meat was in a 
state fit for nutrition. Man immediately 
became carnivorous, and so remains to 
this day. Still this carnivorous power 
was materially checked in its tendencies by 
want of knowledge of the art of cooking. 
The first mention of meat as diet is 
when Isaac, near his end, directs his son 
Esau to kill some venison; and although 
he was grossly deceived, by kid being 
substituted in its place, it seems to have 
strengthened the old patriarch. The next 
direct notice of the use of animal food 
was Immediately previous to the departure 
of the Hebrews from Egypt. Enslaved 
as they had long been by the Kegyptians 
their food was probably light; ‘and as 
they had reason to believe the journey 
before them would be long and painful 
they wisely endeavoured to obtain phy- 
sical strength by a large supply of food 
more nourishing than that on which they 
had been forced to live. Accordingly 
they supped on roast lamb. The lamb 
was fairly roasted with fire, “not raw n 






¢ 
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or‘uite simple, and one that does not im 


sodden at all with water:” and what is 
more, one entire roast was made of the 
entire animal. ‘This, it is true, was an 
incipient step in the culinary art, though 
not penton: Sk with our rules, deduced, 
as they are, from a combination of theo- 
retical science and practical experience. 
Of this repast thus prepared the He. 
brews partook largely, as they were 
directed to do, and as they were 
further required, “to let nothing of it 
remain until the morning.” That the 
were unaccustomed to such delicate food, 
and, in fact, little used to animal diet, 
may be inferred from thie circumstance 
that when, somewhat later, while on ther 
wearisome journey, they murmured at 
being obliged to eat of one vegetable 
substance morning, noon, and night, for 
breakfast, dinner, and supper, they sighed 
over the remembrance “of the fish, cu- 
cumbers, melons, onions, leeks, and garlic 
they had so freely eaten during the 
abode in Egypt.” No mention 1s here 
made of meat. From this time forward 
flesh became a standing dish, and although 
the Hebrews, when settled in their new 
abode, are said in their entertainment of 
strangers to have set before them bread, 
fruit, and wine, it is pretty eertain that 
the first course was of some more soll 
substance. It is, however, singular that 
in the approaches made hy the Hebrews 
and nations immediately succeeding, the 
culinary art, simple as it was with them, 
made slow progress, and in some instances 
actually retrograded. The Bedouins drie 
their meat in the sun, and the Croats 0 
more modern days employed a metho 
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the slightest degree interfere with their 
bitual pursuits. It is, that when they 


Kill an animal, they cut a morsel of the 


fattest part, strew over it a little salt, 
Place it under the saddle, when, after a 
op of a few hours, it is brought forth 






well heated, and tender enough to be 


eaten without further preparation. 

_The first man was, as we are told, 
feated in a warm climate; of course it 
s not likely he should early learn the 
, or even make the discovery of an 
ment that his feelings told him was not 









—Mecessary, although one which civilized 


Moderns of all climes cannot now exist 
ithout. It is not the father of cookery, 
t it may be called its godfather, for it 
pertainly stands sponsor for the most of 
the aliments that sustain us. One thing 
Ieads to another; no sooner was it dis- 
eovercd that fire in almost every depart- 
ment of cookery was necessary, than 
Wokery in grateful acknowledgment in- 
Bauced chemistry, and this in turn led 
to pharmacy. Sce, then, what blessings, 
moral and physical, have been bestowed 
on the world by cookery as produced by 
fire, and how much our happiness is pro- 
moted by the union of the two. 
- Having in these preliminary remarks 
feferred to the early habit of eating, and 
the period when meat was first brought 
on table, we shall endeavour to show the 
method practised in rendering this new 
icle of food palatable: in other words, 
e an insight into the art or science (as 
it is called by its professors) of cooking. 
Here we are forced to leave the niost 
early records, as they are deficient in de- 
tails, and must be content with gleaning 
from profane history such facts as may 
shed light on this interesting and highly 
important topic. We have consulted 
reek and Roman history (we are tired 
of Babylon and Nineveh), but do not 
“discover, except in a few instances, ac- 
unts sufficiently rmute for our purpose. 









pe he habits and mode of life of these 
“@ucient people were entirely different 


om those of the moderns. ‘To be sure, 


they made speeches almost as long as 
urs, but as they fought and killed game 


rith bows and arrows, instead of muskets 


~ that produce fire, they were ignorant of 


the many uses to which this element may 
Me applied. The advancement of civili- 
gation and intelligence has brought us to 
The knowledge, that while it is a powerfyl 
instrument in taking away life, it is also 
m™ means of sustaining it. The earliest 
notice of Grecian cooking is found in the 
ninth book of the Iliad. It is known to all 
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scholars that Achilles and the commander- 
in-chief of the army had a bitter quarrel 
about a lady, called each other hard 
names, and separated deadly foes. 
Achilles, being of a fiery temper, left the 
army, which, in consequence, suffered 
many reverses. It being thought neces- 
sary to success that he should resume his 
place as one of the chiefs, three envoys 
were despatched to urge his return. The 
deputation consisted of Ulysses, Ajax, and 
an old man named Phenix, a calm country 
member, who was doubtless selected for 
the purpose of standing between the cun- 
ning of Ulysses and the ardent tempera- 
ment of Ajax. Achilles, on the look-out, 
seeing them approach, immediately desired 
his friend, Patroclus, to fill the largest 
bowl with the best wine, and knowing 
they would be hungry, directed him to 
prepare refreshments. 

“Te said. Patroclus o’er the blazing fire 
Heaps in a brazen vase three chines entire; 
The brazen vase Automedon sustains, 
Which flesh of porket, sheep, and goat con- 

tains.” 
This of course was a stew. 
wards— 

“Then when the languid flames at length 

subside, 
He strews a bed of glowing embers wide; 


Above the coals the smoking fragments turns 
And sprinkles sacred salt from lifted urns.” ’ 


After- 


This was a broil. 
were not. 

The party ate and drank plentecously. 
Madame Dacier and other commentators 
are pleased with the simplicity of the 
entertainment, and remark with admira- 
tion on the free and easy style in which 
it was conducted. Patroclus, the friend 
of the host, was the chicf cook; no ser- 
vants appeared, each guest helping him- 
self as he liked. It is to be supposed, as 
Achilles and Patroclus both laboured in 
the preparation, it was intended the fes- 
tival should be worthy of the exalted 
personages who were to partake of it; 
these were no less than a king, the son 
of a king, and three renowned Grecian 
generals. All seemed pleased; yet by 
closely viewing the matter it will be seen 
that this was only outward show, for if 
did not produce the effect intended, 
Achilles resisted their entreaties, and re- 
mained as obstinate as ever. Low is 
this to be accounted for? Simply thus— 
there was a defect in the cooking. Had 
they commenced with a potage a la Reine, 
it would have produced an agreeable feel- 
ing; then douilli and turbot, or anguille 
a la Tartare, with a few hors-d’cuvres, 


As yet gridirons 
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and a genial spirit would have been 
created; these, followed by lamb or 
venison as réfi, it cannot be doubted the 
party would have risen from the table in 
harmony with each other, the object of 
the meeting being accomplished, and the 
war more speedily terminated. It 1s, 
however, unfair to condemn people for 
ignorance: the Greeks could compose a 
oem which is still the admiration of the 
Latesed world, but they had never been 
taught the art of cooking on scientific 
principles; had not discovered the new 
combinations science has developed. Let 
‘us add, too, to their praise, that they 
were the original inventors of the sausage. 
‘Their first attempt was made by mingling 
with a moderate quantity of pork the 
flesh of rabbit, pheasant, and peacock, 
which being spiced with judgment, the 
whole was made very tasteful, and was 
imitated with great success hy the mo- 
derns down to the sixth century. A 
distinguished Italian poct, who flourished 
about the same period, composed, in 
honour of the sausage, a song that 
enjoyed much reputation among all 
gourmands, 

The Romans were a hardy race of 
people, of strong minds, but deficient in 
refinement. Much of their literature, 
and nearly all their cookery, were derived 
from the Greeks, after time had produced 
an improvement in Grecian art. In their 
early career, their best cooks were from 
Sicily, and their nicest dishes were de- 
signated by the name Sicu/@ dapes. Yet, 
although thus provided, their tables were 
loaded with solid materials rather than 
with skilfully compounded dishes. The 
profusion was marvellous; they thought 
to dazzle by display rather than to win 
good-will and appetite by delicate food 
scientificaily prepared. No better proof 
need be given of the want of delicacy of 
the Roman appetite than their great 
fondness for pork—a hard, slow of dies. 
tion substance, that should rarely” be 
eaten. 

The Romans ate of many dishes we are 
accustomed to, many we are not, and 
many we never think of as food. Game 
was always inrepute. Wildand domestic 
fowls were much liked, except the nightin- 
gale, the cuckoo, and the peacock. Of 
these last the tongues were in vorzue 
down to the time of William the Con- 
queror, and were considered a great, deli- 
cacy. Fish was abundant and of creat 
variety, yet cod, haddock, and halibut do 
not appear to have been known, or if so, 
were not valued. Of the solid meats, the 
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most of them were the same as those yw 
eat, but the young of the common ag 
(asinus) and young puppics (catuli In, 
dantes), were they never so well fattened 
we could never tolerate. Yet the lag 
were evidently thought a delicacy, fy 
they formed part of the entertainmens 
siven by Mecenas to Augustus ang 
Horace. It was not that the Roma 
were deficient in comestibles ; these were 
abundant and various; what they lacked 
was judgment in the choice, and art iy 
combining them. They could well disc. 
pline large armies, that conquered wher. 
ever they were led. yet they had not the 
skill necessary to sustain life agreeably. 
or, in other words, they were deficient jy 
knowledge of cookery. They could make 
wise laws for general government, yet 
lacked skill to give fresh zest to food, 
Many of their laws are adopted into ow 
code, but we eschew their kitchen. They 
were wanting in invention. They were 
good eaters, but this is not enough to 
form a man of pure taste. And then 
their sauces! It is painful to think of 
them. The most celebrated of their 
sauces was the garum. ‘This was com. 
posed in the following manner :—* The 
intestines of fish are thrown into a vessel, 
salted, laid before the sun, frequently 
turned; when sufficiently heated, the 
garum is drawn from them.” ‘This was 
highly esteemed; yet it will at once be 
perceived that, leaving out the re: 
if is no other than our common fish oll, 
of a most rancid odour. Other sauces 
were made, rendered even more pungent 
by a sprinkling of asafcctida, the odour 
of which we have no terms for. It 1s 
matter of surprise that the Romans should 
have been so long contented with com 
binations of so gross, and, to us, so Te 
pulsive a nature, more especially as they 
had so intimate an intercourse with the 
more refined Greeks. During the early 
period of their history, they sent a depi- 
tation to Athens to request a copy of the 
laws of Solon, besides which, many o 
the Roman youth were sent there to 
study belles-lettres and philosophy. ‘This 
intercourse did at last bring forth 4 
change; and when, by their all-conquerig 
arms, the world was at their feet, and 
riches accumulated, the Romans became 
refined in their taste, and the luxury of 
the table kept pace with the mighly 
power of the state. Then the universe 
was ransacked for rarities, and the 
genuity of men was tasked to discover 
new modes of gratifying the new aD 
varied tastes that were formed. Poultry 
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trufiles were brought from Africa, 
bits from Spain, pheasants from Greece, 


‘aiid peacocks from the extreme parts of 





- exclusive of this, increased attcn- 


a; 





tion was given to the cultivation of fruit, 





as well exotic as indigenous, so that 
nothing was left undone to make Rome 
the focus of gastronomy, as she was the 

stress of the world. ‘Thus she re- 
ed many centuries, supreme in power, 
ie ceutre of art, the seat of literature, 
he home of eloquence, and last, though 
wv no meaus least, the abode of a class 
‘meu who, by their scientific labours, 
gave dignity to a hitherto neglected de- 
partment of domestic economy, made it 
the means of infusing a kindly spirit, and 

Gght mankind the salutary precept that 
regonciliation is often produced, benevo- 
lenee awakened, and many of the passions 
that disturb social life calmed by a copious 


inner, scientifically prepared. 
a rolled on, and the flame of the 
culinary art burned long and bright to 
cheer the world; but the night of ancient 
Rome came; her glowing hearths (par- 
ticularly the kitclien hearths) became 
solitary, or were guarded by new and 
uncouth forms, who knew nothing but 
hunger: her harvests were trodden by 
the horses of the stranger. ‘The émi- 

s scorned the delicacies before them, 










the.art by which they were created, and 


the hands that had laboured to combine 
them. Palaces were destroyed, and with 
hem the cooks wlio had made them 


joyous abodes. By the irruption of the 
Hiierians, the internal as well as the 
external glories of Rome were effaced, 


and this was followed by a period of 
darkness that rested long over the civilized 
world. Everything fell before Alaric and 
his rough hordes; nothing was respected. 
Soups and science, fish and fine arts, 
Howilli and beiles-lettres, pastryand poetry, 
alsharcd alike in one common fate, were 
Myolved in the same- universal ruin, and 
Bees clapsed before the light of know- 
Tedere and the art of cooking were restored, 
*Obrichien the mind with one, and refine 
@he appetite of mankind with the other. 
Be conquerors were for a time constant 


Foret 













a Wthecir horse-flesh, or meat of domestic 


vals, which they ate raw; but climate 


RPP, 


Wo the example of the vanquished ere 


¢ brought akoutachange. ‘They found 
p delicately prepared meats of the south 
re pleasant to the taste than their own 
rse food, and by mingling in the repasts 
»the conquered, they became insensibly 
tured with civilization, and learned at 
Bt to estimate the gentleness of social 
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life. A general improvement took place 
about the fifth century of our era—a 
period when the councils of Ephesus and 
Chalcedon were in session for the pur- 
pose of settling certain contested reli- 
gious dogmas. 

Although the progress of amelioration 
vas occasionally checked, it yet gradually 
gained ground. It was most a 
in France, where it took a stand under 
the enlightened government of Chiayrle- 
magne, and continued to advance during 
the reigns of his successors. But a 
most notable change took place from the 
moment Chivalry commenced to bring her 
influence on social manners, Then, among 
many of its achievements, was that of tle 
introduction of females into social circles, 
which not only softened the harsh features 
in the character of men, but tended still 
further to improve the gastronomic taste 
of the age. Cookery was immeusely the 
gainer. The fair and noble dames who 
embellished the court, or smiled on suitors, 
did not disdain to cast an eye on the 
kitchen, whence now issued aliments 
made more alluring by varied embellish- 
ments bestowed upon them. Pheasants 
appeared on table, their claws gilt with 
gold, and the peacock was presented with 
its gorgeous tail expanded to charm the 
eye, while it enticed to a more material 
sense. Fair hands, hitherto unused to 
toil, now assisted in some of the minor 
details of the kitchen, and pastry soon 
occupicd a station which succecding ages 
have confirmed. The Venetians furnished 
the spices of the Hast, and the Arabians 
the perfumed liquids. Meats were served 
up in fantastic forms, and fish was some- 
times boiled in rose-water. 


Having brought our detterie de cuisine 
thus far into good company, a place is now 
open to present cookery in another and 
highly important view. It is astonishing 
to perceive the aid chronology has re- 
ceived from cookery, and how well it 
traces the progress of civilization. The 
early stage of manhood is marked by 
men cutting slices from the living animal 
aud cating them raw; the second period 
is when the meat is broiled or stewed; 
the third, when the mind becomes en- 
larged, and human skill is exercised in 
forming combinations to foster the desire 
of all created beings to reach a point 
beyond the one on which they rest. Here 
is civilization. Here is the world’s pro- 
gress clearly defined by cookery, which 
thus has a merit unnoticed even by its 
most zealous partisans. 
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scribed by Spenser— 


“ Then came the jolly Sommer, being dight 
In a thin silken cassock, colour’d greene, 
That was unlyned all, to be more light; 

And on his head a girland well beseene 

He wore, from which as he had chauffed been 
The sweat did drop ; and in his hand he bore 
A bow and shaftes, as he in forest greene 
Had hunted late the libbard or the bore, 


And now would bathe his limbes with labour 


heated sore’— 


that we visited the far-famed county of 


Warwick, intent upon again beholding 


the spot, the crowning glory of the 


shire— 


“ Where his first infant lays sweet Shakspere 
sung, 


Where the last accents falter’d on his tongue.” 


_ Some years had elapsed since our pre- 
vious ramble, and a brief residence in the 
neighbourhood of Stratford had rendered 
our steps familiar with the haunts of the 
great bard; still there were pleasing as- 
sociations connected with the locality, 
and especially Charlecote, where old 
friends resided, and who had welcomed 
us in the days of our boyhood, that made 





us desirous of resting our footsteps the 
awhile, 

As we stood in the beautiful park 
Charlecote, surveying the ancient re 
brick edifice, with its quaint projection 
twisting chimneys, peaked gables, « 
bay windows, all looking stately @ 
cheerful in the bright sunshine, we ¢ 
termined upon taking a few notes of ¢: 
Visit. ‘ 

“ But,” observed a friend at our si 
“ Charlecote has been described by ev! 
one who can wield a pen, Washing* 
Irving paid the first worthy tribute to! 
glories; and every pilgrim since to Sl 
spere’s birthplace has entertained b 
friends at home with traditions of 
haunted park, the hall of justice, and? 
‘three white lucies.’ ” | 

“True, most sagacious Mentor, all th 
is true; nevertheless a thrice-told # 
does not always weary the listener; ® 
it may be that some reader who: 
memory is not so tenacious as J” 
own, may not be quite so familiar w 
the distinguishing beauties of Chart 
cote. At all events, I must blot ® 


paper, be it for print or for the wes 
basket.” 


Thus resolyed, we approached the gt! 
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i ho barter their paintings as they would 


‘their furniture, for he not only refused 


this, but also the munificent offer of two 
a 








Way of the mansion through a statel 
Avenue of lime-trees, and were forthwith 
ushered into the great hall, the identical 
apartment in which young Shakspeare 
was brought before Sir Thomas Lucy for 
deer-stealing, at least so say the gossips, 
though reason acquits the bard of such 
marauding propensities. However this 
may be, certain it is that Shakspeare owed 
the worthy knight a grudge, and made 
him what his justiceship could never have 
donc—immortal. Here we were at once 
in the penetralia of the Lucys. The 
Pénates were clustered around on the 
walls in every variety of attitude and 
costume. The Lucys of several genera- 
tions were before us, from Sir Thomas, 
the founder of the hall in the reign of 
Hlizabeth, to the late proprietor of the 
fair domain, who died at an early age, 
much lamented. A large painting, :* 
Cornelius Jansen, represents the grandson 
of the Sir Thomas Lucy, his lady, and 
seven children, with their nurse. Besides 
the family paintings, which possess but 
little interest to the stranger, there is an 
oval portrait, by Isaac Oliver, of the 
famous Lord Herbert of Cherbury, whose 
memoirs are the earliest instance of auto- 

jography in our language. An addi- 
tional interest is attached to this painting 
from the fact that it once belonged to the 
noble original himself. Busts and marbles 
ornament this fine hall. A beautiful 
marble table from Fonthill Abbey occu- 
pies the centre. The mantelpiece sup- 
ports on its summit the crest of the Lucy 

family on a shield, also the letters T. L., 
1558. In the centre, beneath the shelf, 
are the arms of Queen Elizabeth, in 
honour of whom, according to the quaint 
notions of the times, the edifice was built 
in the shape of the letter E. 

‘From the great hall we enter the draw- 
iig-room, a fair casket for rich jewels; 
for here will be found some paintings of 
rare excellence. Among them the ‘ Hawk- 
ing Party,” by Wouvermans, a favourite 

icture of Sir Thomas Lawrence, who, 
with the enthusiasm of an artist, is said 
nt have offered a thousand guineas for it. 







‘Phe proprietor, however, appears to have 


ai . 


een of a different stamp to some persons 







thousand guineas for the companion pic- 


‘ture of Wouvermans, “ The Return from 
Hawking, 
“@olouring. Amongst other paintings here 
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remarkable for its exquisite 
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will be found, ‘‘ A Water Mill, with Cows, 
Goats, and Sheep,” by Paul Potter: 
“Teniers’ Wedding Féte,’’ by himself; 
“A Farm-yard, with Cattle,’ Rubens; 
“ Virgin and Child,” Vandyck; “ View in 
a Wood,” Hobbima; “St. Cecilia,” Do- 
menichino; “ Head of Our Saviour,” 
Carlo Dolce; “The Holy Family,” Bar- 
tolomeo; “Samson rending the Lion,” 
and “Samson pulling down the Temple 
of the Philistines,” both by ‘Titian; ‘ Eve 
Spinning,” Raphael. Space will not 
permit a critical dissertation on these 
paintings, which, however, are well known 
to the student of art. We will at once 
proceed to the Library, where we could 
willingly pass half our existence in close 
companionship with the fine old quartos 
and folios which stand forth from the 
shelves in renovated brilliancy. As we 
take down from the recesses volume after 
volume, our gaze is occasionally diverted 
from the pages to the bay-windows, from 
whence we have superb views of the park, 
with its antlered denizens, the dark woods 
beyond, and the Avon winding pictur- 
esquely through the grounds adjoining 
the old Hall. It so happened that one of 
the books which came under our notice 
while thus engaged was the “Sylva” of 
John Evelyn; and with such an author, 
and amidst scenery of exquisite natural 
beauty, the half-hour thus spent was in- 
deed one of real enjoyment. But closing 
the books, let us take a glance at the 
— which adorn the walls; and 
ere our eyes rest upon the unfortunate 
wife of a stili more ill-fated King, Hen- 
rietta Maria. This picture, by Vandyck, 
is the one alluded to by Charles I., in a 
letter to Colonel Whateley, written at the 
time he secretly withdrew himse!f from 
Whitehall, in which he says:—* There 
are three pictures which are not mine— 
my wife’s picture, in blue satin, sitting in 
a chair; you must send it to Mrs. Kirk ” 
(an attendant of the Queen). A good 
portrait of Isabella, wife of the Emperor 
Charles V., a painting which formerly be- 
longed to Charles I. of England, and is 
thus described by Virtue : — “ Emperor 
Charles V.’s wife, without a ruff, being 
daughter and heiress to the King of Por- 
tugal, holding roses in her right hand, so 
big as the life.” Besides these are “ The 
Duchess of Ferrara,” ‘Titian; ‘‘ Lord 
Strafford and CharlesI ,” Stone; “Charles 
IL.,” ‘An Old Man,” Guido; ‘“ Lord 
Keeper Coventry,” Vandyck ; ‘ Rich, Kar] 
of Warwick and Holland,” Zucchero ; 
4. 
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“Marquis of Mantua,” Raphael ; “ Prince 
Philip Prospero, son of Philip IV. of 
Spain,” Velasquez; “The Chevalier 
Bayard,” a magnificent picture by Sebas- 
tian del Piombo; “ Henry VIII.,” Hol- 
bein. 

The lovers of “ olden times” will be de- 
lighted to see in this apartment a choice 
ebony sofa, two ebony cabinets, and nine 
chairs, all inlaid with horse-teeth, a pre- 
sent to Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
from his fickle admirer and sovereign, 
Queen Elizabeth. The gift is said to have 
been made in 1575, the year in which the 
haughty favourite entertained the royal 
court at Kenilworth Castle. 

Numerous paintings are collected 
throughout the different apartments, but 
there are few, besides those we have 
already mentioned, deserving particular 
regard. We must, however, except a 
“ Holy Family,” Annibale Caracei ; “Gon- 
salvo di Ferrara,” Captain of Cordova, who 
died in 1515, Giorgione ; “The Travelling 
Musicians,” Karl du J ardyn. The visitor, 
as he passes through the various rooms, 
will be pleased with the good taste dis- 
played in their decoration. ‘There is no 
straining for effect, all is simple and 
elegant. 

On leaving the house, let us pause 
awhile to glance at the exterior of the 
Hall. It would be scarcely possible to 
realize a more perfect idea of an Eliza- 
bethan dwelling. The tranquillity that 
reigns around, congenial to thought, 
would almost induce us to believe that 
we were transported to the period when 
the edifice was founded ; the presence of 
two or three figures in the olden costume 
is alone wanting to complete the scene. 
Here is nothing to withdraw attention 
from the stately object we are contem- 
plating, for it stands isolated amidst the 


trees that spread a green canopy over 
iti 


“ Old trees in patriarchal grace 
Spread forth their sylvan charms, 
And stretch around that dwelling place, 
The cradle of a noble race, 
Their stout and sinewy arms: 
Protectors of that fair retreat 
From wintry winds, and summer's heat. 


“ The goodly park with broad expanse, 
The Hall encircles wide, 
And there the deer, with timid glance, 
The glories of the scene enhance, 
And in their antler’d pride 
Bound fleetly on from glade to glade— 
By sound of stranger feet dismay’d. 


“ ’Twere hard to find a lovelier spot 
Than this serene abode, 
Where calm content his envied lot, 
The baubles of the world forgot, 
Man communes with his God! 
And where His hands sublimest move, 
Erects the altar of bis love.” 


Long ages have passed over the hos. 
pitable dwelling we have left, and the mogy 
and the lichens on its walls mark the touch 
of age; yet firm and intact it stands,’ 
type of solid worth and virtue in this world 
of subtlety and deceit. 

But we must hence, for we would again 
behold the park in its sunny glory before 
the evening shades fall upon it ; and cross. 
ing the Avon over a handsome stonebridge, 
we are surrounded by broad acres of ver. 
dant turf and leafy foliage. At the time 
of our visit not a human form could be 
seen. Some deer were quietl~ browsing 
beneath the shade of the lofty aks which 
abound about here, the air was filled with 
the melody of birds, and the plash of the 
river sounded faintly in the distance—a 
scene reminding us of Moore’s description 
of repose after a storm. 

We wandered on towards Fulbrooke, 
and here the deer-stealing exploit of 
Shakspeare arrested our thoughts, for we 
were on the very spot where he is said to 
have watched with felonions intent. Will 
Shakspeare commit a felony? The bard 
of Avon a poacher? Impossible! Not 
even the delicious fiction of Walter Savage 
Landor could make us believe it. We 
turned to our painstaking friend, Charles 
Knight, and laughed in our triumph to 
see how he had demolished the brittle 
fabric erected to the bard’s dishonour. 

Truly he says :—‘‘ The improbable deer. 
stealing tradition is based, like many other 
stories connected with Shakspeare, on that 
vulgar love of the marvellous which is not 
satisfied with the wonder a being thus ent: 
nently endowed himself presents, without 
seeking a contrast of profligacy, or meal: 
ness or ignorance in his early conditiol, 
ar ugst the tales of a rude generatiol 
who came after him, and hearing of bis 
fame, endeavoured to bring him as near as 
might be to themselves.” In which opiol 
we entirely agree. So adieu to the poacl 
ing story for ever. ; 

On the verge of the park stands Charie- 
cote church, the mausoleum of the Lucys. 
We had often visited the sacred building 
when in its primitive state, a small, rar, 
unpretending pile, nestled among the trees 
which almost screened it from observatios; 
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but the hand of taste and munificence had 
ow reared on its site a beautiful fabric 
worthy to enshrine the beautiful monu- 
ments it enclosed. Mrs. Lucy, the fair 
Chatelaine of the neighbouring Hall, was 
the fairy whose touch had caused these 
changes. Sir Thomas Lucy, whose name 
will be imperishable in the pages of Shak- 

re, rests in efligy upon his tomb in 
Bis church, with his lady by his side; and 
Certainly, if we may trust to epitaphs, his 
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character has been greatly maligned, for 
he is represented as all that a man should 
be. The inscription to Sir Thomas’s wife 
is a recapitulation of her virtues, “ set 
down by him that best did know.” There 
is also a monument to the son of our 
worthy knight. The third Sir Thomas 
Lucy is shown in a recumbent attitude on 
an altar-tomb, his lady, clothed in flow- 
ing drapery, at his side. Both figures are 
most exquisitely sculptured by Bernini. 


“ Grey pile and venerable, thou 
On whom the weight of years 
Is deep impress’d; whose massive brow 
liath traces time endears, 
A proud ancestral home thou art, 
A noble heritage! 
With glories few could thus impart, 
Unchang’d from age to age.” 
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« Al] went merry as @ marriage-bell !” 


Soare men leap into matrimony as if they 
were about to take a plunge in the dark, 
and cared not to scan beforehand the 
dangers to which they might be exposed. 
The waking-up which follows such a pre- 
cipitate step is not always the most agree- 
able. Some people glide into the chains 
of Hymen gracefully, sentimentally—as if 
they were about to enact a sort of life- 
poem, full of thrilling incidents and rap- 
turous delights. Need we say that they 
soon discover married life to be a far more 
prosaic affair than they had imagined, and 
that they occasionally feel the pressure of 
thorns amid the roses of their daily path ? 
Some people walk deliberately into matri- 
mony as into a state which must be ven- 
tured on once in a life, and which is likely 
to prove, on the whole, a very tolerable 
condition—with its due proportion of 
cares and comforts, of sorrows and of joys. 
Such people often make what are called 
“sensible matches,” and, if they do not 
enjoy much of the sunshine of life, neither 
do they encounter many of its storms. 
Now, Frank Netherby, the hero of my 
story, did not choose any of these com- 
mouplace modes of getting married—he 
telegraphed himself into matrimony! a 
method which had, at least, the merit of 
originality to recommend it. 

Frank Netherby was the youngest son 
of a gentleman of good property and of 
some consideration inthe county of Sussex. 
The family estate being entailed on his 
eldest son, there remained to the junior 
branches of the family but slender expec- 
tations of future wealth. ‘They were, 
however, rich in the advantages of a good 
education and of a happy home—blessings 
which oftentimes exert their silent influ- 
ence on the life, long after more material 
riches may have taken to themselves wings 
and flown away. 7 

Frank was an ardent and impetuous 
boy, full of strong affections and passionate 
impulses. From his earliest childhood he 
expressed his determination to enter the 
navy—a profession which seemed so well 
suited to his disposition, that his father 
yielded a ready assent to his wishes; and 
right joyous was the merry boy when, at 


the age of thirteen, he found ‘himself 
all the full-brown dignity of a royal ake 


then under 
The only 


preparing to join his ship, 
orders for the West Indies. 





drawback to his happiness was, that there 
was no likelihood of his encountering a 
foe, for we were then at peace with the 
world. A more insidious danger, however, 
than sword or bullet pore our young 
sailor, who, at the expiration of three 
years, came home worn and wasted from 
the effects of West Indian fever. For 
awhile it seemed that home, with all its 
affections and enjoyments, had many 
charms for him; but, with the return of 
health and vigour, he became impatient 
for a more active life; so that great was 
his delight on being appointed to a ship 
then under orders for China, which was 
at that time the seat of war. In this new 
sphere of duty Frank found ample scope 
for the ardent activity of his nature, and 
in the course of his Oriental campaign 
distinguished himself more than once by 
the gallantry of his conduct, which was 
named with approbation in the despatches 
of his commander. How eagerly those 
despatches were devoured at his paternal 
home, need not be related here. Even 
the sire of the family acknowledged that 
this “‘ scapegrace of a boy” was a credit 
to his name; adding, that “he hoped 
he might live to drink his health as an 
admiral.” Nor was the domestic circle 
less joyous when, at a later period, tidings 
cena’ them of the promotion to a lieute- 
nancy of their “ young hero,” and of his 
consequent withdrawal for awhile from the 
active duties of his profession—a circum- 
stance which would allow them the grati- 
fication of welcoming him liome. 

Frank Netherby had scarcely completed 
his twenty-first year, when he returned 
home to be idolized by his mother and 
sisters, and spoiled by the fairer portion 
of his acquaintances, who, like all others 
of their sex, had an innate love of glory, 
and a passionate admiration of all those 
who had won it on flood or in the battle- 
field. Like most sailors, Frank was the 
devoted champion of womankind. Whe- 
ther she were dark or fair, young or old, 
if only she were in want of help, she 
was sure to find in Frank a faithful and 
“preux chevalier.’ With such a dispo- 
sition, it may readily be conceived that 
Cupid’s shafts had been more than once 
successfully aimed at our hero’s heart. 
But these attacks had heretofore proved 
so light and harmless, that they had only 























given additional zest to the joyous days 
of his boyhood. 

A graver peril was now at hand. By 
way of doing honour to her oo son, 
Mrs. Netherby had invited a large party 
to her house a few days after his return 
home. The dashing young officer was 
gladly welcomed by old acquaintances and 
cordially greeted by new ones. Amongst 
the former were Mrs. and Miss Fleetwood, 
the widow and orphan daughter of a gal- 
Jant admiral, who had many years before 
sacrificed his life in the service of his 
country. Annie I'leetwood was a pleasant, 
bright-looking girl of seventeen. This 
was her first débu¢ in society ; and the 
simple freshness of her toilet, consisting 
of a clear white muslin dress, relieved only 
by blue ribbons, harmonized well with the 
artless expression of her countenance. 
Frank at once claimed old acquaintance- 
ship with both mother and daughter ; re- 
minding the latter how he had insisted on 
bestowing upon her a parting salute, when 
he had taken leave of her as a middy many 
years before, and how very prudish she 

ad been on the occasion. 

“You were really quite angry—at 
least, you pretended to be so,” added he, 
saucily. 

Poor Annie coloured deeply at this re- 

miniscence, and only observed in reply, 
that she remembered he had always been 
a very troublesome boy, and their games 
had been much quieter after he was gone 
away. 
_ “Yes, and I dare say much duller too, 
if you would only have the honesty to con- 
fess it,” was the young sailor’s rejoinder. 
“But it makes us quite old to talk of these 
days of ‘lang syne ;’ and, after all, there 
1s no time so agreeable as the present,” 
added he, bowing gracefully to his young 
guest. Then, touching lightly the blue 
ribbon which floated from Annie’s waist, 
he added : “I am glad to see, Miss Fleet- 
wood, that you have the good taste to 
adopt true-blue as your colour.” 

Annie’s spirit was somewhat roused at 
the thought that he might possibly sup- 
pose she had adopted this colour out of 
ot to him; and, with a height- 
ened colour, she replied :— 

“You forget, I suppose, that I am a 
Sailor’s daughter !” 

“ How could I forget it,” was his reply, 
“when looking at you ? for sailors’ daugh- 
ters are generally the prettiest girls, and,” 
added he, in a low voice, “ make the best 
Wives in the world!” 

This nautical compliment brought a 
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still deeper blush to Annie’s cheek ; and 
yet, we cannot say that she was displeased 
at finding herself during the course of the 
evening the special object of the young 
sailor’s attention. On the following day, 
too, as she sat near the open window, 
busied with her book and her needle, her 
thoughts unconsciously reverted to some 
of the flattering sayings which had been 
poured into her ear on the preceding even- 
ing; and she involuntarily started and 
blushed on seeing Frank Netherby gallop 
up to the door at that rapid pace which is 
usually preferred by equestrian sailors. 

Day after day found Frank Netherby 
the companion of Annie Fleetwood. Whe- 
ther in the drawing-room and the garden, 
or on horseback, he was ever ready to 
attend her steps; and Mrs. Fleetwood, 
who was charmed with the frank and kindly 
courtesy of the young sailor, placed no 
restriction on their intercourse. Many a 
prudent mother would have felt anxious at 
the growing intimacy between her youth- 
ful daughter and a younger son of sucl 
scanty expectations ; but Mrs. Fleetwood 
was one of those easy-going people whio 
enjoy the present moment without trou- 
bling themselves about the probable result 
for the future. Great, therefore, was 
her surprise when, at the end of a fort- 
night or three weeks, Frank Netherby 
craved her consent to his union with her 
daughter. 

“You are not in_ earnest, surely, 
Frank ?” said she. ‘* You and Annie are 
both too young and too poor to think of 
marrying for a long time to come.” 

‘<T never was more in earnest in my 
life, my dear madam,” replied the young 
lieutenant: ‘you forget that I am a 
lieutenant in her Majesty’s service, and 
have an allowance of a hundred a year 
from my father to boot. Annie and L 
would live like princes on such an income 
as this.” 

“ Foolish boy!” replied Mrs. Fleetwood, 
“it would scarcely buy you both bread 
and cheese.” 

“Well, we will do without the cheese, 
my dear madam,” replied Frank ; “ only 
give your consent, and you sliall see how 
well we will manage.” 

“And what does your father say to 
this wise scheme?” inquired Mrs. Fleet- 
wood. . 

“My father! Do you suppose I would 
insult Annie by naming the subject to 
any one before I knew what were her 
wishes in the matter? But now that I 


have your consent,” added he, gaily, “1 
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will gallop over at once, and talk over the 
whole affair with him.” 

“My consent! Not quite so fast, young 
man. I never gave my consent to so foolish 
a business.” ; 

“Well, but you mean to do so, which 
is all the same thing. You are too kind 
and tender-hearted to make Annie and me 
unhappy by refusing.” 

“ Really, I do not know what to say to 
the matter,” rejoined poor Mrs. Fleetwood, 
in rather a doubtful tone. 

“Well, then, let me settle it for you, 
dear Mrs. Fleetwood,” replied Frank, at 
the same time catching the good lady’s 
hand, and hastily pressing it to his lips in 
a transport of delight. Then, without 
civing her time to collect herself, he ex- 
claimed, “Now then, I am off to my 
father!” and, in another minute, she saw 
him galloping past in the direction of his 
home. 

Frank Netherby’s father was made of 
rather sterner materials than the lady 
whom we have just left. On hearing of 
his son’s engagement, he was, at first, 
very much displeased. “It was quite 
absurd for a pair of children like them to 
think of marrying at all. Besides, Annie 
Fleetwood, although a very nice girl, and 
a great favourite of his, was the eldest of 
half-a-dozen daughters, who had not, he 
believed, ten thousand pounds between 
them.” Fortunately for Frank, his 
mother came to his aid, and smoothed 
matters so far that at last her husband 
gave a reluctant consent to the match— 
warning Frank, however, that he must 
not think of marrying for five or six years 
to come, and that, meantime, some lucky 
turn of fortune might oceur which would 
enable him to support a wife. “I will 
call on Mrs. Fleetwood myself, to-mor- 
row,” added he, “and tell her my opinion 
on the subject.” 

Frank, without attending too closely to 
the qualifying clause of his father’s speech, 
thanked him for his consent; and, re- 
mounting his horse, galloped back to 
Rosemount, the abode of his fair tzamo- 
rata. On entering the drawing-room, 
where Mrs. Fleetwood and her daughter 
were seated, he tossed up his foraging-cap 
like a schoolboy, exclaiming, “ Hurrah! 
[I’ve gained the day.” Annie, whose cheek 
had been rather pallid at his entrance, 

blushed rosy red,” while her mother re- 
quested him to sit down quictly and tell 
her all about ‘it. “Alls right!” said 
Frank. “My father says Annie is one of 
the nicest girls in the world; and my 
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mother is delighted at the idea of having 
her for a daughter-in-law.” 

“ Did your father offer no objection ?” 
inquired Mrs. F leetwood. 

“Oh! he spoke very wisely, as all 
fathers are bound to do on such occasions, 
and gave me a world of good advice, 
which of course I mean most dutifully to 
follow. But he intends to call on you 
to-morrow, and I hope you will put your 
heads together and fix the day of our 
wedding.” 

“ Nonsense! you foolish boy, you don’t 
know what you are talking about,” re- 
joined Mrs. Fleetwood. “TI dare say your 
father will agree with me in thinking it 
will be time enough half-a-dozen years 
hence to name that day.” 

Frank, instead of noticing this prudent 
insinuation, only cast an arch glance 
towards Annic, and merely observed, 
“ Annie, do you know the horses are at 
the door; are you ready for a canter ?” 

We imagine that the conclusion formed 
by the youthful lovers during that even- 
ing ride was somewhat different from that 
which was arrived at by their parents on 
that important subject,—for Frank urged 
most strenuously his determination never 
to leave England without first callin 
Annie his own; and however iiunceal 
Annie might be to attend to her mother’s 
prudent advice, she found it hard to gain- 
say the arguments of her lover. 

On the following day, Mr. Netherby 
paid his promised visit to Mrs. Fleet- 
wood; and on his return home, after a 
lengthened interview, he met Frank at his 
own hall door. ‘ Well, my boy,” said he 
to the anxious youth, “we have settled 
all about you. Mrs. Fleetwood consents 
to give you her daughter whenever you 
are a post-captain, and have got a lot of 
prize-money.” 

“For post-captain, read lieutenant, my 
dear father,” replicd the sailor; ‘and as 
for the prize-money, I shall be sure to get 
it whenever our enemies are so good as to 
go to war with us.” 

“You are an incorrigible fellow,” re- 
se the old gentleman, laughing ; “ but 

hope you will get a little common-sense 
some of these days.” 

The next few weeks sped rapidly away 
with our youthful lovers, as time usually 
does in the case of those with whom, as 
Shakspeare describes it, “time gallops 
withal ;” they were happy in the present, 
and full of hope for the future. But a 
shadow came at last to fall upon this 
Sunny period: an oflicial despatch arrived 
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from the Admiralty to inform Frank of his 
appointment to the Hercules, then stationed 
at Portsmouth. 

‘Every one says that [am a monstrous 
lucky fellow to get this appointment so 
soon,” observed Frank, when he acquainted 
Annie with the news. ‘“ And so would I 
think, too,” added he, “at any other time ; 
but zow it is a terrible bore to have to go 
off at twenty-four hours’ notice. Cheer 
up, however, my darling Annie,” continued 
he, as he observed a tear to tremble in 
the eye of his betrothed ; “the ship, I un- 
derstand, is likely to be for some time on 
that station, so I may often contrive to 
run up and see you for a day or two; and 
remember what I have told you,—I shall 
never leave England without calling you 
my bride!” 

Their hurried parting was a sad one; 
hope, however, was buoyant in both their 
young hearts, and they trusted soon to 
meet again. Many weeks, however, passed 
on without Frank’s being able to obtain 
the expected leave of absence, and the 
frequent, though hurried notes he con- 
trived to write in snatches of leisure were 
but ill compensation to pocr Annie for 
the loss of his daily visits. 

Dreary winter was now come, and Annie 
was sitting one day in a musing mood 
looking out ou the smooth greensward on 
which she had so often strolled with Frank 
during the preceding summer, when the 
servant entered the room and handed her 
an official-looking letter. On opening it, 
her heart was filled with apprehension by 
perceiving that it was a telegraph message 
trom Portsmouth. She thought it must 
be some ill news from Frank, but her eye 
had no sooner rested on it for a moment 
than she perceived the tenor was far dif- 
ferent from what she had anticipated. 
The message was as follows :— 


“The Jlercules, under orders for South 
America—Three years’ absence—One week's 
leave allowed me to get marricd—One line by 
telegraph to-day—Say yes, dearest Annie—if 
not——-F,, N,” 


Poor Annie sat with the open paper in 
her hands, bewildered and perplexed. Her 
first feeling was one of maidenly confusion 
at such a message having been sent to her 
by telegraph—then the possibility of being 
separated for three years, and those ter- 
rible, mysterious words—“ if not!” what 
could they mean? Mrs. Fleetwood com- 
ing into the room, and observing her 
dauglhiter’s agitation, asked what was the 
matter; Annie handed her the message. 
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“ What a mad fellow Frank is,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Fleetwood. “Of course you will at 
once send him word that such a thine is 
quite out of the question.” : 

Annie only replied by throwing her 
arms around her mother’s neck and 
bursting into tears. 

“Don’t be such a simpleton, my dear 
child,” said Mrs. Fleetwood, in a half 
playful, half soothing tone, “three years 

ass away very quickly, and then he wil! 
e coming back again.” 

“Qh! but mamma,” sobbed Annie, 
“he often told me it would break his 
heart if he had to leave England without 
being married.” Mrs. Fleetwood felt at 
first inclined to ridicule her daughter’s 
credulity on this subject, but Annie’s tears 
fell faster and faster, and her sobs became 
more convulsive, so that in the course of 
half an hour Mrs. Fleetwood’s wise re- 
solves had given way, and she at last 
yielded a reluctant consent, observing 
that she supposed “ Frank must, as usual, 
have his own way in the matter.” 

Annie, with a trembling hand and 
beating heart sat down to indite the 
followmg message :— 


“ Mamma says ‘ Yes’—Come—Ever yours— 
Annie.” 


The day after these telegraphic love 
letters had been written, a large Christmas 
party was assembled at Mr. Netherby’s 
mansion. I happened to be one of the 
cuests, and before the party had met for 
dinner, I was chatting with Mr. and Mrs. 
Netherby over the drawing-room lire. 

“ How I wish Frank was here to-day !” 
exclaimed Mrs. Netherby ; “ he always so 
enjoys a Christmas party.” 

“Yes, and we should be all the merrier 
for his presence,” observed Mr. Netherby, 
“ young scapegrace as he is.” 

“And here is the young scapegrace 
come to answer for himself,’ exclaimed a 
merry voice at the door, which we quickly 
recognised in the evening dusk for that of 
the young lieutenant. He walked straight 
over to the chimney and gave his mother 
a hearty embrace. " 

« What has brought you here, my boy, 
inquired his father, at the same time 
shaking him cordially by the hand. _ 

“Only that Iam ordered off to South 
America, and am come home to say gor d- 
bye to you all, and to get married belore I 
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have been at Rosemount for the last_two 
hours, and settled all about it with Mrs. 
Fleetwood.” 

“Many were the expostulations which 
followed this avowal, but Frank contrived, 
as usual, in his playful off-hand way, to 
win from the elders of the family a con- 
sent to his wishes, and before the evening 
was over, he had told his sisters to get 
their bridesmaids’ dresses ye | for the 
wedding, which was to take place in a 
couple of days, and which, he said, should 
be a very jolly affair indeed. 

“Do not take out your pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, my dear girls, as 1 do not wish 
to have any crying upon the occasion. I 
mean it to be a merry wedding, as I told 
Mrs. Fleetwood to-day. 


“*My wife shall dance, 
And I will sing,’” 


sang out the expectant bridegroom, in the 
words of an old-fashioned bal!ad. 

Frank was as good as his word; for 
this impromptu wedding, which actually 
took place two days afterwards, was one 
of the merriest at which I ever was pre- 
sent. ‘The first tears probably which fell 
on the occasion of Frank Netherby’s mar- 
riage, were those bitter ones shed by his 
young bride, when, a week later, she took 
leave of him at Portsmouth, and watched 
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the gallant ship Hercules speeding its 
course towards the Southern main. The 
disconsolate young creature accompanied 
her mother back to her early home, where 
she spent the years of her husband’s 
absence in most sedate and matrouly re. 
tirement. 

Many years have passed away since 
then, and Frank Netherby is now the 
sober father of a family. 

Very recently I overheard him exhort. 
ing his eldest son, a fine boy of twelve ox 
thirteen, to be more diligent in his studies 
and steady in his conduct at school. An 
involuntary smile probably flitted across 
my countenance, for Frank immediately 
turned towards me with one of his quick 
and humorous glances, and no sooner had 
the boy left the room than he said to me, 
“T perceive, my dear madam, you have a 
very good memory for olden times, but 
remember, I wish my son to take after his 
mother rather than after me in solidity of 
character. In owe point, indeed, I shall 
be glad if he resembles me in after life. 
Heartily do I hope,” added he, looking 
tenderly at Annie, : “that, after many 
years of married life, he may be able ta 
say, as I do, that— 


‘The Wife's far dearer than the Bri.’ ” 
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FORGOTTEN POETS. 


SISTER ARTS OF POESY AND PAINTING.?—1685. 


Tue period of the Great Rebellion and 
subsequent Restoration appears to have 
been rich in illustrious and highly-gifted 
adies; although Macaulay ventures to 
excuse the acknowledged ignorance of 
the Princesses Mary and Anne, on the 
plea that few ladies of that period were 
able even to spe// correctly. If such 
were, indeed, the case, the lady of whom 
we are about to speak, and who, during 
part of her short lite, was maid of honour 
to Mary of Modena, the wife of James IL, 
and, consequently, contemporary with 
those princesses, must indeed have been 
au illustrious exception. 

Anne kKilligrew, the beautiful and ac- 
complished poet, painter, and musician, 
was daughter to Dr. Killigrew, one of the 
Prebendaries of Westminster, and Master 
of the Savoy. She was born in St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane, London, shortly before the 
Restoration ; and the due performance of 
the offices of the Church of England not 
being permitted by so stern an advocate 
of liberty as Oliver Cromwell and his 
Republicans, her christening took place 
in a private chamber. Dr. Killigrew ap- 
pears to have been a man of high cha- 
racter and talents, for Dryden, in his ode 
to her memory, says— 


“ Our wonder is the less to find 
A soul so charming from a stock so good ; 
Thy father was transfused into thy blood.” 


And under that father’s care Anne doubt- 
less received the superior education and 
high religious and moral training to which 
she owed her subsequent virtues and ex- 
cellence. Her high mental cultivation 
and rare skill in accomplishments seem 
never to have impaired the feminine mo- 
desty of her disposition, or the sweetness 
of her temper. We are told that “ this 
alone she could not tell” — 


“ To wit, how much she did excell, 
Or, if her worth she rightly knew, 
More to her modesty was due ; 
That parts in her no pride could raise, 
Desirous still to merit praise.” 


How humble was the estimate she had 
formed of her own merits may be seen 
from the following lines, addressed to 

my Lord Colrane,” from whom she had 
received a copy of “complimental verses.” 





After eulogizing the beauty of his poetry, 
she continues— 


“ Virgil’s immortal numbers once did grace 
A smother'd gnat; by high applause is shown 
If undeserv’d, the praiser’s worth alone; 
Not that you should believe ’t is’t always 

meant, 

Tis sometimes only for instruction sent ; 
To praise men to amendment, and display 
Ly its perfection where their weakness lay. 
This nse of these applauding numbers make, 
Them for example, not encomium, take.” 


Anne Killigrew, we are told, was one “of 
a numerous race, and vertuous,” amongst 
whom, she held— 


“ The highest place, 
None envy'd her. Sisters, brother, 
Her admirers were, and lover, 
She was to all s’obliging sweet, 
Allin one love to her did meet.” 


When very young she obtained the pos! 
of maid of honour to Mary Beatrice, Queen 
of James IJ.; but the “ unsubstantial joys, 
gilded nothings, and gaudy toyes,” ot 
courtly favour and worldly pleasure seci 
not long to have diverted her from nobler 
pursuits. In a little poem, entitled 
“A Farewell to Worldly Joyes,” she 
exclalins— 


“Too long ye have my soul misled, 
Too long, with aiery diet fed ; 
But now my heart ye shall no more 
Deceive, as you have heretofore.” 


Neither fame, court glory, riches, nor 
worldly pleasure ever seem to have won 
her youthful heart ; but her feelings wil! 
be best expressed by herself in the fol- 
lowing verses, extracted from a poem 
called “The Discontent,’ which slic 
begins by declaring that “rugged mea- 
sure,” rude and unpolished lines, will 


“ Livelier paint th’ unequal paths fond mortals 
tread 
Who, when they’re tempted by the smooth 
ascents 
Which flatt’ring hope presents, 
Briskly they climb, and great things they 


undertake ; 
But fatal voyages, alas, they make. 
+ * * . 
My muse, pronounce aloud, there’s nothing 
good, 


Nought that the world can show, 
Nought that it can bestow.” 


She then passes in review the real wort 
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of gold, grandeur, fame, &c., depreciating 
“the boundless heaps of admired clay 
that men so eagerly collect, although— 


“ Not all the gold the vain would spend, 
Or greedy avarice would wish to save, 
Joyned in our mass, can bribe sufficient be, 
The body from a stern disease to free ; 
Or perchance for the mind’s relief, 
One moment's sweet repose, when restless 
made by grief. 


“Nor yet,” she continues— 


** Nor yet, if rightly understood, 
Does grandeur carry more of good : 
To be o’ th’ number of the great enroll’d 
A sceptre o’er a mighty realm to hold. 
For what is this ? 
If I not judge amiss ; 
But all th’ afflicted of a land to take, 
And of one single family to make? 
The wrong'd, the poor, th’ opprest, the sad, 
The ruin’d, malcontent, and mad ? 
Which a great part of every empire frame, 
And interest in the common father claim.” 





Of fame, too, she speaks in lines of con- 
siderable beauty :— 


“But O, the laurel’d fool! that dotes on fame, 
Whose hope’s applause, whose fear’s to want 
a name; 
Who can accept for pay 
Of what he does what others say ! 
* * * * 
Too loud, O Fame! thy trumpet is too shrill 
To lull a mind to rest 
Or calme a stormy breast; 
Which asks a musick soft and still. 
"Iwas not Amalek’s vanquisht cry, 
Nor Israel’s shout of victory, 
That could in Saul the rising passion lay. 
‘Twas the soft strains of David's lyre the 
Evil spirit chase’t away.” 


Anne Kiiligrew’s poetry received high 
commendation from Dryden, who, indeed, 
extols her as “ excellent inthe two sister- 
arts of poesie and painting.” 





“ Born to the spacious empire of the Nine 
* * . * * 
To the next realm she strecht her sway, 
j lor painture neer adjoyning lay. 
Her pencil drew whate’er her sould design’d, 
And oft the happy draught surpass’d the 
image in her mind,” 





at In speaking of her virtuous character 
| and amiable disposition, he observes that 
Lit “Tier morals, too, were ia her bosom bred, 


By great examples daily fed.” 


Which in the best of books, her father’s 

life, she read, and we may not doubt, that 

al to the holy influence of early religious 

traiming in her home and family she owed 

| that constancy and purity of heart which 

enabled her to dwell unpolluted amidst the 
dangers of a licentious court. In Mar 

Beatrice, however, she found a kind.and 
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gracious mistress, one capable of appre. 
ciating her talents, while by her own 
virtue and gentleness she won both the 
esteem and affection of the youthful 
Maid of Honour. Anne Killigrew was [@ 
happy also in being associated in these [7 , 
duties with the Countess of Winchelsea, | 
a sister poetess. Miss Strickland men. 
tions both in her interesting life of 7 
Mary of Modena,” alluding to Anne as | 
“a poet and amateur artist of some re. 
putation in that age.” Her skill in paint. 
ing was, as has been said, lauded by 
Dryden; and, besides the portrait of 
herself, a mezzotinto engraving of which 
is prefixed to the quarto edition of her 
works, she painted likenesses of the King 
and Queen; and in her shorter poems 
describes the subjects of other composi- 
tions, some of a religious character. 
1. “St. John Baptist in the wilderness, 
with angels appearing to him and a lamb 
beside him.” 2. “ Herodias, with the 
head of John Baptist ina charger.” The 
portraits of James IL. and Mary Beatrice 
are both said to have been good and ex- 
pressive likenesses; they are not now, I 
believe, in existence, or they would be 
valuable relics both of the ill-fated sove- 
reigns, and the lovely and gifted Maid of 
Honour, whose early death spared her 
the pain of witnessing the misfortunes 
and exile of her royal mistress. 

When only twenty-five years of age, 
Anne Killigrew was attacked by small- 4 
pox, then the dreaded and fatal scourge of a 
youth and beauty. ‘The beauteous form, 
the well-proportioned shape, and blooming 
grace,” extolled by ecion seemed but 
to invite the insidious disease for which 
no adequate remedy or preventative had 
then been discovered; and Anne Killigrew 
died, at her father’s lodgings in West- 
minster Abbey cloisters, on the 16thday 7 
of June, 1685. ‘The celebrated Orinda* 4 
died of the same disease, and her memory 
is enshrined by Dryden with that of the 
fair Maid of Honour, in the ode which he 
dedicated to the memory of the latter. 


—- La. , ' 


“ Nor wit, nor piety, could fate prevent, 
Nor was the cruel destiny content 
To finish all the murder at a blow, 

To sweep at once her life, and beauty too, 
But like a hardened felon took a pride 
To work more mischievously slow, 

And plunder’d first and then destroy’d. 
Thus, too, Orinda died ; 
Heaven by the same disease did both translate, a 
As —_ were their souls, so equal was theif ® 
ate.” oe 


an 





-_——— 


* Katharine Philips. 












Yet, for one so faithful to all religious 
and filial duties, distinguished by piety so 
exemplary and so due an observance of 
the duties of religion, which, as-we are 
told by her biographer, “she began to 
practise in the early part of her life, and 


“ Christ in her first childhood chose,” 


Death was, in truth, but a gentle visitor ; 
and if her absence from the domestic 
circle made a blank not easily filled up, 
those left behind might well doubt “if 
*t lawful were to weep” for a change, to 
her, as they believed, so blessed. ‘The 
death was sincerely deplored by her royal 
mistress, to whose service she had been 
long and faithfully attached, and to whoin 
her unusual talent for music, of which 
Mary Beatrice was passionately fond, 
made her loss almost irreparable. 

We find fewer allusions to the charms 
of friendship in Anne Killigrew’s poems, 
than in those of Katharine Philips 
(Orinda), although some pretty verses, 
addressed to the latter, prove that she 
could admire and appreciate the talents 
Of a friend and sister poetess— 


“ Orinda (Albion and her sexes grace) 

Owed not her glory to a beauteous face, 

It was her radiant soul that shone within, 
Which struck a lustre through her outward 

skin, 

That did her lips and cheeks with roses dy, 
Advanc’t her height and sparkled in her eye. 
Nor did her sex at all obstruct: her fame, 

sut higher ’mong the stars it fixt her name ;* 
What she did write not only all allow’d, 
But ev’ry laurel to her laurel bow’d !” 


She wrote several pastoral dialogues of 
much sweetness of thought and expression, 
and less overladen with conceits than is 
usually the case with pastoral poetry, espe- 
cially of that era. In the first, Amintor 
aitempts in vain to induce Alinda to listen 
to his vows of love. She replies :— 


‘Fond swain, go dote upon the new-blown rose, 
Whose beauty with the morning did disclose, 
And ere day’s king forsakes th’ enlighten’d 

earth, 
Wither'd returns from whence it took its birth, 
As much excuse will there thy love attend, 
As what thou dost on woman’s beauty spend.” 


Amintor, however, disclaims the idea 
that his love had been excited by her 
beauty only :— 


Ah, nymph, those charms which I in thee 
admire, ., 
Can, nor before, nor with thy life expire ; 
— heaven they are, and such as ne’er can 
Ys 
But with thy soul they will ascend the sky.” 


He then enumerates all her mental and 
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moral perfections, her piety, modesty, & C., 
adding, in conclusion— 


“ While daily these perfections I desery, 

Matchless Alinda makes me daily dy, 

Thou absent, flowers to me no odours yield, 

Nor find I freshness in the dewy field ; 

Nor Thyrsis’ voice, nor Melibeeus’ lire, 

Can my sad heart with one gay thought in- 

spire.” 

Another dialogue between an aged 
swain, Melibceus, and certain shepherds 
aud shepherdesses, contains some pretty 
passages, addressed chiefly to the latter, 
and warning them against the danger of 
giving their hearts and affections too 
easily. He continues thus :— 


“ But, unto all I say, Of some take heed, 
So hazardous, because so hard to know 
On whom they are we do our hearts bestow. 
How they will use them, or with what regard 
Our faith and high esteem they will reward. 
Most, love their pastime make, 
Lightly they like, and lightly they forsake ; 
Their roving humour wants but a pretence 
With oaths and what’s most sacred to dispemse. 
When unto such a maid has given her 
heart 
And said, ‘ Alone my happiness thou arf, 
In thee and in thy truth I place my rest.’ 
HJer sad surprise how can it be exprest, 
When all on which she built her joy she finds 
Vanish, like clouds, disperst before the winds, 
Herself, who th’ adored idol wont to be, 
A poor, despised idolator to sec?” 


This dialogue contains other passages 
of considerable beauty and feeling, but 
too long to be extracted at present. 

Anne Killigrew was buried in the 
chancel of St. John the Baptist’s chapel, 
in the Savoy Hospital, and a monument 
of marble, Boers ge laudatory Latin in- 
scription, marks the place of her repose. 
“ Tmmodicis brevis est «tas, et rara senectus.” 

Mort. 1. 6. Esa. 29. 





VITTORIA COLONNA, MARCHESA DI 
PESCARA.—1492. 


The fifteenth century was a glorious 
eriod for Italy. Successful in commerce, 
Gina, and the arts, enriched by the 
genius of poets, painters, and sculptors,— 
Dante, Raphael, and Buonarotti,—her 
women also eaught the inspiration; and 
we find records of many in whom rare 
gifts of intellect, and depth and purity of 
feeling, mingled with and were guided by 
true and genuine devotion. ‘ey 
Amongst these we cannot point to a 
nobler name than that of Vittoria, the 
only daughter of Fabricio Colonna, who, 
at the early age of seventeen, was ma rried 
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to the young Ferdinando Count d'Avalo, 
afterwards Marquis of Pescara, to whom 
she had been betrothed when only four 
rears old. 
, Vittoria was distinguished almost from 
her birth, by extraordinary genius and 
talents; she was, besides, lovely in per- 
son, gentle and womanly in character, and 
unaltered by the admiration and homage 
which her genius and accomplishments 
universally attracted. When only sixteen 
ears of age, she was sought in marriage 
yy several illustrious individuals ; but her 
heart had long since been given to her 
betrothed husband, d’Avalo, and neither 
vanity nor inconstancy ever led her to 
waver for a moment in her attachment. 
Tn one of her exquisite sonnets* (written 
probably after her husband’s ‘death), she 
alludes with simple pathos to the hopes of 
future happiness to which that first at- 
tachment gave birth:— 


*“ Ah! with what fervour, love and heaven I 
prayed 
That hopes so sweet might be for ever mine! 
But time hath brought realities more sweet.” 


And in another she says, speaking of their 
early affection : 


* Scarce had ourspirits learned their perfect life, 
Ere my young heart all other love forbade.” 


Pescara was at that time more remark- 
able for personal beauty and chivalric 
courage than for the literary talents which 
distinguished Vittoria. But he loved and 
admired her with enthusiastic passion ; 
and during the first four years of their 
union, which were passed in retirement 
in the delicious island of Ischia, he ap- 
pears to have imbibed her tastes and 
shared her pursuits. 

Such happiness, however, was far too 
exquisite to last. Pescara was required 
to Jom the army of the Emperor, and 
Vittoria was far too noble-hearted to ate 
tempt to detain him from the field of 
glory. She felt, to use the words of our 
own excellent and classic poet, Talfourd 
that 
“°Tis never w : 

Out of her fond miegivings poe «a 
The fortunes of the man to whom she cleaves - 
‘Tis hers to weave whate'er she has of fair 


And bright, in the dark meshes of its web, 
Inseparate from their windings.” 


_ Vittoria embroidered for her husband a 
silken banner, and a dressing-cown on 
which were wrought these wor s—“Nun- 
quan ininus otiosus quam cum otiosus erat,” 


* “La prima volta che vide lo sposo.” 


and presented him at parting with some 
branches of palm, “Jn segno di felice 
augurio ;” but, alas! no happy auguries 
attended that parting hour; no Lopes 
fulfilled were to welcome his returp, 
Their days of peaceful, unbroken inter. 
course were fled—to return no more; 
and from that moment Vittoria and her 
husband met but at rare intervals, till, 
ere many years had passed away, inemory 
alone remained to soothe and bless the 
long years of her desolate widowhood. 

They parted— full of glorious hopes 
aud ardent aspirations, and Pescara’s 
venius aud undaunted courage gained 
him deathless renown, even amidst the 
crowd of heroes who then distinguished 
themselves by feats of arms and chivalry, 
He was taken prisoner in the battle of 
Ravenna, but liberated in the following 
year, and restored for a brief period to 
his wife. Too soon, however, he was 
again called to the field, and Vittoria 
spent the solitary period of his absence in 
the scenes of their once happy retirement, 
devoting her time and talents to the cele- 
bration of her husband’s noble character 
and illustrious deeds. 

She at this time chose for her device a 
little Cupid, within a circle formed bya 
serpent, with the words—“ Qvem peperit 
vitus prudentia servet amorem,” a motto 
which well expressed the lofty tenderness 
and truth of her attachment. 

Pescara was soon after appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the Emperor’s forces. 
He was desperately wounded in the battle 
of Pavia; and such great fame had he 
gained, both as soldier and general, that 
many efforts were made by the French to 
shake his allegiance. When at length 
the kingdom of Naples was proffered, as 
a bribe, he hesitated ; thinking, as he tells 
his wife, “ how well her brow would be- 
come a crown.” She, however, with her 
true woman’s heart, had no ambition but 
for his glory, and strove to confirm him 
in the path of honour. She wrote without 
delay ; but, alas! her exhortations came 
too late. Already a shade of dishonour 
rested on his name; and he for her aggrat- 
dizement, as he vainly thought, had dared 
to brave the censure of the world, and to 
stifle the unbraidings of his conscience, 
sank beneath the agony of feeling that 
she, too, would mourn over his blighted 


fame. 

This, added to the opening of the 
wounds he had received at Pavia, soon 
laid him on a bed of suffering. Vittoria 
hastened to watch beside his couch, t0 
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soothe and cheer him; but it was too late. 
At Viterbo, on her road to Milan, where 
Pescara lay, she met a courier charged 
with the fatal intelligence of his death. 
She heard it in silence; but who may 
strive to picture grief like hers! We 
only know that she lived; for 


“ Life’s strange principle will often lie 
Deepest in those who long the most to die.” 


And, during the twenty-two years which 
she survived him, she never for an instant 
was unfaithful to his memory. Her digni- 
fied and noble constancy was celebrated 
by Mare Antonio Flaminio, in a Latin 
sonnet, in which he compares her to the 
wife of Brutus; who, unable to support 
life after his death, destroyed herself by 
swallowing burning coals. ‘‘ Vittoria,” he 
exclaims, “chose life rather that she 
might enshrine his memory in days of 
perpetual regret.” 

The following poem is translated from 
one of her Canzone Spirituali, “ Jz morte 
di suo marito ;” and is said by Roscoe to 
be more deservedly celebrated than that 
of Cardinal Bembo on the death of his 
father— 


* Ah, gentle spirit, that in highest heaven 
With earth’s departed and beloved doth dwell, 
From earthly toil set free— 

Where bliss undying waits on all whom faith 

Inspired to holiest deeds—turn, turn thine 

eyes 

On me, who weep, oh! not that thou art blest, 

But that I lingering live, 

While the wrung heart’s deep-seated agony, 

Cruel beyond all else in this, denies 

The boon so oft implored of early death. 

Those eyes, that ever beamed with looks of love, 

Turn thou again on mine— 

— fountains whence the tears unceasing 
ow— 

And see how changed, how faded all the charms 

Thou once wert wont to praise and call thine 

own. 

Let not the beauty that in Paradise 

For ever greets thy raptured heart and eye, 

Win all thy thoughts from me! 


- For thou, communing with me, once could’st 


spend 
= days and nights, nor think the hours too 

ong. 
Or, if exalted to supernal bliss, 
No longer memory lingers with delight 
On what she loved below, 
Oh yet, in mercy spare one thought to her, 
Who then was ever nearest to thy heart. 

* * . * 
If love has vanished, still let pity give 
One gentle thought to all my tears and prayers! 
I am—I am the same—although the deep 
Consuming anguish of these lonely years 
Hath changed me—tho’ my voice 
Hath lost its tone, my smile, its loving light : 
ae did’st leave me!—Ah! how quickly, 
eR, 
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—— and check, and eye, the radiance 

e — 

All that I valued once. 

When thy dear eyes looked fondly on me still, 

Thy flattering words spoke music to my hcart. 

Thou did’st depart—and sudden droop'd the 
charms 

That bloomed but in thy sight. Ob! never 
more 

Will they return—or THov ! 

To none, save thee, shall I seem bright and fair 

(Vain gifts and worthless all) until I come 

To dwell with thee in Love’s eternal home.” 


Many others loved, admired, and reve- 
renced Vittoria. Michael Angelo wor- 
shipped her with passionate adoration; 
and in one or two sonetti addressed to 
her by him, he alludes to the fluctuating 
state of his own religious convictions, and 
appears to ask counsel from her. Many 
of his pieces of sculpture were desigued 
at her request ; and the engravings taken 
from those designs are still extant, one 
representing our Saviour, just taken down 
from the Cross, and supported on thie 
knees of his mother; the two others, 
“Christ at the Well of Samaria,” and 
“The Crucifixion.” 

Galeazzo di Tarsia, Count of Belmonte, 
in Calabria, a man of genius and a poet, 
was also her warm admirer, and would 
have sought her hand; but Vittoria’s love 
was buried in the tomb of Pescara. She 
died at. Rome, in 1547. Michael Angelo 
stood by her in the hour of death; and 
when the*pure spirit had fled for ever, 
ventured, ere he left the couch, to press 
her inanimate hand to his lips,* a melan- 
choly tribute to that friendship on which 
death had now set his seal. 





VERONICA GAMBARA CORREGGIO, DA BRE- 
SCIA; AND LAURA BATTIFERRA DEGLI 
AMMANNATI, DA URBINO. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


It is pleasant to find the memory of Vit- 
toria Colonna associated with that of such 
illustrious friends and contemporaries as 
Veronica, Gambara, and Laura Baittiferra, 
with both of whom she lived on terms of 
friendship and mutual regard. Several 
other Italian ladies of rank and high intel- 
lectual endowments were also numbered 
among her contemporaries; but the two 
above named seem to have enjoyed the 
greatest share of her esteem. 

Veronica Gambara, the daughter of 


* Sonnet by Michael Angelo, translated by 
Wordsworth. 
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Gian Francisco Gambara, and Alda Pia, of 
Carpi, was born at Brescia, about the end 
of the fourteenth century. She is said to 
have been very beautiful; and although 
more remarkable for the grace and ma- 
jesty of her person than for regularity of 
features, the animated expression of her 
countenance, the dignity of her manners, 
and the irresistible fascination of her con- 
versation, invested her with charms which 
endured when the freshness of youthful 
beauty had passed away. — 

Brought up in familiar intercourse with 
the chief of the Italian literati, her na- 
tural inclination for literature was fostered 
by the education she received, and she was 
early indueed to devote much time to the 
cultivation of her poetical talents. In 
these pursuits she was encouraged to per- 
severe by Cardinal Bembo, her friend and 
early instructor; and she, like the illus- 
trious Vittoria, found them an invaluable 
resource in after hours of sorrow and 
suffering. 

Veronica, in her twenty-fifth year, mar- 
ried Ghiberti X., Lord of Correggio, and 
many of her most touching poems cele- 
brate his virtues andrenown. Sheis said 
to have devoted six sonnets and one 
madrigal to extolling the beauty of his 
lustrous eyes and their varied expression. 
* Brilliant, joyous, sorrowful, proud, hum- 
ble, lofty, in one same moment. Every 
elance fills my heart,’ she exclaims, 
“with mingling hopes and fears !” 

After a happy union of nine years,Count 
Ghiberti died, and grief and agony of mind 
threw Veronica into a fever, from which 
she continued to sufier atintervalsthrough- 
out the whole remainder of her life. 

She never for a moment ceased to mourn 
her husband’s loss, though reflection, it is 
to be hoped, taught her to submit more 
lovingly to the decree of Providence, and 
to feel that their separation was but for a 
time— 

“Por fuller gain of after bliss.” 


At first, however, her grief seems to 
have been absorbing in its character. Her 
apartments were all hungwith black, every 
article of luxury banished from them; and 


over the door of her chamber these lines 
were inscribed :— 


“ He who once had my vows shall ever have, 
Beloved in life, and worshipped in the grave.” 


Still Veronica, although devoted in heart 
and life to the memory of her departed 
lord, shrank not from the fulfilment of the 
cuties which devolved upon her in con- 
sequence of his death. 


She had two sons, and her whole time 
and energies were devoted to their educa. 
tion, and the administration of the govern. 
ment of Correggio, which her husband lef 
entirely in her hands; and her firm yet 
gentle sway proved that his confidence 
had not been misplaced. Both sons, b 
their affection and high attainments, fully 
repaid her maternal care; andtheyoungest, 
Girolamo, obtained the dignity of cardinal 
in the Roman church. 

In the year 1528 she left Correggio, the 
scene of her wedded happiness, and en. 
deared to her by its natural beauties, no 
less than by memory and regret, to reside 
with her brother at Bologna, of which 
city he had been made governor by Cle. 
ment VII. Here she enjoyed the literary 
society which she so much valued, and 
established in her house a kind of aeademy, 
which was frequented by Bembo, Molza, 
Mauro, Capello, and other eminent men, 
who then resided at the Roman cout. 
But Veronica had learned too much of the 
vanity of human pleasures to live long with 
satisfaction in the excitement of even such 
society as she best loved. In one of her 
poems, after describing the blissful life of 
shepherds in the “ Golden Age,” she ex- 
claims— 


“ Beato dunque, si beato lice 
Chiamar mentre che vive nomo mortale 
K, se vivendo si pud dir felice 
Parmi esser quel che vive in vita tale ;” 


and, wearied with the brilliance of the city, 
she returned, ere long, to the tranquil 
shades of Correggio, and recorded, im an 
exquisite sonnet, her grateful apprecia- 
tion of the sweet influences of nature, 


and their power to soothe the weary and 
broken in spirit :— 


SONNET. 


“ 


Ah! home beloved! Now as I view once more 
Your tranquil hills, your pure and glassy 
springs, 
Through the soft shade glad music echoing 
rings, 
And nature’s voices all kind welcome pour. 
Blest be your dawn, oh, happy, happy day, 
And blest the longing wish that still uprose, 
Bidding me seek in your loved haunts repose, 
When on my heart the tomh’s dark shadow 
lay. 
Again I gaze upon each long-loved scene, 
And on my darkened life, my wounded heart, 
S{ach sweetness falls, that, former pain forgot, 
The mournful past seems as it had not been, 
And longing and regret awhile depart, 
Or whisper but of peace that changeth not.’ 


_ The Emperor Charles V. honoured 
Veronica with a visit on her estates at 
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Correggio. She corresponded with Ariosto, 
Bembo, Molza, and Sanazzaro; and one 
Italian writer couples her name with that 
of Vittoria Colonna, speaking of them as 
“two princesses and poetesses, very little 
inferior to men, whose poems, intrinsically 
admirable and divine, are read all the more 
admiringly for that they were composed 
by illustrious ladies.” 

Laura Terracina, an Italian poetess of 
the same era, pays a graceful tribute to 
the talents of Veronica. 

Laura Battiferra, of Urbino, was spoken 
of by her contemporaries as rivalling 
Sappho in the elegance of her writings, 
while the modesty and decorum of her life 
rendered her infinitely superior to the 
Greek poetess. She becaihe the wife of 
the celebrated Florentine sculptor, Barto- 
lomeo Ammannati; and appears to have 
formed one of the circle of illustrious 
women who were assembled at Bologna, 
although few particulars have been re- 
corded of her life. 

Many of her poems, however, have becn 
preserved, and they are chiefly on devo- 
tional subjects; amongst others, the 
seven Peuitential Psalms, translated into 
Italian verse, which have much solemn 
beauty. 

Most of her secular writings are desply 
tinged with melancholy, although full of 
devotion and tenderness—the outpour- 
ings of a heart that had been softened, 
not crushed, by affliction; to use her own 
words: “ With sweet yet bitter chasten- 
ings He, who is all love and pity, had 
sought to win back His wandering child 
to the path of obedience and love.” 

The following stanzas may give the 
reader some idea of her general style :— 


OTTAVE. 


“When darkening’ mists the lofty mountains 
Poe deep shades of lingering twilight 
When earthly cares, that through the day 
ag minds, in sleep are silent all; 
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Then thoughts of death and sorrow rack my 
brain, . 
Robbing the wearied heart of needful rest, 
Till from my burning eyes the spirit’s pain 
Breaks forth in tears, by day too long 
supprest. : 


** And when the wandering stars that blest the 
night, 
Are banished by the sun’s returning beains ; 
When, from the east, his brow of vlorious 
light, 
With joy and brightness robes earth's 
woods and streams; 
When, ’mid thick leaves and quivering 
boughs, a tone 
Of joy rings forth, the wild bird’s matin lay, 
Then, in this joyous world, I weep alone, 
No earthly sun can chase my night away. 


‘In vain for me, alas! the golden horn 
Of Taurus gilds with genial warmth the 
plain ; 
In vain, alas! do verdant wreaths adorn 
The laughing earth, when summer smiles 
again, 
Ifow should I share the bird’s wild song of 
gice, 
The love that breathes in his exulting lay, 
Since hope’s illusions dawn no more on me, 
And spring’s sweet sunshine mocks my 
own decay! 


‘* Andif rich gifts of summer fruits and flowers, 
Ceres and Flora shed with bounteous hand, 
While buds unfolding mark the rosy hours, 
And golden harvests bless the fertile land— 
When from the grateful soil glad peasants reap 
A rich reward for former toil and care, 
Bowed to the earth, in hopeless pain I weep ; 
I, too, have toiled and striven—and found 
—<espair! 


“And when the glorious sun withdraws awhile, 
To shed on other climes his cheering ray ; 
When withering leaves, that mourn his 
parting smile, 
Strew the damp earth with tokens ofdecay ; 
Then, while all nature seems to mourn like me, 
With wild complaining voice I moan in vain 
O’er hopes decayed, and lost love’s agony, 
Illusive dreams that ne’er may charm again. 


“When fields once bright with flowers, and 
where the rose 
Her odorous breath exhaled, with snow are 
white, 
When the short wintry days tempestuous close, 
And gloomy vales are wrapt in deeper night 
When frozen vapours chill the misty air, 
And silent streams are musical no more; 
My breaking heart a deadlier chill must bear, 
And mourn the bliss no season can restore. 
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THE FOREST HUT. 


A TALE OF 


Brittany is one of those out of the way 
spots of the earth that few hear of and 
fewer care to visit; and yet, strange to 
say, it affords matter of greater imterest 
than many of the beaten continental paths 
frequented by our travel-loving eountry- 
men; for what can be more extraordinary 
than the history of its people? clinging 
tenaciously to their old language, customs, 
traditions, and masters; unchanging for 
centuries, whilst all Europe has been pro- 
gressing around them. To Englishmen 
these circumstances should be fraught 
with twofold interest, when they remember 
that the Bretons are of the same origin 
as themselves; that whilst, in point of 
fact, they are governed as French sub- 
jects, still they retain, even at this dis- 
tance of time, much in their character 
peculiar to ourselves. The strange history 
of this remote province shows that its 
inhabitants have never cordially amal- 
gamated with the people to whom they 
were united three hundred and fifty-nine 
years ago. 

y- This slight sketch being necessary to 
make what follows understood, we will at 
once conduct our readers to the Forest of 
Rennes, situated at a considerable dis- 
tance from the capital of that name— 
whilst we endeavour to describe some of 
the strange scenes enacted there during 
a bright sunny afternoon late in the sum- 
mer of 183—. 

Much of the forest consisted of thick 
stunted brushwood (cut down at distant 
intervals for fuel); whilst large and stately 
trees marked the outlines of the roads 
traversing the depths of the wood. Ona 
spot where four of these paths met, stood 
a group who had evidently travelled far 
and by the vexation stamped upon their 
countenances, seemingly bent upon no 
pleasurable errand. The party alluded to 
consisted of six gers-d’armes, dressed from 
head to foot in the striking uniform pecu- 
liar to that body. Their horses were Jaded 
and travel-worn, whilst their riders were 
bespattered with mud, apparently no less 
fatigued than the sorry cattle they be- 
strode. Notwithstanding this, they were 
oy picked Pw well fitted for the 

angerous service : 
a or which they had been 

Arriving in parties of two and tw 
from opposite directions, they | 
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the given place of rendezvous in silence, 
After a pause, a gay-looking fellow ex. 
claimed— 

“This will never do!—It is enough to 
kill any man with vexation and fatigue 
to toil on, day after day, tracking those 
men to their very haunts; within an inch 
of grasping them, when they elude us, as 
if by witchcraft; were not these obsti- 
nate peasantry in league to a man against 
us, we should have captured every Carlist 
in the country long ago! I lose all pa. 
tience. Those stupid clowns pretending 
not to understand questions in_ plain 
French! But tell me, Guichard, why 
you never address them in Bas Bretou— 
you speak it easily, do you not ?” 

This was addressed to one somewhat 
superior in rank, and apparently the 
leader of the party. 

“ Because by so doing I should awaken 
ereater caution and suspicion; whereas, 
when silent, they may imagine that we do 
not understand what they comimunicate 
to each other; thus I may obtain infor- 
mation they would never willingly give— 
for they would sooner die than betray one 
another.” 

These words produced a powerful effect 
upon his hearers; every man’s brow be- 
came dark and thoughtful—even the first 
speaker—a passionate, kind-hearted fellow 
—replied in a very different tone from that 
which he had used of late. 

“You may well say so!—I feel half 
ashamed of the work we are about. Are 
we not hunting down those brave royal- 
ists like wild beasts, because they refuse 
to submit to the new order of things, con- 
vinced that their old master (or rather the 
young Henri) is the rightful heir to the 
throne? Desperate as their cause secms 
to be, I respect them; they are our fellow- 
countrymen. I hate the office of leading 
them to prison. How those faithful Bre- 
tons must detest us all!” 

“Hush, hush,” replied his chef, “ do 
not giveway to such treasonable thoughits! 
Remember, we are servants of the state, 
having no choice, bound to do what we 
are ordered. Moreover, we live in times 
when the less a man utters his opinions 
the better. We have sworn to abide by 
the charter. Would you break your oath? 
Away, comrades, we must move on.” 

He ceased, and the attention of all was 
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suddenly attracted by the sound of voices, 
singing in chorus, faintly rising upon the 
breeze. In another instant the party had 
dismounted, and fastening their horses to 
the trees, made their way as noiselessly as 

ossible through the thick brushwood, in 
the direction whence the sound proceeded. 

At length they halted, a 
sapid signs with each other. They ha 
yeached a large opea space, covered with 
bright greensward; although as yet 
effectually screened from observation 
behind the thick foliage through which 
they observed what was passing about a 
hundred paces before them. There sat a 
group that Salvator Rosa might have 
chosen for a study; strange, indeed, even 
to eyes so accustomed to wild scenes. 

Large, long pits, perforated at equal dis- 
tances in the ground, met their view; some 
filled with smouldering wood, others with 
glaring charcoal; whilst here and there, 
reclining in various attitudes, were men 
listening in rapt attention to a young man 
singing a martial Breton air, with striking 
emphasis, each verse being taken up in 
full chorus. The latter had first attracted 
the gens-d’armes towards the singers, all 
of whom appeared to be charcoal-burners ; 
their strongly-marked features were ren- 
dered doubly striking by the inky hue 
acquired in their calling ; their loose garbs 
were coarse but picturesque; and the 
bright lurid light cast upon their coun- 
tenances from the deep furnaces beneath 
gave them an almost unearthly appear- 
ance. A long line of small horses, laden 
with bags containing charcoal ready for 
the market, had just left the spot, and 
the bells attached to the leader chimed in 
with the wild woodland song. 

As the animated singer ceased, Guichard 
advanced to his side, whilst his comrades, 
obeying a sign from the latter, surrounded 
the party, none of whom, however, evinced 
any alarm or inclination to fly. A visible 
change certainly had-come over the coun- 
tenances of the dusky assemblage; those 
very faces that had been lit up by en- 
thusiasm an instant before became dark, 
dogged, and gloomy. They looked upon 
the gens-d’armes in cold disdain, as if 
already prepared for their unexpected in- 
trusion, Guichard, who had narrowly 


watched them from his hiding-place, 
without finding the person he sought, 
turned at once to the singer. 

“ You sing well, young man, but choose 
a strange subject for your song !—Yours 


may ~ a dangerous trade, if con- 
tinued, 


. know you not; but what if 
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you are the very Chouax* I am ordered 
to seek; however, thank your stars tha‘ 
you are not already marked on the list :-— 
there is one hiding in this very forest 
whom we are determined to find, and a 
word from either of you will ensure gold 
and favour; speak, then, without fear,” 

They all gazed upon the speaker with 
looks of stupified indifference, as if they 
neither cared for nor understood the pur- 
port of his speech. The singer’s lip curved 
slightly at its chose, it might be in dis- 
dain; but as Guichard ceased speaking, 
he looked up in assumed stupidity, ex- 
pressing, by signs and broken French, 
that he did not comprehend him. 

Whilst this was going on, one of the 
charcoal-burners addressed an old man 
near him in the Breton language, in a 
suppressed voice—glancing his eyes to- 
wards a low hut, partly hidden by trees, 
distant about a quarter of a mile. His 
words were— 

Shall we warn him now ?” 

The old man turned his back towards 
Guichard, pressing his fore-finger across 
his lips in token of silence, seemingly 
stupid and silent as before; yet a close 
observer might remark that the question 
had vexed him. 

Low as were these words, and slight 
the action, Guichard had perceived tlicin 
both. Without another word of inquiry, 
he drew his men off in the direction of 
the hut, proceeding at a rapid pace. 

The poor Bretons eyed each other in 
dismay; the voung singer, in a whisper, 
rebuked the incautious speaker thus :— 

“ Heaven preserve him! what if through 
your folly Monsieur le Comte is lost ?” As 
1e spoke, he laid himself flat upon the 
turf; then raising his head sufliciently 
to see the retiring party, he uttered the 
shrill piercing ery of the Chouans. 

Within that low woodland hut (com- 
posed of loose planks alone, and appa- 
rently scarcely wind and weather tight) 
another scene was enacting. 

A young man was sitting beside a 
smouldering wood fire, his face half con- 
cealed between his hands, whilst tears 
were fast trickling through his fingers. A 
band of crape bound a military cap beside 
him—the rest of his dress was composed of 
various colours and materials, ill-adapted 
to each other; over all, he wore a large 


* Chouan; literally screech-owl. This name 
was given to the Vendéans from thicir using the 
cry of that bird for a signal; the most watchful 
were frequently deceived by it, so perfect was the 
imitation. 
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loose coat, made of goat-skin, such as 
those in use amongst the peasantry ; but, 
in spite of this incongruous costume, he 
bore the peculiar stamp of nobility that 
strikes the eye at once. Such was Count 
Raoul de Léon, the person of whom the 


Pge 
gens-d’armes were then in pursuit. Young, 


and the last scion of an old and noble 
family, he had more than once bled, and 
devoted the greater part of the property he 
had inherited, to the cause he deemed the 
rightful one. A deep salfre cut, scarcely 
healed, disfigured his cheek, and added 
to the paleness of his countenance. 

At the other end of the room stood a 
girl of about thirteen years of age, busily 
engaged in scooping out small ‘blocks of 
wood. She was making wooden shoes, or 
sabots ; but, in spite of her oe, 
now and then turning a thoughtful and 
sad look towards her companion. She 
sometimes stopped in her work, in order 
to take a survey through the half-open 
door of what was passing without. Her 
form had not yet reached its full stature 
—her face could not be termed beautiful ; 
but she possessed a pair of large dark blue 
eyes that sparkled with intelligence when 
raised to those she addressed ; so that, 
once seen, tlie little rustic was not easily 
forgotten. 

Jeanne Ploernel was the only child of 
an old soldier of the Empire, who, on re- 
turning to his native place, had married 
a daughter of one of the charcoal-burners. 
Three years after Jeanne’s birth her 
mother died, leaving her to the sole care 
of the sorrowing widower. By him had 
she been brought up in this lonely forest 
hut. From early childhood she had, 
through choice, assisted her father in his 
calling of sabot maker, and had soon 
become very expert; and probably the 
constant movement of the arms required 
lm scooping out the blocks served to 
promote her growth and vigour. 

When startled by the thrilling ery of 
warning before alluded to, the young girl 
instantly sprang to the side of her com- 
panion, who had also risen in alarm—ex- 
claiming in 2 trembling voice :— 

Count Raoul, the gens-armes are 
near. I see them coming through the 
trees. You cannot fly now—they would 
see you—what shall we do?—Oh! that 
[ could save you!” 

Suddenly a ray of hope seemed to 
lighten her speaking eyes, for, laying 
her hand upon the young man’s arm, she 


added :— 
“See! sec! that pile of shavings be- 


hind my work table—there is a small ex. 
cavation in the earth beside it, in which 
blocks of woodare kept. Quick! quick! 
I can hide you there. Delay not 
moment, or you are lost !” 

Raoul at once obeyed her directions; 
they hastily removed the blocks that; half. 
filled the hole, and into it he crept, lying 
flat on the ground. His knees and feet 
were, however, uncovered; but with the 
speed of lightning, Jeanne piled up the 
shavings lying around her, thus forming 
them into a small heap against the wall, 
so as to screen the young man entirely 
from view. This done, she resumed her 
two-handled scoops; and after drawing a 
long breath, as if to resume her compo- 
sure, she continued her work as though 
nothing had interrupted her. Soon the 
heavy tramp of the gezs-d’armes’ feet were 
heard. They entered the hut, upon which 
she looked up with well-feigned surprise; 
and went of with her occupation without 
speaking, throwing the shavings she made 
in so doing on the heap beside her. 

Guichard and his companions at once 
concluded that he whom they sought had 
fled, more particularly as the doors on 
both sides of the dwelling were open. 
They, however, commenced a hasty search 
of the low room adjoining that in which 
Jeanne was employed; but seeing no place 
in which a man might be concealed, they 
were about to give up the useless search. 
Guichard, however, as he proceeded toward 
the door, addressed a short question or two 
to the young girl. 

She looked towards him, not with as- 
sumed stupidity, but calm indifference, at 
the same time shaking her head, and deign- 
ing no reply; her check was flushed, and 
her eye sparkled brightly. 

One of the most forward of the gens- 
@armes was standing close beside her; 
he had been eyeing her attentively, and 
laughingly exclaimed— 

“T will see if I cannot make you speak, 
you pretty provoking piece of dumb- 
show !” 

The next moment his arms were round 
her, and a hearty kiss was imprinted upon 
her blushing cheek. 

The spirited girl quickly disengaged 
herself from his rude grasp; and, —— 
herself up to her full height, she raise 


her vigorous arm, and dealt such a slap 
on the face of the astonished aggressor as 
resounded through the hut. Nor was this 
all; for he lost his balance from the un- 
expected shock, and grasping at the first 
object within reach, he laid his hand upon 








the sharp-edged instrument that Jeanne 

had been using—thus of necessity inflict- 

ing a wound, fortunately not serious, 

A burst of laughter greeted him from 
his amused comrades, and in the midst of 
their jeering he was glad to beat a hast 
retreat from the hut. Probably this little 
adventure had caused them entirely to 
overlook the suspicious-looking heap of 
shavings. Jeanne had the unspeakable 
delight of seeing them retire, but not 
without hearing Guichard say to the 
delinquent :— 

«Serve you right for your pains, idiot ! 
How could you molest that poor girl? 
But on, on! he cannot be far off. Look, 
the sun is setting, and we must not linger 
here after dark.” 

Some hours later, a third person had 
been added to the party in the hut; this 
was Jeanne’s father. The latter was seated 
beside Raoul, near a blazing fire, seemingly 
fearless of interruption; they conversed 
together in earnest tones. The young 
girl was employed in baking galettes, or 
wheaten cakes, on a girdle iron; a dishful 
of peeled boiled chestnuts, steeped in fresh 
milk, stood on a table, together with flasks 
of cider, ready for their simple supper. If 
Jeanne had taken no part in the confer- 
ence, her speaking eyes bore evidence that 
she was deeply alive to the purport of the 
same. Her father spoke. 

‘Monsieur le Comte, you asked my ad- 
vice. I say again, your party has not a 
shadow of hope—they are utterly ruined 
and powerless. I see but one chance of 
saving you: fly from your country this 
very night—seek a home elsewhere. You 
are young; time will soften the sorrow 
that now bows you down; it would be 
the height of folly to reject the means of 
escape provided for you.” 

“ Bertrand, I have been long hiding like 
a fox near the abode of my fathers. Yes, 
was not my widowed mother dying, and I 
was obliged to leave her? Later, although 
her only child, I durst not venture to lay 
her head in the grave! My rightful master 
is an exile, whilst I have scarcely enough 
left of what was once mine to exist upon. 
Tell me what I have now worth living 

for ?” 

_ “But your enemies will not take your 
life; far worse than that—they will impri- 
son you, perhaps without hope of release. 
Think of the horror of this, and remember 
that it is your father’s old follower that 
warns you. Are you not, moreover, 
affianced to your wealthy cousin, the lady 
Blanche? Her father has not committed 
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himself, and might probably obtain your 
ardon when this affair has blown over: 
ater, you may all meet again.” 

The young man replied with ereater 
energy :— 

“* Marry my cousin now ? Never! Am 
I not a beggar, compared to what I was 
when our relations decided upon the 
match ? They will easily find another 
suitor. Blanche cannot love me, for we 
have never once: met since we were chil- 
dren: she is stillin a convent. If I fly 
from this, my beloved native land, it wil! 
probably be to return no more. JI shal! 
seek my fortunes in America. Bertrand, 
T owe you much already; finish your good 
work, and go with me; you have no tie to 
bind you here. Your own savings and 
what property I have remaining will pro- 
vide for us all.” 

Bertrand regarded his daughter. She 
was looking up in anxious expectation. 

“ Well, what means that look, my child® 
Speak: what say you to this?” 

“Oh, father! do let us go; for then I 
need dread those horrid men no longer. 
Monsieur Raoul and yourself would both 
be safe.” 

This speech settled the point, and the 
old soldier agreed to join his young com- 
panion as soon as the latter had reached 
Jersey in safety, and then proceed with 
him to Canada. 

Bertrand had warned Count Raoul! from 
the first against joining the brave but ill- 
directed friends of the Royalist party when 
they raised their standard in La Vendée. 
All will probably remember the result of 
a war begun with chivalrous enthusiasm, 
but without foresight or the support of 
the nation at large. [Ill-digested plans 
were worse executed, and thus the brave 
Carlist party risked their all to serve no 
end. They had trusted that the French 
people would turn and join them; that 
the latter would return again to their old 
masters; but the event proved that the 
hopes of the banished family were utterly 
vain. Individual bravery was of no avail ; 
the party were dispersed and scattered, 
whilst the courageous but imprudent 
Duchesse de Berri had to deplore the 
folly that had thrown away the little in- 
terest her son still possessed in the land 
she had so fondly hoped to see him 

overn. 

The plan of escape prepared for Raoul 
was somewhat singular, and worthy of 
mention. A light cart was taken off its 
wheels, and brought at midniglit to the 


door of the hut; a thick layer “4 hay was 
Sean 
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spread at the bottom: the young man, 
alter bidding adieu to his humble but 
faithful friends, lay down at full length 
upon this, whilst a pile of sabots were 
lightly heaped upon him, completely fill- 
ing up the cart, yet placed so as to admit 
air. As soon as this operation had been 
carefully completed, several of the char- 
coal-burners (before mentioned) lifted the 
carriage on their shoulders, whilst an 
equal number walked beside them, so as 
to relieve the first of their burthen at 
stated intervals. Thus they noisclessly 
and rapidly marched on, till they had 
reached the high road skirting the forest, 
when they replaced the machine upon its 
wheels, harnessing a stout horse thereto, 
when the warm-hearted peasants saw the 
precious contents depart for a neighbour- 
ing fair, after having securely seated Jeanne 
as driver on the edge of the vehicle. Next 
morning the young girl and her charge 
were many leagues on their perilous way. 
Prosperity this time attended the efforts of 
the devoted Bretons, for at the expiration 
of two days the fugitive found himself 
sailing in safely from the land where he 
had suffered so deeply, but to which his 
heart clung with the fondness felt by every 
noble being for his own Fatherland. 





Seven years had elapsed, and within 
that space the fortunes of the trio once 
domesticated in the Breton forest hut 
had strangely altered. They proceeded, 
as agreed upon, to the New World; 
choosing the southern extremity of Lower 
Canada, or rather where that colony 
stretches into the Far West, as their future 
home. Raoulpurchased atractof landinthe 
bush for their operations. Luckily for the 
party, they had been inured to privations 
and labour, or the first years of clearing 
and locating might have discouraged them 
from persevering; ut the old soldier, 
who in campaigning had travelled far and 
wide, was of incalculable use in this new 
district. They all laboured at first, as- 
sisted only by an Irish man and woman, 
as regular servants or helpers; later, 
others were required ; and at the end of 
the period first stated, thy found them- 
selves in possession of a substantial log- 
house, comfortable, but not luxurious 
with well-cultivated land, producing more 
than a sufficient supply for all. Added to 
this a sawmill belonging to and directed 


by the veteran, and proving a very pro- 
fitable concern. Thus did the emigrants 
look with thankfi 


ilness to the bright . 
pect before them — 


Our young friend Jeanne, in growin 
up to womanhood, had become altogether 
an altered being: she had, wisely, never 
relinquished active employment, but the 
tone of her life and occupations had un. 
dergone a marked change. Constant 
intercourse with Raoul, together with 
reading under his guidance and instruc. 
tion, had served to open her naturally 
intelligent mind. Not only was she 
pretty, but the very life and ornament of 
that log-house; secure of pleasing, the 
good unsophisticated Bretonne delighted 
to surround both her father and Raoul 
with every comfort that affection could 
devise. With all this, however, she still 
looked upon the count as a superior being, 
whom misfortune alone had reduced to 
comparative equality with themselves, 
whilst in reality his birth placed him ata 
great distance. 

Such was the state of things when, one 
afternoon, Raoul entered their common 
sitting-room with the contented happy 
look that well-directed employment and a 
heart at ease with itself are wont to give. 
On crossing the threshold, he paused to 
observe those within, when a flush, seem- 
ingly not of pleasure, overspread his manly 
countenance. 

Jeanne was seated at an open I'rench 
window; some plain work was resting 
upon her lap, whilst her face was up- 
turned, as she listened to a young man of 
prepossessing appearance, who was lean- 
ing against the outside of the casement. 
Her countenance’ betokened no emotion; 
but that of the speaker betrayed that he 
looked upon the fair girl with anything 
but indifference. He addressed her i 
French, but his accent was not that of a 
fellow-countryman; in fact, he was an 
American, located at no great distance 
from them. Similarity of pursuits had at 
first drawn Raoul and Mr. Vernon toge- 
ther; but latterly his visits had increased 
in frequency. On the very afternoon 
alluded to he had returned from visiting 
a relation settled in the Hudson Bay dis- 
trict, and his first act had been to seek 
his friends, whilst some beautiful martin- 
sable skins that he laid before Jeanne 
peut that he had not been unmindful of 

er in his absence. 


She received his offering with these 
words— 

“Thank you kindly, Mr. Vernon ; but 
pray dertake back those furs; you really 
all spoil me; I do not wish to accept 4 
present of such value.” 


His reply, to the effect that nothing 
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could be too costly or too good for her, 
was overheard by M. Raoul, who cut it 
short by walking up to the window. 

Jeanne’s cheek coloured slightly as she 
recognised his step: Mr. Vernon directly 
turned away, and making a hurried ex- 
cuse, departed, stating he would call 
again on the morrow. 

Raoul gazed upon his retreating figure 
thoughtfully; then upon the young girl, 
who had renewed her work. At length 
he said :— 

“Jeanne, has it ever occurred to you 
why Mr. Vernon’s visits have become so 
frequent of late? The words 1 have just 
heard him utter seem to explain it.” 

His companion returned no answer, but 
her colour rose again; her companion 
continued, in a graver tone— 

“Am I to understand by your silence, 
that you accept the suit of this rich 
stranger? are you, then, going to leave 
us, Jeanne ?” 

“Oh! no, no, M. Raoul; I am too 
happy here! I never thought of such a 
thing,—nor has Mr. Vernon ever asked it.” 

«Nhat may be; but you must feel that 
he loves you, although, perhaps, not so 
well as one who has dwelt with you for 
years, in joy and sorrow. Jeanne, do you 
understand what I would wish to say ?” 

The young girl raised her beautiful eyes 
in evident astonishment, but the look that 
met her own caused them to drop in- 
stantly again—she became deadly pale, as 
she answered— 

“Me! Monsieur le Comte? Impossi- 
ble! It cannot be!” 

“ And why impossible, Jeanne? Do you 
think you could not love me enough to 
become my wife ?” 

, This was asked with increasing emo- 
ion, 

His companion almost breathlessly re- 
plied— 
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“Oh, this is folly, M. Raoul; you a 
nobleman, and I a simple peasant girl ! 
Later you would repent of such a més] 
liance, and my father never would consent 
to it.” 

Raoul drew closer to the agitated girl, 
as he continued— | 

“What are such distinctions to me 
now? This is to be my future home, and 
I know your value there: I feel that 2 
heart like yours is worth more than | 
have to offer. But can I not, then, hope 
to gain your love ?>—Oh, Jeanne! do not 
reject me lightly!” 

Whatever the young girl’s answer 
might have been, it was inaudible to all 
but to him who so eagerly listened for it ; 
yet the look of happiness that then lit 
up his face did not seem to betoken a 
denial. 

Later, as Raoul quitted the maiden to 
seek her father, he turned towards her 
with a smiling inquiry— 

“Will you still persist in calling me 
Monsieur Raoul, now ?” 

“Qh! no, no!” laughingly replied his 
companion. 

Mr. Vernon probably soon guessed tlie 
real state of things, as he discontinued 
his visit, shortly removing to a distant 
part of the country. 

The old soldier, as Jeanne expected, 
strongly opposed Raoul’s wishes ; but at 
length he gave way. Nor do we think 
either party ever had reason to regret 
this alliance. No! a glance round the 
hearth of that log-house in the Far West, 
would soon convince our readers that pure 
happiness is to be found in spots where 
luxury has never penctrated, and where 
man cheerfully labours with his own 
hands, enjoying the blessed prospect that 
his children shall inherit the land his in- 
dustry has enriched for them. 
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Tue human eye presents itself to our 
common observation as consisting of two 
parts—the pupil, aud the ball of the eye. 
The pupil receives the images of the ob- 
jects we behold, which then pass through 
the eyeball; and many persons think 
that this is all that is requisite to pro- 
duce perfect sight. If any of you enter- 
tain such an idea, you will be surprised 
when I tell you that the eye does not see 
at all. The eye has no more innate power 
of sight than a telescope or a looking- 
glass. It is an optical instrument for 
transmitting the rays of light, like the 
telescope; and it has reflecting powers 
like the looking-glass: but in itself it can 
do no more than either of the two instru- 
ments. Jt cannot accomplish sight; and 
we can, indeed, get all the impressions of 
vision, such as size, situation, and colour, 
without the eye being at all employed. 
This is constantly happening to us in our 
dreams; and whenever we have been 
more than ordinarily excited by pleasure, 
or depressed by grief, we are almost cer- 
tain to experience these effects. Have 
you never dreamed that you have seen 
faces, figures, and sights? You have no 
doubt beheld in your sleep all these com- 
bined together, and had them so vivid] 
pourtrayed as to retain the most distinct 
remembrance of passing scenes when you 
have awoke. But when a person is un- 
der the influence of an opiate, these 
impressions assume such distinct vivid- 
ness, and exquisite beauty, as perfectly to 
entrance the mind at the time. No doubt 
is felt of the reality of the spectacle: its 
gorgeous colouring is of so bright a 
hue, as altogether to outvie the sombre 
scenery of our terrestrial globe. Take 
another instance—playing blindfold at 
chess : the board, with sixty-four squares, 
must. be present to the mind; the pieces 
must all assume their proper shapes ; 
their different moves must be distinctly 
recognised ;—so that, in fact, the three 
great properties of vision—n 
lour, situation, and siz 
rately impressed. 


Allowing that there have been the most 
flagrant instances of imposture and col- 
lusion In mesmerism, yet still enough is 
verified to prove that internal impressions 
are made without the intervention of the 
organs whereby those impressions are 
generally produced. In some keenly- 
scrutinized instances, every act of the 
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mesmeriser has been repeated by his 
automaton patient. Now, if a person 
imitate every movement I make with 
hand or foot, or head or lip, you would 
conclude that he sees me; at least, if he 
does not see, he does that which vision 
represents. In all these instances, the 
eye can have nothing to do with sight, for 
it is closed to all external objects. The 
eyelid is closely pressed upon the visual 
organ; so closely, indeed, that no image 
can enter its pupil—no light can pass 
through its ball. What, then, is the con- 
clusion to which we are led? Clearly 
this—that if the sense of sight can be 
produced without the eye (that is, with 
the eye shut), the eye does not possess 
within itself the faculty of vision; and, 


consequently, if we would know the’ 


phenomena of vision, we must not rest 
satisfied with a simple inspection of the 
organ of sight. 

Let us then consider the eye more 
closely with its accompanying machinery. 
The hight of a candle which we see, enters 
the pupil of the eye, and passes through 
the various humours of its globe; it 
strikes against the retina—a thin delicate 
membrane at the back of the eye—and 
there the candle is reflected just as a face 
is reflected in a looking-glass. Now, em- 
bedded in this retina, are the pulpy ends 
of the optical nerves; and these nerves 
carry forward the impression of sight to 
the brain. This is confirmed by the fact 
that if these optical nerves are injured, 
vision at once becomes impaired, if not 
extinct. We trace vision into the eye, 
through the eye, and then along the op- 
tical nerves. ‘These nerves end in a part 
of the brain which is called the seat o! 
scnsation, and into that particular part of 
it which bears the name of the oe 
ganglion; and that this optic ganglion 
receives the impression of the object 
which enters the eyeball, is made evident 
from the fact that if this ganglion receives 
any injury, however perfect every other 
part of the visual apparatus may be, the 
eye becomes quite dim. 

have now traced vision through the 
lengthened series of means which are de- 
signed for carrying it into execution. The 
eye receives the figure of the object, the 
retina reflects it, the optic nerve carries 
it onwards, it enters the brain, and at last 
it fixes itself in the optic ganglion. But 
then, can this optic ganglion produce the 
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phenomena of sight? Why, it is only 
matter: be it composed of what it may, 
it is opaque matter, and there dwells in 
it no more favourable properties for sce- 
ing than you_can find in either the skin 
of your hand, or your ear, or your foot. 
How, then, after all, can we explain vision? 
It is an unfathomable mystery. The na- 
turalist knows nothing about it; to the 
philosopher it is an equal enigma; nor 
can the anatomist disclose the hidden 
secret. 

From these observations, you will per- 
haps be led to this conclusion—that vision, 
though in its ultimate causation a direct 
exercise of creative power, is yct, so far 
as the mechanical apparatus of sight is 
concerned, more influenced by the optic 
ganglion and the optic nerves than by the 
eye itself. Let us, then, consider these 
two parts of the animal frame as the seat 
of vision. In what I have hitherto said 
respecting the theory of vision, I have 
had before me only the higher orders of 
animal existence; and I have alluded to 
the eye as found in what we may consider 
its most perfect shape. But we must not 
suppose that the eye is always so. In 
the insect tribes, in the worms and grubs, 
we shall discover a great variety of con- 
figuration, attended with a higher and 
lower degree of sight. In fact, vision is 
like an ascending series, beginning at so 
low a point that it is actually impossible 
to say where is its first existence. In 
some of the smallest animalcules there is 
a certain degree of sensibility to the rays 
of light—some choosing the light, and 
expanding to its influence, and others 
shrinking from it, as from an injurious 
agent. But in these microscopic creatures 
it 1s impossible, on account of their mi- 
nuteness, to detect the presence of the 
optic ganglion or of the optic nerve. 
When, however, we come to creatures of 
a larger bulk, both these may be detected. 
Supposing, then, that the optic ganglion 
is the source of light, and the optic nerve 
has the power of being affected by the 
light, what would be the consequences if 
this optic nerve ended in the outer coat- 
ings of the skin—that skin being pellucid, 
and therefore offering no resistance to the 
light? In such a case, we should expect 
that the little creature would experience 
adim sense of light and darkness, and 
nothing more. From the visual apparatus 
being so rudimental, we could not expect 
clear vision ; but we might imagine that 
there would be a aga to distinguish 


the day from the night. Again, if instead 
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of the optic nerve being merely like a little 
point inside the skin, it came through it, 
enlarging itself into a little globule, like 
the head of a pin, but smaller, we have 
then a somewhat greater degree of per- 
fection in the visual apparatus; and we 
might then expect a somewhat nearer ap- 
proach to sight. And this is the case in 
the common slug. It not only knows light 
from darkness, but has some idea of sub- 
stance ; for, from experiments that were 
made with the slug, it wes repeatedly 
observed to avoid a small object presented 
to it—thus affording evidence of its pos- 
sessing this sense, at least to such an 
extent as would enable it to find out its 
way, and to avoid what was injurious to 
its life. Next, suppose that instead of 
there being one pair of optic nerves, they 
branched out into many separate parts, 
each part, as before, ending in a distinct 
globule; then, there being so many more 
points for receiving the light, there would 
exist a proportionate extension in thie de- 
eree of vision. In the leech, the optic 
nerve ends in ten such distinct points ; 
in the caterpillar there are eight ; in the 
centipede there are twenty-eight : and as 
there is a variety in the number of these 
rudimental organs of sight, so also is there 
no less variety in the perfection of the 
organs themselves. But still thus far we 
have met with nothing which can fairly 
bear the name of aneye; they appear to be 
little more than spots—in some like black 
grains of sand, in some red, and in some 
white. In others, these granules are of 
a somewhat larger size; and some expe- 
rimentalists have imagined that they have 
detected some appearance of the germ of 
an eye, as in the slug and the leech. But 
it is unnecessary to dwell longer upon 
these creatures, which sink so low in the 
order of creation, and respecting which 
nothing can be affirmed with any degree 
of certainty, although numerous experi- 
ments have been made. I did not, how- 
ever, think it well to pass them over, be- 
cause they help to fix the ideas upon our 
minds of the theory of vision, leading us 
to trace them up to the optic ganglion, 
from thence to the optic nerve; making 
us to understand how a degree of sight 
could be imparted, when the visual organ 
was in its most imperfect and rudimental 
state. _- 

With respect to the insect tribes, it is 
to be observed that the interior cavities 
of their head are chiefly filled with the 
optic ganglion, from which the optic 
nerves proceed. Now, In some iisects, 
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there is a pair of optic nerves ; In others, 
four pair; in others, six ; and in others, 
eight—each one ending in a complete 
visual apparatus. And hence if follows, 
ihat in the species of insects now under 
consideration, some have two, some eigut, 
some twelve, some sixtecn eyes, which 
are variously distributed about the head. 
Take the garden spider as a type of this 
class: it has eight eyes on its forehead, 
which are planted in three tubicles, four 
on the central one, and two on each side 
of the lateral ones; and that the spider 
has very distinct vision, will be evident 
to any one who has watched its move- 
ments. When a fly or a gnat is caught 
in the meshes of its web, how swiftly it 
comes down from its concealment, and 
pounces upon its prey! If the entangled 
captive is strong, and is striving to burst 
away, how dexterously the spider fastens 
an additional knot round the struggling 
limb, and binds it with elastic glue! The 
spider knows at once whether it is a wing 
or a foot that most requires the bond, and 
instantaneously the web is woven and 
fixed. And then look at the spider when 
the capture is complete—how it removes 
its prey, repairs the broken web, and, 
when all is fitly finished, goes back to its 
concealment. 

But again, there is another kind of eye 
prevailing among a very large department 
of the insect tribes—what is called the 
compound eye; and the best way of con- 
ceiving the idea of these compound eyes, 
is fo suppose that instead of the eyes 
being separated and distributed over the 
ferehead of the insect, they are united 
together in two clusters, in which case 
we have cight or ten eyes united together 
on each side of ihe head, each having its 
own separate nerve, as being a distinct 
cause of sight. But, in fact, instead of 
there being only eight or ten, they vary 
from fifty to twenty-five thousand: and 
these are joimed together in a way not 
much unlike the flower of the daisy. To 
look at the daisy, it seems but a single 
flower ; but if we divide it in two, we 
soon discover that it is made up of a vast 
number of little florets, each one of which 
is a distinct and perfect flower, fixing 
itself in the receptacle. And so with the 
compound eyes, they are distinct and yet 
wnited. In the bee and wasp you will 
have observed a large black—or in the 
dragon-fly a dark-brown—hemispherical 
body, situated in front around the an- 
tennie. On cither side of the head is a 
mass of these eyes, they are packed to- 





gether as the cells of a honeycomb, which 
in point of _— they closely resemble, 
being a six-sided cone, while the sur. 
face of these cones is flattened into 
very minute lenses. ‘The ant has fifty 
of these lenses, that is, twenty-five 
eyes on each side of its head; the fly, 
eight thousand in all; the dragon-fy, 
twelve thousand; the butterfly, seven- 
teen thousand; and in the mordella (a 
species of beetle), upwards of twenty-five 
thousand have been counted.  Fortu. 
nately, from the great attention which 
has been given to this department of 
natural history, we may assign a reason 
for this. The eye of the insect is im 
movable, the head being in many in 
stances fixed into the trunk of the body; 
the consequence is, that the insect can 
only see in one direction—straightfor- 
ward, and with a peculiar limited range, 
It is, then, to compensate the little crea. 
ture for this defect, that a peculiar 
organization has been provided. By the 
vast multiplication in the number of their 
eyes, their defects are compensated—a 
separate eye being provided, as it were, 
for every point to be viewed, by which 
means, although the orb of the eye 1s 
stationary, it can look in every direction, 
and catch every object, and has as ample 
field of vision as other animals ; for it 1s 
quite certain, from observation of the 
movement of insects, that their vision 
is by no means deficient. Take, for m- 
stance, the bee: in the construction of 
its cells, what can be more exquisite? 
The distance of its flight is often great, 
and yet it knows how to find its way 
home. See it also among flowers, It 
always seems to have an object, and the 
very business of the bee is a clear indi 
cation of the perfectness of its range 
sight. I have before alluded to the 
spider, and spoken of the exactness of 
its sense of vision. The same may be 
said of the ant and heetle kind, which 
are so frequently crossing our path m 
our summer walks. I will only add, that 
this perfection of sight in the various 
insect tribes, is just what we should have 
looked for if we had only seen the large 
uantity of optic ganglion deposited 1m 
the cavities of their heads. This has led 
naturalists to the conclusion that almost 
all the actions of insects are guided by 
Sensations received through their eyes. 
Whether, therefore, we consider the opti¢ 
ganglion, the optic nerve, or the com- 
pound cye itself, we perceive a series of 


contrivances no less remarkable for their 








complete adaptation to the wants of the 
insects, than they are admirable for the 
wonderful structure of their shape. All 
here is well done. The insect is abun- 
dantly compensated for the want of 
motion in its visual organ; the delect, is 
amply supplied; and a degree of vision 
is secured which equals, it not exceeds, 
the sight of many other creatures. 

In the higher order of creation, where 
the eye assumes that general character 
with which we are familiar, it will be 
found that the degrce of sight depends 
very much upon the size of the organ, 
and upon its lustre. Jn the mole, where 
the eye is small, the creature has but im- 
perfect sight; and if ever it gets out of 
its burrow, it is lost, and there is no 
great difficulty in taking it alive. The 
eye of the weasel is not large, but shines 
very bright; and unless you come upon 
it suddenly (when it is in pursuit of its 
prey), so rapid are its movements, from 
the keenness of its sight, that you must 
be an expert marksman ever to hit it 
with your shot. Again, the eye of the 
cow and the sheep, though large, are 
without much lustre, and their sight is in- 
ferior to that of the dog and cat, in which 
creatures great brilliancy often exists. 
And if we go into a menagerie, the eyes 
of some of the creatures, as the lion, the 
tiger, and the hyena, seem almost to flash 
fire, which is an indication not only of 
ferocity in tearing their prey, but also of 
their power to see it. The camel, the 
elephant, and the giraffe, have by no 
means bright eyes, and their habits do 
not require that intensity of sight which 
is necessary to guide the beasts of prey 
in making their spring. In fact, through- 
out the whole of nature we shall detect 
no waste. The vision of each creature 
is adapted to its mode of subsistence. 
The eyes of some birds seem altogether 
adapted for a vast range of sight. I 
may mention the vulture as an instance. 
Vhen a caravan is crossine a desert, 
however expansive may be the plain of 
land, if a camel drops, there is soon 
seen, first in the horizon, then on high 
in the zenith, a number of minute objects, 
moving in spiral circles, and increasing 
in visible inagnitude at every revolution. 
These are vultures, which from a height 
viewless to the human eye, must have 
observed the fallen creature; and in less 
than half-an-hour, they are ready to 
pounce upon it for their prey. 

_ Wilson, the American ornithologist, 
gives the following description of the 
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white-headed eagle :—“ Elevated on the 
high dead limb of some gigantic tree, 
that commands a wide view of the neieh- 
bouring shore and ocean, he seems ealim|y 
to contemplate the motions of the fea- 
thered tribes that pursue their avocations 
below. High over all hovers one whose 
actions instantly arrest all his attention. 
By his wide curvature of wing, and 
sudden suspension in the air, he knows 
him to be the fish-hawk, settling over 
some devoted victim of the deep. His 
eye kindles at the sight, and balancing 
himself with half-open wing on the branch, 
he watches the result. Down, rapid as an 
arrow, from heaven descends the distant 
object of his attention, the roar of his 
wings reaching the ear, as it disappears 
in the deep, making the surges foam 
around. At this moment the eager looks 
of the eagle are all ardour; and, levelling 
his neck for the flight, he sees the fish- 
hawk once more emerge, struggling with 
his prey, and mounting in the air with 
screams of exultation. These are signals 
for the eagle, who, launching into the air, 
instantly gives chase, soon gains on tlic 
fish-hawk ; each exerts his utmost skill to 
mount above the other, displaying in their 
rencontres the most elegant and sublime 
aerial evolutions. The unencumbered 
eagle rapidly advances, and is just on the 
point of reaching its opponent, when, with 
a sudden seream—probably of despair and 
honest execration—the latter drops his 
fish. The eagle, poising himself for a 
moment, as if to take a more certain aim, 
descends like a whirlwind, snatches the 
fish in his grasp ere it reaches the water, 
and bears his ill-gotten booty silently 
away.” From this graphic description we 
may form some general idea of the piere- 
ing vision of the eagle, and its kindred 
species. The Bengal sparrow is also a 
bird endowed with great quickness oi 
sight; for when it is tamed, if a ring be 
dropt down from a height, it will fly down 
with amazing celerity, catch the ring, and 
bring it to its master. This feat has been 
performed down a deep well, and _ tlie 
thrown ring seized before it reached the 
water. ;' 
The most remarkable of English birds 
is the long-tailed tit. It is calculated by 
those who have examined its eyes, on 
strictly optical principles, that its vision, 
at a very short distance, 1s nearly two 
thousand times greater than the ordinary 
human eye. The consequence is, that 
the eggs of the aphis, and other insects, 
which are deposited in the bark and buds 
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of trees, to us invisible, would to this 
little bird be as large as a shot or pepper- 
corn; and an insect to us a quarter of an 
inch in size, would appear to it as large 
as a common mouse. If it were not 
for the microscopic power so largely be- 
stowed upon so many orders of the fea- 
thered tribe, our trees would soon be 
leafless, and our fields become barren and 
desolate. In fact, all the swarms of in- 
sects, and the countless hosts of grubs, 
would devour the kindly fruits of the 
earth. ~ 
There is yet ‘another kind of vision, 
which, as it forms an important part in 
the economy of nature, ought not to be 
passed over without some remark. I mean 
nocturnal vision, or the capacity of seeing 
in the twilight, or nearly in the dark. The 
enat, the owl, and the woodcock, are all 
of them most active at night; and if dis- 
turbed by day, and obliged to fly when 
the sun is shining, they seem lost, and 
keep near the ground, or by the side of a 
hedge. In the dark twilight, the bat and 
night-jar move with great swiftness, and 
do much havoc among the moths and 
flies; the owl is at this time no less active 
upon its wings, as it brings a mouse every 
twelve or fitteen minutes to its young. 
We must notice, also, that beasts of prey 
are possessed of nocturnal vision. Now, 
to enable these creatures to see in the 
dark, they have a very peculiar organiza- 
tion provided. ‘The pupil of their eyes 
can contract itself to almost nothing, 
passing away or vanishing to an invisible 
point, from which contractile power they 
can admit into their eyeballs just as much 
or just as little light as they require. 
Some creatures see both on land and 
water; some by day and night; and some 
are fitted for all these various kinds of 
vision. It is, however, generally remarked 
that when there is a great enlargement of 
visual power in one particular, this can 
only be obtained by a corresponding loss 
in another; and that every excellence is 
just as incompatible in the eye as In any 
other part of the animal frame. Now, [ 
cannot pretend to aflirm whether there 
may be, or whether there may not be, any 
exceptions to this rule among the irra- 
tional works of creation, but certainly it 
applies with perfect truth to mankind, 
The human eye, if compared singly with 
the eyes of many other creatures in na- 
ture, may be found to be inferior to them 
in some particular. it has not the same 
exactness in telescopic power as the eye 
of the eagle; nor the same minuteness in 





the microscopic power as the tit: it has 
not the same facility of looking downward 
as the ruminating quadrupeds: nor the 
same degree of nocturnal vision ag the 
owl: it has not the quicksightedness of 
the cormorant ; nor the same _ power of 
secing in the water as the fish. In each 
of these particulars it must be regarded 
as an inferior organ. But then, althouc) 
the human eye does not possess the very 
highest degree of power in all these de. 
partments, yet it does possess—what the 
eye of no other animal possesses —, 
quantity or an amalgamation of them all 
What is wanting to a man in precision of 
sight, is made up in diversity and exten. 
siveness of range. We have quantity 
against quality: and when all the nume. 
rous faculties, all the various properties 
of the human eye, are taken into account, 
and considered in the aggregate, instead 
of complaining of the inferiority of our 
sight, we shall regard this sense as exist. 
ing in ahigher state of perfection in man, 
than can be found elsewhere in the un- 
verse. One important property of the 
human eye is its ability to distinguish 
colour, in a higher degree than is pos- 
sessed by any other variety of vision. ‘The 
painter gives the idea of bulk, of distance, 
of figure, of expression; and that im so 
close a resemblance to nature, that one 
efiort of art may make us laugh; another, 
depress our minds almost to tears; one 
may actually make us feel warm; and 
another bring over us the sensation of 
cold. 

‘The eye is the greatest vehicle of our 
pleasures; all our enjoyments in life are 
brought to us through its medium. By 
it we recognise beauty in shape, symmetry 
in form, elegance in motion, and taste m 
dress. Every varied expression in passion 
—whether love, anger, indifference, satiety, 
or disgust—can be plainly read by the 
interested parties. So also may we trace 
the virtues which are of heavenly growth 
—reverence, veneration, submission, de- 
votion, filial affection, piety, and charity. 
It were difficult to describe all the changes 
we see: but there is a change sutflicient 
to pourtray all the varied emotions of the 
mind, It is this sense which enables us 
to carry on the various occupations of 
life, and is the most prolific means of 
supplying man’s wants. It is just 2 
proportion to its importance that it 
defended and kept sate from injury. The 
eye is sunk deep into a bony socket, the 
projections of which help to preserve it 
from external injury. It is also defende 





by the thick skin of the eyelids, which 
cover it as with a case. Besides this, it 
is embedded in a fat, soft, yielding, and 
slippery substance, which from its very 
nature enables the eye to recede and slip 
away from a blow, if perchance one should 
fallon it. It is still further protected by 
the eyelid, which not only acts as a defence 
from injury, but also answers the purpose 
of a sponge—wiping the eye when dust 
or insects fly into it, and thus keeping it 
clean and bright. In the performance of 
this part of its office, it is assisted by the 
lachrymal glands, from which, when the 
eye 1s in a healthy state, three or four 
ounces of tears—that is, from six to eight 
tablespoonfuls— are discharged in the 
course of the day and night. We are not 
aware of this briny fluid, excepting when 
a flow of tears is produced by pain, or any 
violent mental emotion, or by getting any- 
thing into the eye. But under ordinary 
circumstances the same operation is going 
on in the eye constantly—the fluid, how- 
ever, being drawn off as fast as it is 
formed; for there is a little duct at ihe 
corner of the eye, down which the tear 
drops into the nose, where it is evaporated 
by the air we inhale. 

But the wonders of the eye are without 
limit: I know not where to stop. Besides 
the eyelid acting as a sponge to keep the 
orb moist and clean, there are also little 
glands at the bottom of the eyelashes, 
generating a sort of ointment (said to be 
like the white of an egg), which mixes 
with the tears, and with them is constantly 
passing over the eyes. Perhaps, however, 
the most important office of all that the 
eyelids perform, is that of preserving the 
eye from too much light; they close, by 
an involuntary movement, if the rays of 
the sun fall too suddenly upon the face. 
in some of the orders of creation this 
appendage is not supplied. “The fish has 
no eyelids: but then the element in which 
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it lives renders such a covering unne- 
cessary, as the water softens the rays of 
light. Even here, however, it may be 
observed that where a fish burrows inthe 
mud—as is the case with the eel—there 
is a filmy skin provided which cases the 
eyeball, and prevents any injury from 
happening to the organ. Insects, too, 
have no eyelids; but then their visual 
orbs are horny externally, bearing the 
appearance of polished metal or cut glass ; 
and they brush their eyes, and so keep 
them clear and bright, with their feet or 
antenne. The birds—some of them, at 
least—have a third eyelid, called the nic- 
titating membrane, which is drawn across 
the cye like a shade; and it is by tlic aid 
of this that the naturalists imagine the 
eagle can look unshrinkingly at the sun 
inall his meridian splendour. Such, then, 
are some of the wonderful contrivances 
in nature—some of the modes by which 
the eye is defended, and kept in a state 
of healthy action. 

I have thus endeavoured to give a few 
gleanings from the wide book of nature, 
out of the page of vision. Imperfect as 
the sketch may have been, I trust I have 
said enough to impress the minds of all 
with a deep sense of the powcr, the 
wisdom, and the goodness of God. Well, 
indeed, has it been remarked by some of 
the profoundest philosophers of old, that 
vision was a cure for Atheism; so very 
plainly does the eye sct forth and reflect 
the attributes of Deity. Let us, then, 
endeavour not to abuse but to improve 
this valuable faculty of vision, remember- 
ing always how much wisdom the Divine 
Author of our existence has employed in 
its development. Let us exercise it pro- 
fitably, making our eyes the willing instru- 
ments of our advancement in useful 
knowledge, in refined civilization, and in 
natural and revealed theology. 
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“ Of all the race of animals, alone 

The bees have common cities of their own 4 
And, common sons, beneath one law they live, 
And with one common stock their traffic drive. 
Each has a certain home, a sev’ral stall: 

All is the state’s, the state provides for all. 
Mindful of coming cold, they share the pain, 
And hoard for winter’s use the summer’s gain. 
Some o’er the public magazines preside, 

And some are sent new forage to provide. 
Their toil is common; common is their sleep; 
They shake their wings when morn begins to 


eep, 
ae the city gates without delay, 
Nor ends their work but with declining day. 
Then having spent the last remains of light, 
They give their bodies due repose at night ; 
When hollow murmurs of their ev’ning bells 
Dismiss the sleepy swains, and toll them to 

their cells.” 


Or all the deprivations to which man is 
subject, there is not one which to a 
greater degree shuts him out from the 
sources of pleasure, and the means of 
usefulness, than the loss of sight. He 
may lose the perception of odours and 
taste, without any diminution of the 
higher order of enjoyments; he may also 
be deprived of hearing, and yet may still 
have access to the widest field of instruc- 
tion and delight. But he who has lost 
the power of vision is debarred, by the 
most formidable obstacles, from the pe- 
rusal of that “book of knowledge,” 
written by the fair hand of nature herself, 
in which are to be found, not the pictures 
of things, drawn by other minds, but the 
originals themselves. And yet there have 
been men, who have struggled with and 
overcome the difficulties of this affliction 
to a degree which would be incredible if 
it did not rest on the most indubitable 
_—. How many instances have there 
een of blind persons, who have pursued 
knowledge with ardour and success, and 
have accomplished undertakings which 
would have done them honour, even if 
they had possessed all the bodily senses 
in the highest degree of perfection! The 
truth of the above remarks will be strik- 
ingly illustrated in the following pages 
Francis Huber was born at Geneva ‘in 
July, 1750, of an honourable family. in 
which quickness of intellect and a lively 
imagination seemed hereditary. His 
father, John Huber, had the reputation 
of being one of the wisest men of his 
time, and in this light is often mentioned 
by Voltaire, who highly appreciated his 
original conversation; he was also an 
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agreeable musician, ad wrote verses 
which were praised even at Ferney, The 

redilections of the father were inherited 
. the son. In his carly years he attended 
the public lectures of the college, and 
under the guidance of good masters, ac. 
quired a taste for literature, which was 
matured by the conversation of his father, 
to whom he was also indebted for his love 
of natural history. He was initiated in 
the physical sciences, by attending the 
lectures of M. de Laussure, and by 
making experiments in the laboratory of 
a relative, who ruined himself in the search 
for the philosopher’s stone. Endowed 
with great warmth of feeling, his precocity 
was very remarkable, and he commenced 
the study of natural objects at an age 
when others are only beginning to be 
conscious of their existence. He was 
shortly to suffer the most grievous of all 
privations, and, as if instinctively, he laid 
up a store of recollections and feelings 
for the remainder of his life. 

About the age of fifteen, his general 
health and also his eyesight began to be 
impaired; his ardour in the pursuit of 
knowledge and amusement,—the _pas- 
sionate eagerness with which he followed 
his studies by day, and the reading of 
romances by night (sometimes by no 
stronger light than that of the moon), 
were the causes, it is said, which 
threatened the ruin both of his sight and 
of his constitution. His father at that 
period took him to Paris, in order to 
consult Tronchin on his health, and 
Wenzel on the state of hiseyes, Tronchin, 
with the view of removing a tendency to 
consumption, sent him to pass some lume 
at Stein, a village in the environs of Pans, 
that he might be out of the reach of every 
species of agitation: there he lived the 
life of a mere peasant, followed the plough, 
and occupied himself wholly in agricul. 
tural pursuits. This plan was completely 
successful so far as regarded his eneral 
health, which was ever afterwards un- 
shaken, while he acquired a taste for the 
country, and a tender recollection of 18 
pleasures which never forsook him. The 
oculist Wenzel considered his sight, how- 
ever, as incurable; he thought it unsafe 
to risk the operation for cataract, which 
was then not so well understood as it 1s 
now, and announced to Huber the pro- 


bability of his shortly becoming com- 
pletely blind. . Y 
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His eyes, however, in spite of their 
weakness, had, before his departure and 
after his return, encountered those of 
Marie-Aimée Lullin, the daughter of one 
of the Syndics of the re ublic. They had 
met each other frequently at the dancing- 
master’s; an affection, such as is felt at 
the age of seventeen, sprang up between 
them, and became part of their existence, 
and neither of them believed it possible 
that their fates could be disunited. The 
speedy approach, however, of Huber’s 
one etermined M. Lullin to refuse 
his consent to their union, but as the 
misfortune of him whom she had chosen 
as her future partner became more certain, 
Marie regarded herself as bound never to 
forsake him. ‘“ But,” said she, “now 
that he requires a guide to be every 
moment with him, nothing shall prevent 
me from being united to him.” Her early 
attachment was rivetted by time, and after- 
wards became a species of generous he- 
roism; and she resolved to wait till she 
had attained her majority (then fixed at 
twenty-five years), in order to be united 
to Huber. To all the temptations, and 
even to all the persecutions, by which 
her father endeavoured to shake her reso- 
lution, she remained impregnable; and 
the moment she attained her majority she 
presented herself at the altar, with the 
spouse whom she had chosen when he 
was happy and attractive, and to cheer 
whose melancholy fate she was now re- 
solved to devote her life. 

Being united to the object of her dis- 
interested affection, their mutual good 
conduct soon obtained pardon for their 
disobedience. The constancy of Madame 
Huber was, in all respects, worthy of the 
juvenile energy which she had displayed ; 
and during the forty years’ continuance 
of their union, she never ceased to bestow 
the tenderest care on her blind husband; 
she was his reader and his secretary, 
made observations for him, and spared 
him every embarrassment that his situa- 
tion was likely to produce. This excel- 
lent woman soon discovered a thousand 
means of alleviating her husband’s unfor- 
tunate calamity. During the war she 
formed whole armies with pins of various 
sizes, and thus enabled him to distinguish 
the position of the different corps; she 
likewise stuck the pins in a map, which 
gave him a correct idea of the movement 
of the troops; and she formed plans, in 
relief, of the places they oceupied. Ina 
word, she had but one oecupation—that 
of making the life of her husband happy, 
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and to such a point did this amiable 
woman carry her attentions, that M. 
Huber asserted that he should be mise- 
rable were he to cease to be blind. “J 
should not know,” said he, “to what 
extent a person in my situation could be 
beloved; besides, to me, my wife is always 
young, fresh, and pretty, and that is no 
ight matter.” This affectionate instance 
of ‘conjugal attachment has been men- 
tioned by celebrated writers: Voltaire 
frequently alludes to it in his correspon- 
dence, and the episode of the Belmont 
family in Delphine, is a true picture, 
although somewhat veiled, of that of 
Huber and his wife. 

We have seen blind men excel as poets ; 
some have distinguished themselves as 
aE and others as arithmeticians; 

ut it was reserved for Huber to become 
illustrious in a science requiring the 
examination of objects so minute that 
the most clear-sighted observers find a 
difficulty in distinguishing them. ‘The 
perusal of the works of Reaumur and 
Bonnet, and the conversations of the 
latter, directed his curiosity to the study 
of bees; his constant residence in thie 
country inspired him, first, with the desire 
of verifying some facts, and afterwards 
of supplying some deficiencies in the 
history of these insects. But, for this 
kind of observation, it was not only ne- 
cessary that he should have an instrument 
such as the labours of the optician might 
supply, but also an intelligent assistant 
whom he could instruct in the use of if. 
At this time he had a servant in his 
family, named Francis Burnens, equally 
remarkable for his sagacity and for his 
attachment to his master. Huber drilled 
him in the art of observing, directed him 
in his inquiries by questions dexterously 
proposed, and by means of his own youth- 
ful recollections, and the confirmatory 
testimony of his wife and friends, he cor- 
rected the reports of his assistant, and in 
this way succeeded in acquiring a clear 
and accurate idea of the most minute 
facts. “I am much more certain,” he 
said to a friend one day, laughing, “of 
what I relate than you are yourself, for 
you publish only what you have seen with 
your own eyes, whereas I take a medium 
among the testimony of many. Lhis, 
indeed, is very plausible reasoning, but 
will induce no one to quarrel with lis 
eyes. 
Huber discovered that the mysterious 
and remarkably prolific nuptials of the 
queen bee, the single mother of all her 
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tribe, are celebrated, not in the hive, but 
in the open air, at an elevation sufli- 
ciently great to escape ordinary eyes, but 
not to elude the researches of a blind 
man, aided by a peasant; and he described 
in detail the consequences of the early or 
late celebration of this aérial hymen. He 
confirmed, by repeated observation, the 
discovery of Schirach, ati that time dis- 
puted, that bees can at their pleasure 
transform, by an appropriate kind of food, 
the eggs of working bees to queens, or, 
tospeak more correctly, neuters to f emales; 
he showed also how some working bees 
can lay productive eggs. He described 
with great care the combats of the queen 
bees with each other, the massacre of the 
drones, and all the singular circumstances 
that take place in the hive, when a foreign 
queen is substituted for the indigenous 
one. He showed the influence produced 
by the size of the cells on the growth of 
the insects reared in them, and how the 
larvee of the bees spin the silk of their 
cells. Huber proved to demonstration 
that the queen is oviparous; he studied 
the origin of swarms, and was the first 
who gave an accurate history of the flying 
colonies. He pointed out the use of their 
antennee in enabling the bees to distin- 
guish each other; and, finally, from the 
knowledge he had acquired of their policy, 
he drew up good rules for their economical 
superintendence. For the greater part 
of these delicate observations on hitherto 
unnoticed facts, he was indebted to his 
invention, under various forms, of glass 
hives; one description of which he termed 
ruches en livre, or en feuillettes, book or 
sheet hives, and the other ruches plates, 
flat hives, which allowed the labours of 
the community to be witnessed in their 
minutest details, 

These discoveries were greatly facili- 
tated by Burnens, who, in his zeal for the 
discovery of truth, would brave, without 
shrinking, the wrath of an entire hive, in 
order to discover the most insignificant 
fact, and was even seen to seize an enor- 
mous wasp, in spite of the grievous stings 
of a whole nest of hornets. From this, 
we may judge of the enthusiasm with 
which his master (and I use the term here, 
not in the sense of employer but in- 
structor) inspired all his agents in the 
ewes of truth. The publication of his 
abours took place in 1792, in the form 
of letters to Charles Bonnet 
the title of Nouvelles Observations sur les 
Abeilies. Naturalists were much struck 
not only with the novelty of the facts 


, and under 
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detailed in this work, but with the: 
rigorous accuracy, and the extraordinary 
difficulties which the author had combate 
so successfully. 

The activity of his researches suffered 
no _——— either from this first 
success, which might have satisfied his 
personal vanity, or from the embarrassine 
changes occasioned by the revolution anj 
his separation from his faithful Burneng, 
Another assistant was necessary to him, 
and this office his wife performed for 
some time. His son Peter, who after. 
wards acquired considerable celebrity by 
his history of ants and other insects, next 
commenced his apprenticeship as observer 
to his father; and it was principally by 
his assistance that Huber made new and 
laborious researches into the history of 
bees. 

The origin of wax was then a disputed 
point among naturalists, some affirming, 
but without sufficient proof, that it was 
formed with the honey; Huber, who had 
successfully cleared up the origin of the 
propolis, confirmed this opinion by nu- 
merous observations, and, in particular, 
showed, with the assistance of Burnens, 
how the wax escapes in the shape of 
flakes between the rings of the abdomen. 
He devoted himself to laborious researches 
on the formation of the bee-hive, and 
followed step by step its wonderful con- 
struction, which seems to resolve, by its 
perfection, the most delicate problems of 
geometry; he also pointed out the part 
which each class of em take in forming 
the hive, and followed their labour from 
the rudiments of the first cell until the 
completion of the honeycomb. Huber 
first made known the ravages of the 
sphinx atropos in the hives which it enters. 
He even attempted to clear up the history 
of the senses in bees, and in particular to 
ascertain the locality of the sense of smell, 
the existence of which is proved by the 
whole history of insects, but the seat ol 
which their structure has not yet enabled 
us to fix with certainty. He also under- 
took curious researches on the respiration 
of bees, and proved, by numerous expetl- 
ments, that they absorb oxygen like other 
animals. The question, however, arose, 
how could the purity of the air be main- 
tamed in a hive plastered with mastic, 
and closed in all its parts, except at the 
narrow orifice which serves as the et 
trance? This problem required all the 
Sagacity of our observer, and he finally 
arrived at the conclusion that the bees, 
by a particular motion of their wings 
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having a printing press for his own use ; 


itate the air in such a manner as to 
produce its renovation ; after having 
assured himself of this by direct observa- 
tions, he further proved it by means of 
the experiment of an artificial ventilation. 
These experiments on respiration required 
some analysis of the air in bee-hives, and 
this brought Huber into correspondence 
with Senebier, who was then occupied 
with similar researches on vegetables. 
Among the means that Huber had at first 
deviscd for discovering the nature of the 
air in bee-hives, was that of producing 
the germination of various kinds of seeds, 
in accordance with the notion that they 
never germinate in an atmosphere that 
has not its due quantity of oxygen. ‘This 
experiment, although madequate to the 
end proposed, suggested to the two friends 
the idea of occupying themselves with 
inquiries on germination; and the most 
curious part of this association is the fact, 
that very frequently it was Senebier who 
suggested the experiments, and Huber, 
deprived of sight, who executed them. 
Their labours have been published in 
their joint names, under the title of 
Mémoires sur P Influence de V Air dans la 
Germination des Graines. 

The style of Huber is in general clear 
and elegant, and while not destitute of 
the precision required in didactic compo- 
sitions, it is blended with that charm 
which a poetical imagination is capable of 
diffusing over all objects. That, however, 
by which it is particularly distinguished, 
is what would be least expected, the de- 
scription of facts in so graphic a manner, 
that in the perusal we seem ourselves to 
see the objects which the author, alas! 
had not seen. In considering this sin- 
gular quality of the style of a blind person, 
I have accounted for it by the efforts it 
must have cost him to connect the ac- 
counts of his assistants in order to form a 
complete idea. 

flis taste for-the fine arts-being de- 
prived of the power of expatiating on 
form, was led to sounds. He loved 
poetry, but music had the greatest charms 
for him: his taste for it might be called 
innate, and he was greatly indebted to it 
throughout his whole life as a source of 
delightful recreation; his voice also was 
agreeable, and he had been initiated from 
his earliest youth in the beauties of Italian 
music, 

The wish to keep up acquaintance with 
absent friends, without recourse to a 
Secretary, suggested to him the idea of 
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it was made for him by his servant, Claude 
Jiechet, whom he had inspired with a 
taste for mechanics in the same way that 
he had formerly instructed Burnens in 
natural history. A series of numbered 
cases contained small printing types, exe- 
cuted in bold relief, ol a he arranged in 
his hand. On the lines thus composed 
he placed a sheet of paper blacked with a 
particular kind of ink, and above that a 
sheet of white paper ; with a press, set in 
motion by his foot, he succeeded in print- 
ing a letter, which he folded and sealed 
himself, greatly delighted with the idea of 
that independence of others which he 
hoped to acquire by this means. The 
difficulty, however, of putting the press 
into action made him soon abandon the 
use of it; but the letters and the alge- 
braic characters of burnt earth, which his 
son, ever zealous and ingenious in his 
service, had made for him, were a source 
of occupation and amusement for upwards 
of fifteen years. He enjoyed also the 
pleasure of walking in the fields, and was 
even able to do this alone; by means of 
strings in his hand, and small knots made 
at intervals, he always knew where he 
was, and would direct himself accordingly. 
The activity of his mind made it necessary 
that he should have such occupations, or 
he might have been amongst the most 
miserable of mankind ; his friends around 
him also had no other wish than to please 
and assist him, and it therefore ceases to 
be a wonder how he preserved that happy 
disposition which is so often destroyed by 
collision with mankind. 

The conversation of Huber was gene- 
rally of an amiable and pleasant cast ; his 
wit was gay and lively; and to few de- 
partments of knowledge was he a stranger. 
He delighted in elevating his thoughts to 
the contemplation of the most lofty and 
important subjects, and he could also de- 
scend to the most playful and familiar. 
He was not learned, in the usual accept- 
ance of the term, but, like a skilful diver, 
he explored the depths of every question 
with extraordinary tact and _sagacity. 
When the conversation turned on sub- 
jects in which he felt more than common 
interest, his fine countenance became 
peculiarly animated; the vivacity of his 
physiognomy, by some mysterious charm, 
seemed to give expression even to his 
eyes, so long condemned to darkness, aud 
the tones of his voice then became more 
solemn and impressive. To extensive 
knowledge M. Huber also joined an ex- 
traordinary memory: he related in a most 
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eraceful style a great variety of interest- 
ing anecdotes, and nothing could be more 
afiecting than to hear him sing the words 
of the scene between Cidipus and his 
daughter. 

This extraordinary man passed the 
latter years of his life at Lausanne, under 
the care of his daughter Madame de 
Molin, and from time to time he resumed 
his early pursuits. The discovery of 
stingless bees in the neighbourhood of 
Tampico, by Captain Hall, excited his 
interest, and his joy was great when his 
friend, Professor Prevost, was able to 
send him first a few specimens, and after- 
wards a whole hive of these insects. This 
was the last attention he paid to that 
favourite pursuit, to which he had been 
indebted for his fame, and what was more, 
for his happiness. Naturalists, who have 
followed in his track, although enjoying 
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the benefit of sight, have found noth; 
of importance to add to the observations 
of one who was deprived of vision. 
Hubert preserved his faculties, and was 
both amiable and beloved to the last. At 
the age of eighty-one he thus wrote ty 
one of his dearest friends :—* There are 
moments when it is impossible to keep 
one’s arms folded, and it is then, in yp. 
bracing them a little, that we can repeat 
to those whom we love all the esteem, the 
affection, and the gratitude with which 
they inspire us;” further on, he added, | 


“T can only say to you, that resignation Po 


and serenity are blessings that have not 
been denied to me.” He wrote these | 
lines on the 20th of December, and on 7 
the 22nd he was no more, having calmly | 
breathed his last in the arms of his 
daughter. 





NOT LOST. 


It is not lost,—the beautiful ! 
That lights our changeful skies, 
Although to dim its glory here 
Dark earth-born mists arise: 
The summer, heaven’s celestial blue, 
The sunset’s parting ray, 
The gorgeous clouds with purple hue, 
These have not passed away. 


It is not lost,—the beautiful ! 
Sweet sounds we loved of yore 

Shall greet our ears in brighter worlds, 
“Not lost, but gone before :” 

Soft plaintive notes that seem’d to raise 
Dead feelings by their strain ; 

The music of our bygone days 
Shall all come back again. 


It is not lost,—the beautiful! 
The little star-eyed flowers 

That bloomed so brief a time on earth, 
We scarce could call them ours: 


Another clime shall give to them 
The life that here they lack, 

And we shall see each floral gem 
We treasured once—come back. 


It is not lost,—the beautiful ! 
The long-remembered look, 

Where myriad rays of feeling play’d 
Like sunbeams on a brook : 

It will return—that transient gleam, 
And we shall see once more 

The light that only lit our dream, 
Far brighter than before. 


It is not lost,—the beautiful! 
These little sunbeams flown, 
Are garnered with the things that hide 
In regions yet unknown: 
The time will come—and then his hand 
(Whose pow’r was ne’er in vain) 
Shall loose the captive spirits’ band, 
And call them back again. 
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MISERIES OF A NEW HOUSE. 


Aone the events of life which may 
be considered as bearing an important 
influence over our future comfort is the 
taking of a new house. Some, from force 
of habit and the love of continual change, 
seem to think the entering a new abode 
an affair of trifling moment, and requiring 
but little consideration. ‘To us, however, 
it presents matters for most serious re- 
flection. That ‘convenient desirable re- 
sidence,” which we contemplate making 
our home, may become the scene of the 
greatest changes in our future existence ; 
may see us borne down by aflliction or 
adversity, and drinking the cup of sorrow 
and bitterness to the dregs; or may be- 
hold us in the enjoyment of happiness, 
the memory of which in after years sheds 
a lustre and cheerfulness over the dreariest 
present. The little ones now frolicking 
around us in the mnocence and helpless- 
ness of childhood may issue from that 
threshold, mated for better or worse, to 
seek fortune in the world; or may be 
borne through it to their long, last rest- 
ing-place, after seasons of suffering to 
themselves, and of anxiety and watching 
to those dear to them. Reflections on 
the subject would be inexhaustible; but 
thoughts of the future, always full of un- 
certainty, are of too sad a cast to dwell 
upon. 

When the numerous qualities which a 
house should possess are considered, it 
really appears matter of wonder how so 
many persons are, as the Americans say, 
comfortably “located.’’ We do not believe 
ourselves more exacting than our fellow- 
creatures, but the house we should covet 
as our abode should certainly have the 
advantages of being airy, roomy, nicely 
situated, dry, and cheap. - This last desi- 
deratum ought properly to be first in the 
list, for, if last, it is not the least. Many 
more requisites of a really desirable re- 
Sidence might be added, but these are, 
perhaps, the most important. There are 
many lesser inconveniences, with which 
we only become acquainted by a short 
sojourn. It is anything but agreeable, 
for instance, when the furniture has been 
all placed to our entire satisfaction, aud 
we begin to look around with a feeling of 
security and comfort, to find our kitchen 
the resort of rats, mice, beetles, and 
other visitors equally charming; or, when 
at our meals, to find the articles of food 
covered yg small white powder; at first 


perhaps unheeded, but which, on examina. 
tion, turns out to be a mass of ants, and 
which we find on inquiry we can never 
hope to extirpate. These are ills we 
cannot anticipate, and will happen in the 
best-regulated houses, and to these the 
most simple and shrewdest tenants are 
equally liable. Smoky chimneys have 
so often been the subject of complaint, 
that we say nothing of them, ranking 
them only among the unpleasant disco- 
veries to be made. Many persons have 
been induced to bear the evils we have 
mentioned, on account of the beautiful 
view whick has given their abode some 
characteristic a pellation, as Belle Vue 
Cottage, Woodbine Villa, or Prospect 
House. Imagine their feelings at seeing 
some gigantic building—a church, or 
brewery—rising between the lovely coun- 
try and themselves. We see so many 
rows of dwellings of every architecture, 
size, and height rising round us, that 
it will become a matter of doubt whether 
soon there will be any country left. If 
the building mania continues, we shall 
be obliged to seek an open space by the 
seashore, unless some architect of extra- 
ordinary ability discovers means of form- 
ing concrete foundations for marine villas 
on the crested waves of the ocean, 

One consideration, which we are apt to 
pass over with scarcely a thought, is the 
actual safety of the new house. We re- 
member a friend having just entered a 
most charming residence, being perfectly 
pleased with it, and giving a large party, 

encrally known as a house-warming,. ‘The 
introduction to the entertainment, the 
quietest. part of it, passed off well enough ; 
but as the dancers became more nume- 
rous, the vibration perceptible in the 
shaking of doors and windows very mucli 
increased. Happy guests at an agreeable, 
hospitable meeting, where gaicty and fes- 
tivity prevail, seldom think of danger; 
but “ pleasures are born but to die ;” and 
the terror may be imagined when, at the 
liveliest dance, when every foot responded 
to the music, a cracking was heard signi- 
ficative of falling plaster upon the supper 
below, and the floor gave indisputable 
signs of yielding to the pressure above. 
No sooner was the discovery made, than 
cloaks, shawls, and mantles were in im- 
mediate requisition by the votaries ot 
Terpsichore, who imagined that the whole 


building must be coming down. Adicus 
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like that of Lady Macbeth—“ Stay not 
on the order of your going, but _go!”— 
were hurriedly given, and the halls of 
light and festivity soon became dark and 
deserted. 

In choosing a house, future neighbours 
are by no means to be overlooked as a 
trifling consideration. We once removed 
into a house which appeared, in this re- 
spect, to be perfectly satisfactory. We 
had been told on inquiry, that a gentle- 
man of very quiet habits, one who could 
not possibly disturb his neighbours, lived 
on the right; he never went out, and had 
all the qualities requisite for good fellow- 
ship. On our left we found a family, 
certainly comprising several children (and 
where can you, rich or poor, think of 
living in old England without the proxt- 
mity of children?) but they were described 
as perfectly quiet, a report the total ab- 
sence of any sound appeared to justify ; 
and well might it be so, for at that time 
they were, as we afterwards learnt, away 
from home. We became really settled, 
and began to encourage the thought that 
we had now found a paradise. One day, 
however, we noticed the housemaid very 
unwilling to leave the room, dusting the 
same objects three times over, and appa- 
rently bursting with some important news. 
At length, loquacity getting the better of 
prudence, she began,‘‘Please, Ma’am, that 
gentleman next door—” a pause. 

‘Well, Betty, what of him? he is very 
quiet.” 

“Oh, yes, Ma’am,” she continued, 
“very quiet, certainly,—too quiet, Ma’am; 
pity he does not go out a little more, it 
might do him good.” 

“It might, but that is no affair of ours,” 
we replied; ‘provided he does not dis- 
turb us, he may go out and stay at home 
as he likes; surely he knows his own 
affairs best.” 

“ Certainly, Ma’am; but it is very 
shocking what is said of him. It is my 
duty to tell you, Ma’am, for our lives are 
in danger every night; the gentleman 
Ma’am (this is in a confidential tone) — 
the gentleman is mad! He does not eo 
out, because he thinks some one will get 
hold of him and destroy him; and I have 
heard that he walks about all nicht with 
a lighted candle, and says he does not 
mind if the house is burnt, as his relicion 
tells him he must be burnt some day 
This wife and housekeeper, poor women, 
must have enough to do watching him 
I am sure I wonder We are not all burnt 
in our beds.” And with this pleasing in- 


telligence Betty concluded her communi. 
cation, which, it must be confessed, was 
anything but satisfactory. 

However, all this was not to be be. 
lieved on the authority of Betty, whose 
fears we endeavoured to calm by saying ; 
«‘This cannot be true, Betty; because you 
know if this gentleman was really mad, he 
would not be living next door; hesides, 
the landlord would not allow so dangerous 
a tenaut in his house.” 

Betty was not to be reasoned with; 
her conviction being that the poor in. 
valid’s wife and housekeeper watched him 
too closely for any harm to happen; and 
that as to the landlord, even if he knew 
his tenant was mad, he was too graspin 
not to prefer him to no tenant at all 
Thus we were left in doubt whether the 
news, or how much of it, was true; it did 
certainly appear strange that the gentle. 
man in question never went out, but this 
was not so very wonderful, after all; and 
we remained, after turning the subject 
over, in the same perplexity of mind as 
ever, the idea of living next door toa 
madman not being very agreeable. 

The adage, that misfortunes never come 
alone is too old to be doubted: it proved 
true in our case, as in others. Having 
had the misfortune to find the habits of 
one neighbour so much at variance with 
our future peace, we soon discovered a 
second annoyance on the other side, and 
our paradise was gradually becoming a 
very terrestrial habitation. The children 
whom we had been told were always so 
quiet, had, alas! returned from a visit to 
an aunt, to whom our thanks be due for 
having given us the respite we enjoyed— 
we should have felt doubly grateful had 
she kept her young guests for a con 
siderable time longer. And now noise 
and confusion began, not the least of it 
being that most terrible of all disturbances, 
pianoforte practising, commencing early 
in the morning, to end only when too 
late to distinguish the notes. If there 
be a complete infliction to a nervously it- 
clined system, it is to be doomed to hear 
on a piano, placed exactly against the 

arty-wall, the airs of “ Sul Margine @un 
tio,” “Taci darem,” or ‘ Hope tolda 


flattering tale,” executed, as the French 


say,—a term here applicable, in its 
strongest sense, by all sorts of performers 
—from the smallest chit to her eldest 
sister just blooming into womanhood; 
and with all varieties of time, from the 
Dirge to the Waltz or Varsovienne. Thus 
we were overwhelmed with noise all day, 
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and in danger of being smothered at 
night. What was to be done? we could 
not make the gentleman sane on the 
right, nor could we stop the practising 
on the left. Revolving, however, in our 
mind the chances of having to quit and 
cast ourselves on the world again, in 
search of another home, a circumstance 
occurred which greatly relieved our ap- 
prehension. On the quarter-day following 
that on which the practising began, we 
had the pleasure to sce a goodly cart 
leave the next house, laden with furniture, 
and the family of quiet children take 
their departure. We soon had neigh- 
bours again; a plano was brought in, but 
it was little touched, and when played, 
produced sounds so harmonious as to 
proceed only from a proficient in the art. 
On inquiry, we discovered that the poor 
gentleman who had so much disturbed 
our tranquillity was not so dangerous a 
neighbour as we had been led to suppose ; 
that the account of his malady had been 
greatly exaggerated, and, like all reports, 
had gained by much telling. His mono- 
mania arose from a sort of despondency, 
which made him believe some fatal acci- 
dent must occur to him if he ever left 
the house, and so he never did. 

Among the most troublesome neigh- 
bours to be met with is undoubtedly the 
musical man, one who indulges in such 
instruments as the cornopean, horn, or 
trombone. We recollect an instance in 
which the musical progress of a per- 
former on one of these noisy instruments 
of harmony was completely nipped in the 
Sud. The amateur had for some time 
enjoyed the full indulgence of all the 
noise (music it was not) that he could 
produce, until the adjacent house was 
iaken by a person engaged in literary 
pursuits. The new comer was astounded 
Shortly after. his arrival. by the awful 
sounds of the wind instrument from the 
garden adjoining his own. Our author 
bore the nuisance with exemplary patience 
for a few days, but at length ventured to 
intimate to his noisy neighbour that he 
should feel greatly obliged if he would 
practise a few hours less. This request 
was met by a sharp reply that every one 
had a right to do as he liked, and to make 
as much noise as he chose within his own 
house. The short correspondence was 
followed by so much noise as to induce 
another appeal, with a gentle hint that the 
police might effect what was otherwise 
sodiflicult. Affairs were becoming even 
Worse, when our author, unwilling to leave 
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a house which suited him so well, or to 
be at enmity with his neighbour, thought 
of an expedient, founded on the principle 
that gentleness may soften where violence 
only renders more obstinate. He wrote 
to this fanatico per la musica that, with- 
out wishing to alarm him, he could not 
but notice with regret how much his 
teeth and appearance were affected, aud 
felt called upon from common humanity 
to acquaint him that it must proceed from 
the use of his thstrument; the metal 
employed for the mouthpiece of which 
frequently caused a most inveterate dis- 
easc on the lips of the performers; that 
young trumpeters in cavalry regiments 
died of asthma; this, with other friendly 
communications, had the desired eflect, 
for, from that day, not a sound, not 
another note of the offending instrument 
was heard. 

Finding a house suitable in every re- 
spect being an object so difficult of ac- 
complishment, many persons think they 
are sure to be comfortably established 
by building one themselves according to 
their own taste. In too many cases this 
proves an utter failure, and the house is 
no sooner erected, than its owners are 
too happy to dispose of it to any tenant 
less ambitious ; who, believing that fools 
build houses and wise men live in them, 
is satisfied with what is already built, 
without troubling himself with bricks 
and mortar. An instance of the difficulty 
of building without full knowledge of 
who to employ or how to do if once 
came within our observation, A worthy 
married couple, in easy circumstances, 
after a life of occupation which had 
allowed them to retire early, determined, 
after purchasing some land a great bar- 
gain, to build a nice comfortable house 
in the neighbourhood of town. lt was 
to combine all the advantages impossible 
to be found in already existing residences. 
These good people, knowing nothing of 
what they were about to undertake, began 
by employing the wrong person even at 
the commencement of operations. Al- 
though, as we have said, enjoying a liberal 
income, they were somewhat averse to 

arting with more of it than was abso- 
lutely necessary, which led them to be- 
lieve that the services of an architect or 
surveyor were perfectly superfluous, and 
they accepted the lowest estimate of a car- 

enter, or builder, as he pleased to call 
nell The villa in futuro was repre- 


sented in the most enticing manner upon 
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ing to give it the best appearance ; the 
portico and steps to a pretty garden were 
not omitted, and bright scarlet gerantums 
ornamenting the windows made it a 
source of regret that the representation 
itself was not habitable. The next stage, 
however, to living in the representation, 
was to have the reality produced, and 
although very late in the season if was 
commenced. The time chosen was the 
worst possible for building, being Just at 
the approach of winter, with her con- 
tinual visitations of rain and snow. The 
consequence of this untimely commence- 
ment was the immediate necessity of 
roofing in, against all rules of constrne- 
tion. Our impatient proprietors, of course, 
frequently visited the scene of action. 
One day, being perfectly enchanted with 
the upper part of their new residence, 
they went down to the kitchen. What a 
sight there met the good lady! From 
the continual fall of snow and rain, and 
total absence of drainage, the kitchen and 
offices were four feet in water. ‘* What 
is to be done?” exclaimed, in dismay, the 
fair discoverer to her equally astounded 
spouse ; ‘we can’t live in this.” ‘ We 
must consult Mr. Patcher, my dear,” was 
the answer. “ He will tell us immediately 
how to remedy the evil.’ Mr. Patcher, 
who was the builder, when shown the 
humid state of the lower apartments, 
was not able to suggest anything more 
effective as a remedy than a pump. He 
said that such a season might never come 
again, that it was unusually wet, that 
there had not been so much snow for 
years, thus throwing the whole blame on 
the very seasonable weather; the real 
cause being, that the garden had been 
made to slope down to the house, which, 
with the absence of drainage, made the 
water run into it. The pump having been 
established, the building was continued, 
and as it advanced, showed dreadful sions 
of mismanagement. 

The next visit to the pleasant abode 
offered a drier kitchen, by means of the 
pump; but alas! other evils met the 
sight. The contract for the erection of 
this delightful residence having been so 
low, the wood used was not {it for the 
purpose ; it was not properly seasoned, 
and Ag so considerably, that none 
of the doors would close and meet the 
jams. Windows declined for the same 
reason to keep out the inclemency of the 
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neat and smooth, exhibited signs of hp. 
coming refractory: each board appearing 
to have quarrelled with his neighbour 
and disliking a too near proximity, had 
shrunk half an inch, presenting by no 
means a reassuring prospect for any car. 
pet to be placed upon it. The impatient 
pair had entertained hopes of entering 
their abode before the spring, and began 
thinking of homely comforts, such as ft. 
tings and stoves. A range was placed in 
the kitchen, and a fire actually lighted. 
but, as if to thwart all ideas of comfort, 
the four feet of water returned, and the 
natural consequence of water putting out 
fire ensued. What a commencement! it 
was perfectly disheartening. Spring was 
advanced, and with it the a Of the 
new house. Stucco was applied; spring 
is proverbially a most treacherous season, 
and a sharp frost soon brought that all 
down. As if internal evils were not 
sufficient, outward signs became alarming, 
The steps, eight in number, which had 
been whitened and polished, and looked 
really something like their representation 
in the pretty picture, were perceived to 
eradually sink, carrying the handsome 
portico with them. At last they fell in 


altogether, presenting a specimen of piti- 
able modern ruin. Drainage never having 
entered the mind of our builder, the 
foundation had been made in water; this 
occasioned a new disaster, on which were 
almost wrecked the hopes of the pos- 


sessors of the residence. Evils accu. 
mulated daily; the house presented no 
probable sign of ever being tenantable; 
the person employed, on finding the mis- 
take he had made in undertaking its 
structure, having left his work unfinished. 
Our amateur builders found themselves 
under the necessity of calling in a pro- 
fessional man, whose services they should 
have sought at first. A surveyor was 
requested to look over the ruinous affarr, 
and, not without much difficulty, was able 
to give hopes that it might, one day, be 
set to rights, and rendered habitable. 
The house had, as it may be supposed, to 
be almost wholly reconstructed —the 
pump was expelled—floors were replaced 
—the foundation was secured—steps and 
portico were properly placed; and the 
owners are now living in one of the pret: 
tiest and most comfortable villas near 
town, having paid for their experience 
and want of liberality both in discomfort 


Weather. Floors, which at first looked and pocket 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


PREPARING THE GROUND, 


Lapy AUDLEY went from the garden to 
the library, a pleasant oak-panelled homely 
apartment in which Sir Michael liked to 
sit reading or writing, or arranging the 
business of his estate with his steward, a 
stalwart countryman, half agriculturist, 
half lawyer, who rented a small farm a 
few miles from the Court. 

The baronet was seated in a capacious 
easy-chair near the hearth. ‘The bright 
blaze of the fire rose and fell, flashing 
now upon the polished carvings of 
the black-oak bookcase, now upon the 
gold and scariet bindings of the books ; 
sometimes glimmering upon the Athenian 
he!met of a marble Pallas, sometimes 
lighting up the forehead of Sir Robert 
Peel. 

The lamp upon the reading-table had 
not yet been lighted, and Sir Michael sat 
in the firelight waiting for the coming of 
his young wife. 

It is impossible for me ever to tell the 
purity of his generous love—it is impos- 
sible to describe that affection which was 
as tender as the love of a young mother 
for her first-born, as brave and chivalrous 
as the heroic passion of a Bayard for his 
liege mistress. 

The door opened while he was thinking 
of this fondly-loved wife, and looking up, 
the baronet saw the slender form standing 
in the doorway. 

“Why, my darling!” he exclaimed, as 
my lady closed the door behind her, and 
came towards his chair, “I have been 
thinking of you, and waiting for you for 
an hour. Where have you been, and 
what have you been doing P” 

My lady, standing in the shadow rather 
than in the light, paused a few moments 
hefore replying to this question. 

. “T have been to Chelmsford,” she said, 
shopping ; and——” 

She hesitated—twisting her bonnet 
Strings in her thin white fingers with an 
air of pretty embarrassment. 

‘And what, my dear?” asked the ba- 
ronet—“ what have you been doing since 
you came from Chelmsford? I heard a 
Carriage stop at the door an hour ago. It 
Was Yours, was it not ?” 

“Yes, I came home an hour ago,” an- 
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swered my lady, with the same air of 
embarrassment. 

“And what have you been doing since 
you came home ?” 

‘Sir Michael Audley asked this question 
with a slightly reproachful accent. His 
young wile’s presence made the sunshine 
of his life; and though he could not bear 
to chain her to his side, it grieved him to 
think that she could willingly remain un- 
necessarily absent from him, fritteringaway 
her time in some childish talk or frivolous 
occupation. 

“What have you been doing since you 
came home, my dear?” he repeated. 
“What has kept you so long away from 
me ?” 

“JT have been —talking — to— Mr. 
Robert Audley.” 

She stil twisted her bonnet-string 
round and round her fingers. Sie still 
spoke with the same air of embarrassment. 

“ Robert!” exclaimed the baronet 
‘is Robert here ?” 

“ He was here a little while ago.” 

* And is here still, I suppose ?” 

“ No, he has gone away.” 
“Gone away!” cried Sir Michael. 
“ What do you mean, my darling?” 

“T mean that your nephew came to 
the Court ‘this afternoon. Alicia and | 
found him idling about the gardens. He 
stayed here till about a quarter of an 
hour ago talking to me, and then he 
hurried off without a word of explanation ; 
except, indeed, some ridiculous excuse 
about business at Mount Stanning.” 

“ Business at Mount Stanning! Why, 
what business can he possibly have in 
that out-of-the-way place? He has gone 
to sleep at Mount Stanning, then, I sup- 
pose ?” . 

“Yes; I think he said something to 
that effect.” 

“Upon my word,” exclaimed the baro- 
net, “I think that boy is half mad.” 

My lady’s face was so much in shadow, 
that Sir Michael Audley was unaware o! 
the bright change that came over lts 
sickly pallor as he made this very common- 

lace observation. A triumphant smile 
illumined Lucy Audley’s countenance, @ 
smile that plainly said, “It is coming—1t 
is coming; I can twist him which way I 
like. I can put black before him, and if 
I say it is white, he will believe me.” 
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But Sir Michael Audley in declaring 
that his nephew’s wits were disordered, 
merely uttered that common-place ejacu- 
lation which is well known to have very 
little meaning. The baronet had, it is 
true, no very great estimate of Robert’s 
faculty for the business of this every-day 
life. He was in the habit of looking upon 
his nephew as a good-natured nonentity 
—a man whose heart had been amply 
stocked by liberal nature with all the best 
things the generous goddess had to be- 
stow, but whose brain had been somewhat 
overlooked in the distribution of intellec- 
tual gifts. Sir Michael Audley made that 
mistake which is very commonly made by 
easy-going, well-to-do observers, who have 
no occasion to look below the surface. 
He mistook laziness for incapacity. He 
thought because his nephew was idle, he 
must necessarily be stupid. He concluded 
that if Robert did not distinguish himself, 
it was because he could not. 

He forgot the mute inglorious Miltons, 
who die voiceless and inarticulate for 
want of that dogged perseverance, that 
blind courage, which the poet must pos- 
sess before he can find a publisher; he 
forgot the Cromwells, who see the noble 
vessel of the State floundering upon a 
sca of confusion, and going down in a 
tempest of noisy bewilderment, and who 
vet are powerless to gct at the helm; for- 
hidden even to send out a life-boat to 
the sinking ship. Surely it is a mistake 
to judge of what a man can do by that 
which he has done. 

The world’s Valhalla is a close borough, 
and perhaps the greatest men may be 
those who perish silently far away from 
the sacred portal. Perhaps the purest 
and brightest spirits are those who shrink 
from the turmoil of the race-course—the 
tumult and confusion of the struggle. 
The game of life is something like the 
“eg of écarté, and it may be that the 

est cards are sometimes left in the pack, 

My lady threw off her bonnet, and 
seated herself upon a velvet-covered foot- 
stool at Sir Michael’s feet. There was 
nothing studied or affected in this girlish 
action. It was so natural to Lucy Audley 
to be childish, that no one would have 
wished to see her otherwise. It would 
have seemed as foolish to expect dignified 
reserve or womanly gravity from this 
amber-haired siren, as to wish for rich 
asses amid the clear treble of a skylark’s 
song, 

She sat with her pale face turned away 
from the firelight, and with her hands 


locked together upon the arm of her hy. 
band’s easy-chair. They were very restless 
these slender white hands. My lady 
twisted the jewelled fingers in and out ¢; 
each other as she talked to her hushand. 

“T wanted to come to you, you knovy, 
dear,” she said—I wanted to come to you 
directly I got home, but Mr. Audley in. 
sisted upon my stopping to talk to him.” 

« But what about, my love ?” asked the 
baronct. “ What could Robert have to 
say to you?” 

My lady did not answer this question. 
Her fair head drooped upon her husband’s 
knee, her rippling yellow curls fell over 
her face. 

Sir Michael lifted that beautiful head 
with his strong hands, and raised my 
lady’s face. The firelight shining on that 
pale face lit up the large, soft hluc eyes 
and showed them drowned in tears. 

“Lucy, Lucy!” cried the baronet, 
“what is the meaning of this? My love, 
my love! what has happened to distress 
you in this manner ?” 

Lady Audley tried to speak, but the 
words died away inarticulately upon her 
trembling lips. A choking sensation in 
her throat seemed to strangle those false 
and plausible words, her only armour 
against her enemies. She could not speak. 
The agony she had endured silently in the 
dismal lime-walk had grown too strong for 
her, and she broke into a tempest of hys- 
terical sobbing. It was no simulated 
erief that shook her slender frame and 
tore at her like some ravenous beast that 
would have rent her piecemeal with its 
horrible strength. It was a storm of real 
anguish and terror, of remorse and misery. 
It was the one wild outery, in which the 
woman’s feebler nature got the better of 
the siren’s art. 

It was not thus that she had meant to 
ficht her terrible duel with Robert Audley. 
These were not the weapons which she 
had intended to use; but perhaps no ar- 
tifice which she could have devised would 
have served her so well as this one out- 
burst of natural grief. It shook her hus- 
band to the very soul. It bewildered and 
terrified him. It reduced the strong intel- 
lect of the man to helpless confusion and 
perplexity. It struck at the one weak 
point in a good man’s nature. It ap 
pealed straight to Sir Michael Audley’s 
affection for his wife. 

Ah, Heaven help a strong man’s tender 
weakness for the woman he loves ! Heaven 
pity him when the guilty creature has de- 
ceived him and comes with her tears and 
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lamentations to throw herself at his fect 
in self-abandonment and remorse; tortur- 
ing him with the sight of her agony; rend- 
ing Ais heart with her sobs, lacerating is 
breast with her groans—multiplying her 
own sufferings into a great anguish for 
him to bear; multiplying them by twenty- 
fold; multiplying them in the ratio of a 
brave man’s capacity for endurance. 
Heaven forgive him, if, maddened by that 
cruel agony, the balance wavers for a 
moment, and he is ready to forgive any- 
thing; ready to take this wretched one to 
the shelter of his breast, and to pardon 
that which the stern voice of manly cum 
urges must not be pardoned. Pity him, 
pity him. The wife’s worst remorse when 
she stands without the threshold of the 
home she may never enter more is not 
equal to the agony of the husband who 
closes the portal on that familiar and en- 
treating face. The anguish of the mother 
who may never look again upon her chil- 
dren is ee than the torment of the father 
who has to say to those little ones, “ My 
darlings, you are henceforth motherless.” 

Sir Michael Audley rose from his chair 
trembling with indignation, and ready to 
do immediate battle with the person who 
had caused his wife’s grief. 

“Lucey,” he said, ‘ Lucy, I insist upon 
your tellmg me what and who has dis- 
tressed you. I insist upon it. Whoever 
has annoyed you shall answer to me for 
your grief. Come, my love, tell me di- 
rectly what it is.” 

He reseated himself and bent over the 
drooping figure at his feet, calming his 
own agitation in his desire to soothe his 
wife’s distress. 

“Tell me what it is, my dear,” he 
Whispered, tenderly. 

The sharp paroxysm had passed away, 
and my lady looked up. A glittering light 
shone through the tears in her eyes, and 
the lines about her pretty rosy mouth, 
those hard and cruel lines which Robert 
Audley had observed in the pre-Raphaelite 
— were plainly visible in the fire- 
ight. 

“I am very silly,” she said; “but 
really he has made me quite hysterical.” 

“'Who—who has made you hysterical ?” 

“Your nephew—Mr. Robert Audley.” 

“Robert !” cried the baronet. ‘* Lucy, 
what do you mean ?” 

“T told you that Mr. Audley insisted 
upon my going into the anand dear,” 
said my lady. ‘‘ He wanted to talk to me, 
he said, and I went, and he said such hor- 
rible things that-——~” 
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“What horrible things, Lucy 2” 

Lady Audiey shuddered and clung with 
convulsive fingers to the strong hand that 
had rested caressingly upon her shoulder, 

“ What did he say, Liney ?” 

“Oh, my dear love, how can I tell 
you?” cried my lady. “I know that ] 
shall distress you—or you will laugh at 
me, and then——” ay 

“Laugh at you? no, Lucy.’ 

Lady Audley was silent for a moment. 
She sat looking straight before her into 
the fire, with her fingers still locked about 
her husband’s hand. 

“ My dear,” she said, slowly, hesitating 
now and then between her words, as if 
she almost shrank from uttering them, 
“have you ever—I am so afraid of vexine 
you—have you ever thought Mr. Audley 
a little—a littlk——” 

“A little what, my darling ?” 

‘A little out of his mind,” faltered 
Lady Audley. 

“Out of his mind!” cried Sir Michael. 
“My dear girl, what are you thinking 
of ?” 

* You said just now, dear, that you 
thought he was half mad.” 

“Did I, my love?” said the baronet, 
laughing. “1 don’t remember saying if, 
and it was a mere facon de parler, that 
meant nothing whatever. Robert may be 
a little eccentric—a little stupid, perhaps 
—he mayn’t be overburdened with wits, 
but I don’t think he has brains enough 
for madness. I believe it’s generally your 
great intellects that get out of order.” 

“But madness is sometimes here- 
ditary,” said my lady. “Mr. Audley may 
have inherited -——” 

“ He has inherited no madness from his 
father’s family,” interrupted Sir Michael. 
“The Audleys have never peopled private 
lunatic asylums or fee’d mad doctors. 

“ Nor from his mother’s family ?” 

“Not to my knowledge.” 

“People generally keep these things a 
secret,” a iny lady, gravely. “ Chere 
may have been madness in your sister-n- 
law’s family.” es 

“JT don’t think so, my dear,” replied 
Sir Michael. “ But, Lucy, tell me what, 
in Heaven’s name, has put this idea into 
your head.” ; 

" «T have been trying to account for you 
nephew's conduct. I can account fo1 it 
in no other manncr. If you had heard 
the things. he said to me to-night, Sit 
Michael, you too might have thought him 
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“T can scarcely tell you. You can see 
how much he has stupified and bewildered 
me. 1 believe he has lived too long alone 
in those solitary Temple chambers. Per- 
haps he reads too much, or smokes too 
much. You know that some physicians 
declare madness to be a mere illness of 
the brain—an illness to which any one 1s 

subject, and which may be produced by 
given causes, and cured by given means. 

Lady Audley’s eyes were still fixed 
upon the burning coals in the wide grate. 

She spoke as if she had been discussing 
a subject that she had often heard dis- 
eal before. She spoke as if her mind 
had almost wandered away from the 
thought of her husband’s nephew to the 
wider question of madness in the abstract. 

“ Why should he not be mad?” resumed 
my lady. ‘People are insane for years 
and years before their insanity is found 
out. Zkey know that they are mad, but 
they know how to keep their secret ; and, 
om they may sometimes keep it till 
they die. Sometimes a paroxysm seizes 
them, and in an evil hour they betray 
themselves. They commit a crime, per- 
haps. The horrible temptation of oppor- 
tunity assails them; the knife is in their 
hand, and the unconscious victim by 
their side. They may conquer the rest- 
less demon and go away, and die innocent 
of any violent deed; but they may yield 
to the horrible temptation—the frightful, 
passionate, hungry craving for violence 
and horror. They sometimes yield, and 
are lost.” 

Lady Audley’s voice rose as she argued 
this dreadful question. The hysterical 
excitement from which she had only just 
recovercd had left its effects upon her, 
but she controlled herself, and her tone 
grew calmer as she resumed :— 

_ “Robert Audley is mad,” she said, de- 
cisively. “What is one of the strongest 
diagnostics of madness—what is the first 
appalling sign of mental aberration ? 
The mind becomes stationary; the brain 
stagnates; the even current of reflection 
ismnterrupted; the thinking power of the 
brain resolves itself into a monotone, As 
the waters of a tideless pool putrefy by 
reason of their stagnation, the mind be- 
comes turbid and corrupt through lack of 
action; and perpetual reflection upon one 
subject resolves itself into monomania, 
Robert Audley is a monomaniac. The 

isappearance of hisfriend, George Talboys 
grieved and bewildered him. He dwelt 
~~ this one idea until he lost the power 
of thinking of anything else. The one 


idea looked at perpetually became dis. 
torted to his mental vision. Repeat the 
commonest word in the English language 
twenty times, and before the twentieth 
repetition you will have begun to wonder 
whether the word which you repeat js 
really the word you mean to utter. Ro. 
bert Audley has thought of his friend’s 
disappearance until the one idea has done 
its fatal and unhealthy work. He looks 
at a common event with a vision that js 
diseased, and he distorts it into a gloomy 
horror engendered of his own monomania, 
If you do not want to make me as mad 
as he is, you must never let me see him 
again. He declared to-night that George 
Talboys was murdered in this place, and 
that he will root up every tree in the 

ardens, and pull down every brick in the 
en in his search for——” 

My lady paused. The words died away 
upon her lips. She had exhausted herself 
by the strange energy with which she had 
spoken. She had been transformed from 
a frivolous childish beauty into a woman, 
strong to argue her own cause and plead 
her own defence. 

“Pull down this house!” cried the 


baronet. “George Talboys murdered at 
Audley Court! Did Robert say this, 
Lucy ?” 


“He said something of that kind— 
something that frightened me very much.” 

“Then he must be mad,” said Sir 
Michael, gravely. ‘I’m bewildered by 
what you tell me. Did he really say this, 
Lucy, or did you misunderstand him?” 

“ T—J—don’t think I did,” faltered my 
lady. “You saw how frightened 1 was 
when I first came in. I should not have 
been so much agitated if he hadn’t said 
something horrible.” 

Lady Audley had availed herself of the 
very strongest arguments by which she 
could help her cause. 

“To be sure, my darling, to be sure,’ 
answered the baronet. ‘ What could 
have put such a horrible fancy into the 
unhappy boy’s head? This Mr. Talboys— 
a perfect stranger to all of us—murdered 
at Audley Court! Ill go to Mount 
Stanning to-night, and see Robert. [have 
known him ever since he was a baby, aud 
I cannot be deceived in him. If there 3s 
really anything wrong, he will not be 
able to conceal it from me.” 

My lady shrugged her shoulders. 

“That is rather an open question,” she 
said. “It is generally a stranger who 1s 


the first to observe any psychological 
peculiarity.” 
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The big words sounded strange from 
my lady’s rosy lips ; but her newly-adopted 
wisdom had a certain quaint prettiness 
about it, which charmed and bewildered 
her husband. 

“But you must not go to Mount 
Stanning, my dear darling,” she said, ten- 
derly. ‘Remember that you are under 
strict orders to stay in-doors until the 
weather is milder, and the sun shines upon 
this cruel ice-bound country.” 

Sir Michael Audley sank back in his 
capacious chair with a sigh of resignation. 

“That’s true, Lucy,” he said; “we 
must obey Mr. Dawson. I suppose Robert 
will come to see me to-morrow.” 

“Yes, dear. I think he said he would.” 

“Then we must wait till to-morrow, 
my darling. I can’t believe that there 
really is anything wrong with the poor 
boy—lI can’t believe it, Lucy.” 

“Then how do you account for his 
extraordinary delusion about this Mr. 
Talboys ?” asked my lady. 

Sir Michael shook his head. 

“T don’t know, Lucy—I dont know,” 
he answered. ‘It is always so difficult 
to believe that any one of the calamities 
that continually befal our fellow-men will 
ever happen to us. I can’t believe that 
my nephew’s mind is impaired—I can’t 
believe it. I—I’ll get him to stop here, 
Lucy, and ’ll watch him closely. I tell 
you, my love, if there is anything wrong 
I am sure to find it out. 1 can’t be mis- 
taken in a young man who has always 
been the same to me as my own son. 
But, my darling, why were you so fright- 
ened by Robert’s wild talk? It_could not 
affect you.” 

My lady sighed piteously. 

“You must think me very strong- 
minded, Sir Michael,” she said, with 
rather an injured air, “if you imagine 
I can hear of these sort of things indif- 
I know I shall never be able 
to see Mr. Audley again.” 

“And you shall not, my dear—you 
shall not.” 

“You said just now you would have 
him here,” murmured Lady Audley. 

“But I will not, my darling girl, if his 
presence annoys you. Good heavens! 
Lucy, can you imagine for a moment that 

have any higher wish than to promote 
your happiness? I will consult some 
London physician about Robert, and let 

m discover if there is really anything 
the matter with my poor brother’s only 
Son. Yow shall not be annoyed, Lucy.” 
“You must think me very unkind, 
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dear,” said my lady, “and I know I 
ought not to be annoyed by the poor 
fellow; but he really seems to have taken 
some absurd notion into his head about 
me. 

“ About you, Lucy!” cried Sir Michael. 
_ “Yes, dear. He seems to connect me 
ll sone vague manner—which I cannot 
quite understand—with the disappearance 
of this Mr. Talboys.” 

“Impossible, Lucy! You must have 
misunderstood him.” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Then he must be mad,” said the 
baronet—“ he must be mad. I will wait 
till he goes back to town, and then send 
some one to his chambers to talk to him. 
Good heavens! what a mysterious business 
this is.” 

“T fear I have distressed you, darling,” 
murmured Lady Audley. 

“Yes, my dear, I am very much dis- 
tressed by what you have told me; but 
you were quite right to talk to me frankly 
about this dreadful business. I must 
think it over, dearest, and try and decide 
what is best to be done.” 

My lady rose from the low ottoman on 
whieh she had been seated. The fire had 
burned down, and there was only a faint 
glow of red light in the room. Lucy 
Audley bent over her husband’s chair, 
and put her lips to his broad forehead. 

“ How good you have always been to 
me, dear,” she whispered, softly. ‘ You 
would never let any one influence you 
against me, would you, dear ?”’ 

“Tnfluence me against you?” repeated 
the baronet. ‘ No, my love.” 

“Because you know, dear,” pursued 
my lady, “there are wicked people as 
well as mad people in the world, and 
there may be some persons to whose in- 
terest it would be to injure me.” 

“They had better not try it, then, my 
dear,” answered Sir Michael; “they 
would find themselves in rather a dan- 
gerous position if they did.” - 

Lady Audley laughed aloud, with a 
gay, triumphant, silvery peal of laughter 
that vibrated through the quiet room. 

“ My own dear darling,” she said, “1 
know you love me. And now I must run 
away, dear, for it’s past seven o’clock. 1 
was engaged to dine at Mrs. Montford’s, 
but I must send a groom with a message 
of apology, for Mr. Audley has made me 
quite unfit for company. I shall stay at 
home and nurse you, dear. You'll go 

to bed very early, wont you, and take 
great care of yourself” 
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‘Yes, dear.” 

My lady tripped out of the room to 
give her orders about the message that 
was to be carried to the house at which 
she was to have dined. She paused fora 
moment as she closed the library door— 
she paused, and laid her hand upon her 
breast to check the rapid throbbing of 
her heart. 

“ T have been afraid of you, Mr. Robert 
Audley,” she thought; ‘but perhaps the 
time may come in which you will have 
cause to be afraid of me.” 


—_—_——— 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


PIGBE’S PETITION. 


Tne division between Lady Audley and 
her stepdaughter had not become any 
narrower in the two months which had 
elapsed since the pleasant Christmas holi- 
day time had been kept at Audley Court. 
There was no open warfare between the 
two women; there was only an armed 
neutrality, broken every now and then by 
brief feminine skirmishes and transient 
wordy re al I am sorry to say that 
Alicia would very much have preferred a 
hearty pitched battle to this silent and 
undemonstrative disunion; but it was not 
very easy to quarrel with my lady. She 
had soft answers for the turning away of 
wrath. She could smile bewitchingly at 
her stepdaughter’s open petulance, and 
laugh merrily at the young lady’s ill- 
temper. Perhaps had she been less 
amiable, had she been indeed more like 
Alicia in disposition, the two ladies might 
have expended their enmity in one tre- 
mendous quarrel, and might ever after- 
wards have been affectionate and friendly. 
But Lucy Audley would not make war. 
She carried forward the sum of her dis- 
like, and put it out at a steady rate of in- 
terest, until the breach between her step- 
daughter and herself, widening a little 
every day, became a great cult, utterly 
impassable by olive-branch-bearing doves 
from either side of the abyss. There can 
be no reconciliation where there is no 
open warfare. There must be a battle. a 
brave boisterous battle, with pennants 
waving and cannon roaring, before there 
can be peaceful treaties and enthusiastic 
shaking of hands. Perhaps the union 
between France and England owes its 
greatest force to the recollection of Cress 
oy Waterloo, Navarino and Trafaloar 
ag res —— other and licked each 
anc out, as the common phrase 


goes; and we can afford now to fall into 
each other’s arms and vow eternal friend. 
ship and everlasting brotherhood. Le 
us hope that when Northern Yankeydom 
has decimated and been decimated, blys. 
tering Jonathan may fling himself upon 
his southern brother’s breast, forgiving 
and forgiven. ; 

Alicia Audley and her father’s pretty 
wife had plenty of room for the com. 
fortable indulgence of their dislike in the 
spacious old mansion. My lady had her 
own apartments, as we know—luxurions 
chambers, in which all conceivable ele. 
eancies had been gathered for the comfort 
of their occupant. Alicia had her own 
rooms in another part of the large house, 
She had her favourite mare, her Nev. 
foundland dog, and her drawing materials, 
and she made herself tolerably happy. 
She was not very happy, this frank, gene: 
rous-hearted girl, for it was scarcely pos- 
sible that she could be altogether at ease 
in the constrained atmosphere of the 
Court. Ler father was changed ; that 
dear father, over whom she had once 
reigned supreme with the boundless autho- 
rity of a spoiled child, had accepted 
another ruler and submitted to a new 
dynasty. Little by little my lady’s pretty 
power made itself felt in that narrow 
household; and Alicia saw her father gra- 
dually lured across the gulf that, divided 
Lady Audley from her stepdaughter, untl 
he stood at last quite upon the other side 
of the abyss, and looked coldly upon his 
only child across that widening chasm. 

Alicia felt that he was lost to her. My 
lady’s beaming smiles, my lady’s winning 
words, my lady’s radiant glances and 
bewitching graces had done their work o 
enchantment, and Sir Michael had grown 
to look upon his daughter as a somewhat 
wilful and capricious young person who 
had behaved with determined unkindness 
to the wife he loved. 

Poor Alicia saw all this, and bore her 
burden as well as she could. It seemet 
very hard to be a handsome grey-eye 
heiress, with dogs and horses and servants 
at her command, and yet to be so mu 
alone in the world as to know of not on¢ 
friendly ear into which she might pow 
her sorrows. 

“If Bob was good for anything, I 
could have told him how unhappy 1 a”, 
thought Miss Audley; “but I may Just 
as well tell Caesar my troubles, for ay 
consolation I should get from my cous! 
Robert.” 


Sir Michael Audley obeyed his pretty 
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nurse, and went to bed at a little after 
nine o’clock upon this bleak March even- 
ing. Perhaps the baronet’s bedroom was 
about the pleasantest retreat that an in- 
valid could have chosen in such cold and 
cheerless weather. The dark-green velvet 
curtains were drawn before the windows 
and about the ponderous bed. ‘The wood 
fire burned redly upon the broad hearth. 
The reading-lamp was lighted upon a 
delicious little table close to Sir Michael’s 
pillow, and a heap of magazines and news- 
papers had been arranged by my lady’s 
own fair hands for the pleasure of the 
invalid. 

Lady Audley sat by the bedside for 
about ten minutes, talking to her husband, 
talking very seriously, about this strange 
and awful question—Robert Audley’s 
lunacy; but at the end of that time she 
rose and bade her husband good-night. 

She lowered the green silk shade before 
the reading-lamp, adjusting it carefully 
for the repose of the lenmats eyes. 

“T shall leave you, dear,” she said. 
“Tf you can sleep, so much the better. 
If you wish to read, the books and papers 
are close to you. I will leave the doors 
between the rooms open, and I shall hear 
your voice if you call me.” 

Lady Audley went through her dressing- 
room into the boudoir, where she had sat 
with her husband since dinner. 

Every evidence of womanly refinement 
was visible in the elegant chamber. My 
lady’s piano was open, covered with scat- 
tered sheets of music and exquisitely- 
bound collections of scenas and fantasias 
which no master need have disdained to 
study. My lady’s easel stood near the 
Window, bearing witness to my lady’s 
artistic talent, in the shape of a water- 
coloured sketch of the Court and gardens. 
My lady’s fairy-like embroideries of lace 
and inuslin, rambow-hued silks, and deli- 
cately-tinted wools littered the luxurious 
apartment; while the looking-glasses, 
cunningly placed at angles and opposite 
corners by an artistic upholsterer, multi- 
plied my lady’s image, and in that image 
reflected the most beautiful object in the 
enchanted chamber. 

Amid all this lamplight, gilding, colour, 
Wealth, and beauty, Lucy Audley sat 
own on a low seat by the fire to think. 

_ If Mr. Holman Hunt could have peeped 
into the retty boudoir, I think the pic- 
ture would have been photographed upon 


his brain to be reproduced by-and-by 


Upon a bishop’s half-length for the glorifi- 
cation of the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood. 
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My lady in that half-recumbent attitude. 
with her elbow resting on one knee, and 
her perfect chin supported by her hand, 
the rich folds of drapery falling away in 
long undulating lines from the exquisite 
outline of her figure, and the luminous, 
rose-coloured firelight enveloping her in 
a soft haze, only broken by the golden 
glitter of her yellow hair—beautiful in 
herself, but made bewilderingly beautiful 
by the gorgeous surroundings which adorn 
the shrine of her loveliness. Drinking. 
cups of gold and ivory, chiselled by Ben- 
venuto Cellini; cabinets of buhl and por- 
celain, bearing the cipher of Austrian 
Marie-Antoinette, amid devices of rose- 
buds and true-lovers’ knots, birds and 
butterflies, cupidons and shepherdesses, 
goddesses, courtiers, cottagers, and milk- 
maids ; statuettes of Parian marble and 
biscuit china ; gilded baskets of hot-house 
flowers; fantastical caskets of Indian 
filigree-work ; fragile tea-cups of tour- 
quoise china, adorned by medallion mi- 
niatures of Louis the Great and Louis 
the Well-beloved, Louise de la Vallicre, 
Athenais de Montespan, and Marie Jeanne 
Gomard de Vaubernier ; cabinct pictures 
and gilded mirrors, shimmering satin and 
diaphonous lace ; all that gold can buy or 
art devise had been gathered together for 
the beautification of this quiet chamber in 
which my lady sat listening to the moan- 
ing of the shrill March wind and the flap- 
ping of the ivy leaves against the case- 
ments, and looking into the red chasms 
in the burning coals. 

I should be preaching a very stalk 
sermon, and harping upon a very familial 
moral, if I were to seize this opportunity 
of declaiming against art and beauty, 
because my Jady was more wretched in 
this elegant apartment than many a hall: 
starved sempstress in her dreary garret. 
She was wretched by reason of a wound 
which lay too deep for the possibility of 
any solace from such plasters as wealth 
and luxury; but her wretcheduess was o! 
an abnormal nature, and 1 can see no 
occasion for seizing upon the fact of her 
misery as an argument in favour ol 
poverty and discomfort as opposed to 
opulence. The Benvenuto Cellini carv- 
ings and the Sevres porcelain could not 
cive her happiness because she had — 
out of their region. She was no longer 
innocent; and the pleasure we take in art 
and loveliness being an innocent pleasure, 
had passed beyond her reach Six or seven 
‘ears before, she would have been happy 
in the possession of this little Aladdin’s 
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palace; but she had wandered out of the 
circle of carcless, pleasure-seeking crea- 
tures, she had strayed far away mto a 
desolate labyrinth of guilt and treachery, 
terror and crime, and all the treasures 
that had been collected for her could have 
given her no pleasure but one, the pleasure 
of flinging them into a heap beneath her 
feet and trampling upon them and de- 
stroying them in her cruel despair. 

There were some things that would 
have inspired her with an awful joy, a 
horrible rejoicing. If Robert Audley, her 
pitiless enemy, her unrelenting pursuer, 
had lain dead in the adjoining chamber, 
she would have exulted over his bier. 

What pleasures could have remained 
for Lucretia Borgia and Catharine de 
Medici, when the dreadful boundary line 
between innocence and guilt was passed, 
and the lost creatures stood upon the 
lonely outer side ? Only horrible, vengeful 
joys, and treacherous delights were left 
for these miserable women. With what 
disdainful bitterness they must have 
watched the frivolous vanities, the petty 
deceptions, the paltry sins of ordinary 
offenders. Perhaps they took a horrible 
pride in the enormity of their wickedness ; 
in this “divinity of Hell,” which made 
them greatest amongst sinful creatures. 

My lady, brooding by the fire in her 
lonely chamber, with her large, clear blue 
eyes fixed upon the yawning gulfs of lurid 
crimson in the burning coals, may have 
thought of many things very far awa 
from the terribly silent struggle in whic 
she was engaged. Shema con thought 
of long ago years of childish innocence, 
childish follies and selfishnesses, or frivo- 
lous feminine sins that had weighed very 
lightly upon her conscience. Perhaps in 
that retrospective reverie she recalled 
that early time in which she had first 
looked in the glass and discovered that 
she was beautiful: that fatal early time 
in which she had first begun to look upon 
her loveliness as a right divine, a bound- 
less possession which was to be a set-off 
against all girlish short-comings,a counter- 
balance of every youthful sin. Did she 
remember the day in which that fairy 
dower of beauty had first taught her to 
be selfish and cruel, indifferent to the joys 
and sorrows of others, cold-hearted and 
capricious, greedy of admiration, exactin 
and tyrannical with that petty woman’s 
tyranny which is the worst of despotisms ? 
Did she trace every sin of her life back to 
its true source ? and did she discover that 
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poisoned fountain in her own exaggerated 
estimate of the value of a pretty face! 
Surely, if her thoughts wandered so fg 
along the backward current of her life 
she must have repented in bitterness and 
despair of that first day in which the 
master-passions of her life had become 
her rulers, and the three demons of | 
Vanity, Selfishness, and Ambition had | 
joined hands and said, “This woman is © 
our slave, let us see what she will become 
under our guidance.” 

How small those first youthful errors 
seemed as my lady looked back upon 
them in that long reverie by the lonely 
hearth! What small vanities, what petty 
cruelties! A triumph over a schoolfellow; 
a flirtation with the lover of a friend; 
an assertion of the right divine invested 
in blue eyes and shimmering golden-tinted 
hair. But how terribly that narrow path- 
way had widened out into the broad high. 
road of sin, and how swift the footsteps 
had become upon the now familiar way! 

My lady twisted her fingers in her loose 
amber curls, and made as if she would 
have torn them from her head. But 
even in that moment of mute despair the 
unyielding dominion of beauty asserted 
itself, and she released the poor tangled 
glitter of ringlets, leaving them to make 
a halo round her head in the dim fire- 
light. : 

“IT was not wicked when I was young, 
she thought, as she stared — at the 
fire, “I was only thoughtless. 1 never 
did any harm—at least, never wilfully. 
Have I ever been really wicked, I wonder! 
she mused. “My worst wickednessts 
have been the result of wild impulses, 
and not of deeply-laid plots. Iam not 
like the women i have read of, who have 
lain night after night in the horrible dark- 
nessand stillness, planning out treacherous 
deeds, and arranging every circumstance 
of anappointed crime. I wonder whether 
they suffered—those women — whether 
they ever suflered as-——” 

Her thoughts wandered away into 4 
weary maze of confusion. Suddenly she 
drew herself up with a proud, defiant 
i. and her eyes glittered with a 
ight that was not entirely-reflected from 
the fire. - 

“You are mad, Mr. Robert Audley, 
she said, “you are mad, and your fancies | 
are a madman’s fancies. I know what 7 
madness is. I know its signs and tokeus, ~ 
and I say that you are mad.” a 


She put her hand to her head, as i : 
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thinking of something which confused 
and bewildered her, and which she found 
it difficult to contemplate with calmness. 

“Dare I defy him?” she muttered. 
“Pare 1? dare I? Will he stop now 
that he has once gone so far? Will he 
stop for fear of me? Will he stop for 
fear of me when the thought of what his 
uncle must suffer has not stopped him ? 
Will anything stop him—but death ?” 

She pronounced the last two words in 
an awful whisper; and with her head bent 
forward, her eyes dilated, and her lips 
still parted as they had been parted in 
her utterance of that final word “ death,” 
she sat blankly staring at the fire. 

“T can’t plot horrible things,” she 
muttered presently; “my brain isn’t 
strong enough, or I’m not wicked enough, 
or brave enough. If I met Robert Audley 
in those lonely gardens, as I r 

The current of her thoughts was inter- 
rupted by a cautious knocking at her 
door. She rose suddenly, startled by any 
sound in the stillness of her room. She 
rose, and threw herself into a low chair 
near the fire. She flung her beautiful 
head back upon the soft cushions, and 
took a book from the table near her. 

Insignificant as this action was it a 
very plainly. It spoke very plainly of 
ever-recurring fears—of fatal necessities 
for concealment—of a inind that in its 
silent agonies was ever alive to the im- 
portance of outward effect. It told more 
‘sy than anything else could have told 

ow complete an actress my lady had 
_ made by the awful necessity of her 
ife. 

The modest rap at the boudoir-door was 
repeated. 

_ “Come in,” cried Lady Audley, in her 
liveliest tone. 

The door was opened with that respect- 
ful noiselessness peculiar to a well-bred 
servant, and a young woman, plainly 
dressed, and carrying some of the cold 
March wind in the folds of her garments, 
crossed the threshold of the apartments 
and lingered near the door, waiting per- 
Mission to approach the inner regions of 
my lady’s retreat, 

Tt was Phebe Marks, the pale-faced 
wife of the Mount Stanning innkeeper. 

“I beg pardon, my lady, for intruding 
Without leave,” she said ; “ but I thought 
I might venture to come straight up with- 
out waiting for permission.” 

“Yes, yes, Phoebe, to be sure. Take 
off your bonnet, you wretched, cold-look- 
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ing creature, and come and sit down 
here.” , 

Lady Audley pointed to the low ottoman 
upon which she had herself been seated 9 
few minutes before. ~The lady’s-maid had 
oiten sat upon it listening to her mis- 
tress’s prattle in the old days, when she 
had been my lady’s chief companion and 
confidante, 

**Sit down here, Pheebe,” Lady Audley 
repeated; “sit down here and talk to me. 
I’m very glad you came here to-night. | 
was horribly lonely in this dreary place.” 

My lady shivered and looked round 
at the bright collection of brie & brac 
as if the Sevres and bronze, the buhl and 
ormolu, had been the mouldering adorn- 
ments of some ruined castle. The dreary 
wretchedness of her thoughts had coni- 
municated itself to every object about 
her, and all outer things took their colour 
from that weary inner life which held its 
slow course of secret anguish in her 
breast. She had spoken the entire truth 
in saying that she was glad of her lady’s- 
maid’s visit. Her frivolous nature clung 
to this weak shelter in the hour of her 
fear and suffering. There were sympa- 
thies between her and this girl, who was 
like herself, inwardly as well as outwardly, 
—like herself, selfish, and coid, and cruel, 
eager for her own advancement, and 
greedy of opulence and elegance; angry 
with the lot that had been cast her, and 
weary of dull dependence. My lady hated 
Alicia for her frank, passionate, generous, 
daring nature; she hated her stepdaugh- 
ter, and clung to this pale-faced, pale- 
haired girl, whom she thought neither 
better nor worse than herself. 

Phoebe Marks obeyed her late mistress’: 
commands, and took off her bonnet befor 
seating herself on the ottoman at Lady 
Audley’s fect. Her smooth hands of light 
hair were unruflled by the March winds: 
her trimly-made drab dress and linen 
collar were as neatly arranged as the: 
could have been had she only that momen 
completed her toilet. 

‘‘Sir Michael is better, I hope, 
lady ?” she said. , 

“Yes, Phoebe, much better. Ile 1s 
asleep. You may close that door,” addec 
Lady Audley with a motion of her head 
towards the door of communication be- 
tween the rooms, which had been let 
open. — 

Mrs. Marks obeyed submissively, an 
then returned to her seat. ro 
“T am very, very unhappy, Pheebe, 
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fretfully; “ wretchedly 


asked Mrs. 


my lady said, 
miserable.” 

“About the—secret ?” 
Marks, in a half whisper 

My lady did not celles that question. 
She resumed in the same complaining 
tone. She was glad to be able to com- 
lain even to this lady’s-maid. She had 
nee over her fears, and had suffered 
in secret so long, that it was an inex- 
pressible relief to her to bemoan her fate 
aloud. 

“Tam cruelly persecuted and harassed, 
Phoebe Marks,” she said.“ 1am pursued 
and tormented by a man whom I never 
injured, whom I have never wished to 
injure. I am never suffered to rest by 
this relentless tormentor, and I-——” 

She paused, staring at the fire again, 
as she had done in her loneliness. Lost 

gain in the dark intricacies of thoughts 
er wandered hither and thither in a 
dreadful chaos of terrified bewilderment, 
she could not come to any fixed con- 
clusion. 

Phwbe Marks watched my lady’s face, 
looking upward at her late mistress with 
pale, anxious eyes, that only relaxed their 
watchfulness when Ls udy Audley’s ¢ elance 
met that of her companion. 

“T think I know whom you mean, my 
lady,” said the innkeeper’s wi! e, afte 
pause; “1 think I know who it is as 13 
so cruel to vou.” 

“Oh, of course,” answered my lady, 
bitterly; “my secrets are everybody’ s 
secrets. You know all about “it, ‘no 
doubt, 

“The person is agentleman- is he not, 
mhiy le ly i. si 

wef 

* A gentleman who came to the Castle 
Inn two months ago, when I warned 


vou-——"” 


- Yes, Ves, 
ti ntly. 

“é 1, verhyt Tt . 
. 1 the ught so. The same gentleman 
is at our place to-night, my lady. 

Lady to dey starte a up from her chair 
—started up as if she would have done 


~ meth CF 
Mec unIne 


answered my lady, impa- 


desperate in’ her despairing 
fury; but she sank back again with a 
weary, querulous sigh. What warfare 
could such a feeble creature w; age agaist 
her fate? What eo uald she do but wind 
like a hunted hare till she found her w ay 
starting-point of the eruel 


i nN LO the 
here trampled down by her 


’ 
chase, to be ft 


“At the C; 


istle Inn?” she eried. “T 
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might have known as much. He has Prone 
there to wring my secrets from your hus. 
band. Fool!” she exclaimed, suddenly 
turning upon Pheebe Marks in a transport 
of anger, “do you want to destroy me 
that you have left those two men 
together ?” 

“Mrs. Marks clasped her hands piteous ly. 

“1 didn’t come away of my own free 
will, my lady,” she said; “no one could 
have been more unwi ‘lige to leave the 
house than I was this night. I was sent 
here.” 

“Who sent you here ?” 

“Tuke, my lady. You can’t tell how 
hard he can be upon me if I go against 
him.” 

“Why did he send you ?’ 

The innkeeper’s wife Gpped ler eye- 
lids under Lady Audley’s angry glances, 
and hesitated” confusedly before she 
answered this question. 

“Indeed, my lady,” she stammered, 
*T didn’t want to come. I told Luke 
that it was too bad for us to worry you, 
first asking this favour, and then asking 
that, and never leaving you alone for a 
month together; but—but—he bore me 
down with his loud blustering talk, and 
he made me come.’ 

“Yes, ves,” cried Lady Audley, impa- 
tiently, “'T know that. I want to know 
why you have come.” 

“Why, you know, my lady,” answered 
Pheebe, half reluet tantly, ws pee is very 
ext: ravagant ; - and all I can say to him, I 
ean’t get him to be careful or steady. 
He’s not sober; aud when he’s drinking 
with a lot of rough countrymen, and 
—"- perhaps, even more than they 
do, isn’t likely that his head can be 
very clear for accounts. If it hadn’t been 
for me we should have been ruined before 
this; and hard as T’ve tried, I haven't 
been able to keep the ruin off. You re- 
member giving me the money for the 
brewer’s bill, my lady ?’ 

“Ves, I remember very well,” answered 
Lady Audley, with a bitter laucl h, “for 
I w anted that money to pay my own 
bills.’ 

“T know you did, my lady, and it was 
very, very fs d for me to have to come 
and ask you for it, after all that we'd re- 
ceived from yee before. But that isn’t 
the worst: when Luke sent me down here 
to beg the { favour of that help, he never 
told me that the Christmas rent was still 
owing: but it was, my lady , and it’s owing 
now, and—and there’s ‘a bailiff in the 
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house to-night and we're to be sold up 
-».morrow unless—— 

ee I pay your rent, I suppose,” 
ried Luey Audley. “T might have guessed 

’ Aa cir 
we rg 1, my lady, I wouldn’t 

‘Indeed, inaecd, \ J) 
have asked it,” sobbed Phebe Marks, 
“byt he made me come. 

ps answered ny lady, bitterly, “he 
nade you come; and he will make you 
some whenever he pleases, and whenever 
he wants money for the gratification of 
iis low vices; and you and he are my pen- 
soners as long as I live, or as long as I 
hare any money to give; for 1 suppose 
when my purse is empty and my credit 
ruined, you and your husband will turn 
upon me and sell me to tne highest bidder. 
Do vou know, Phebe Marks, that my 
‘owel-case has been half emptied to meet 
your claims? Do you know that my pin 
money, which I thought such a princely 
allowance when my marriage settlement 
was made, and when I was a poor gover- 
ness at Mr. Dawson’s, Heaven help me— 
my pin money has been overdrawn half- 
a-vear to satisfy your demands? What 
canI doto appease you? Shall I sell my 
Marie Antoinette cabinet, or my Pompa- 
dour china, Leroy’s and Benson’s ormolu 
clocks, or my Gobelin tapestried chairs and 
ottomans? How shall I satisfy you next?” 

“Oh, my lady, my lady,” eried Pheebe, 
piteously, “ dowt be so cruel to me; you 
know, you know that it isn’t I who want 
io impose upon you.” 

“I know nothing,” exclaimed Lady 

Audley, “except that I am the most miser- 
ae of women. Let me think,” she 
cried, silencing Pheebe’s consolatory mur- 
murs with an imperious gesture. “ Hold 
your tongue, girl, and let me think of this 
business, if 1 ean.” 
She put her hands to her forehead, 
caspiug her slender fingers -across her 
brow, as if she would have controlled the 
action of her brain by their convulsive 
pressure, 

“Robert Audley is with your husband,” 
she sald, slowly, speaking to herself rather 
‘wan to her companion. ‘Those two men 
ee together, and there are bailiffs in the 
dots = age brutal husband is no 
watulle p20 Baga by this time, and 
drunk ns ~ and ferocious in his 
money his ror na Te refuse to pay this 
yea Fe ‘ox’ W ll be multiplied by 

a.  There’s little use in dis- 


CUSSINg ‘ ‘ , 
a that matter. The money must 
a paid, 
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“ But if you do pay it, my lady,” said 
Phoebe, very earnestly, “I hope you will 
impress upon Luke that it is ihe last 
money you will ever give him while he 
stops in that house.” 

“ Why?” asked Lady Audley, letting 
her hands fall on her lap, and looking in 
quiringly at Mrs. Marks. | 

“Because I want Luke to leave the 
Castle.” 

“But why do you want him to leave 2” 

“Oh, for ever so many reasons, my 
lady,” answered Phebe. “He’s not {it 
to be the landlord of a public-house. | 
didn’t know that when | married him, or 
I would have gone against the business, 
and tried to persuade him to take to 
the farming line. Not that I suppose 
he’d have given up his own fancy, 
either; for he’s obstinate enough, as you 
know, my lady. He’s not fit for his 
present business. He’s scarcely ever 
sober after dark; and when he’s drunk 
he gets almost wild, and doesn’t seem to 
know what he does. We’ve had two or 
three narrow escapes with him already.” 

“Narrow escapes!” repeated Lady 
Audley. ‘ What do you mean ?” 

“Why, we’ve run the risk of being 
burnt in our beds through his careless- 
ness.” 

* Burnt in your beds through his care- 
lessness!) Why, how was that ?” asked 
my lady, rather listlessly. She was too 
selfish, and too deeply absorbed in her 
own troubles, to take much interest in any 
danger which had befallen her sometime 
lady’s-maid. 

‘You know what a queer old place t 
Castle is, my lady; all tumble-down wood- 
work, and rotten rafters, and such like. 
The Chelmsford Insurance Company wont 
insure it; for they say if the place did 
happen to catch fire upon a windy night 
it would blaze away like so much. tinder, 
and nothing in the world could save it. 
Well, Luke knows this; and the landlord 
has warned him of-it times and often, for 
he lives close against us, and he keeps a 
pretty sharp eye upon all my husband’s 
goings on; but when Luke’s tipsy he 
doesn’t know what he’s about, and only a 
week ago he left a candle burning in one 
of the outhouses, and the flame cauglit 
one of the rafters of the sloping roof, and 
if it hadn’t been for me finding it out 
when I went round the house the last 
thing, we should have all been burnt to 
death, perhaps. And_ that’s the third 
time the same kind of thing has happened 
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‘nthe six months we've had the place, and 
vou can’t wonder that I’m frightened, can 
you, my lady *” 
* Mv lady had not wondered, she had not 
thought about the business at all. She 
had seareely listened to these common- 
lace details; why should she care for this 
Ce Mee waiting woman’s perils and trou- 
bles © had she not her own terrors, her own 
soul-absorbing perplexities to usurp every 
thought of which her brain was capable ? 

She did not make any remark upon 
that which poor Phabe had just told her ; 
she scarcely comprehended what had been 
said, until some moments after the girl 
had finished speaking, when the words 
assumed their full meaning, as some words 
do afterthey haye been heard without being 
heeded. 

“Burnt in your beds,” said my lady, 
at last. ‘It would have been a good 
thing for me if that precious creature, 
your husband, had been burnt in his bed 
before to-night.” 

A vivid picture flashed upon her as she 
spoke. ‘The picture of that frail wooden 
tenement, the Castle Inn, reduced to a 
roofless chaos of lath and plaster, vomiting 
flames from its black mouth, and spitting 
blazing sparks upward towards the cold 
night sky. 

She gave a weary sigh as she dismissed 
this image from her restless brain. She 
would be no better off even if this enemy 
should be for ever silenced. She had 
another and far more dangerous foe— 
a foe who was not to be bribed or bought 
off, though she had been as rich as an em- 
press. 

“Vil give you the moncy to send this 
hailiti away,” my lady said, after a pause. 
“Tiuust give you the last sovereign in 
my purse, but what of that ? you know as 
well as I do that 1 dare not refuse you.” 

Lady Audley rose and took the lighted 
lamp from her writing-table. “The money 
Is In my dressing-rooin,”’ she said; “1 will 
eo and feteli it.” 

Ol, my lady,” exclaimed Phebe, sud- 
denly, *y forg ri something ; lL was in 
such a way about this business that I 
quite forgot it.” 

sa Waite forgot what Pp” 

* A letter 

I: 


to you, m\ 


hye 
‘ 


hat was given me to bring 
\ ly, just before L left home.” 


“What letter: 

" le cterT from Mr. Audley. He heard 
my husband mention that Ll was coming 
down here, 3 


and he asked me to earrv this 





Lady Audiey set the lampdownupon the 
table nearest to her, and held out her hand 
to receive the letter. Phoebe Marks could 
scarcely fail to observe that the little 
jewelled hand shook like a leaf. 

‘Give it me—give it me,” she cried. 
“let me see what more he has to say.” — 

Lady Audley almost snatched the letter 
from Phoebe’s hand in her wild impatience. 
She tore open the envelope and flung it 
from her; she could scarcely unfold the 
sheet of note-paper in her eager excite. 
ment. 

The letter was very brief. It contained 
only these words :— 


“Should Mrs. George Talboys really 
have survived the date of her sup. 
posed death, as recorded in the public 
prints, and upon the tombstone in Vent- 
nor churchyard, and should she exist 
in the person of the lady suspected and 
accused by the writer of this, there can 
be no great difficulty im finding some one 
able and willing to identify her. Mrs. 
Barkamb, the owner of North Cottages, 
Wildernsea, would no doubt consent to 
throw some light upon this matter; either 
to dispel a delusion or to contirm a sus- 
picion. “ Robert AUDLEY. 


“ March 3rd, 1859. 
‘* The Castle Inn, Mount Stannine.” 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE RED LIGHT IN THE SKY. 


My lady crushed the letter fiercely in 
her hand, and flung it from her into the 
flames. 

“If he stood before me now, and I 
eould kill him,” she muttered in a strange 
inward whisper, “1 would do it—I would 
do it!” She snatched up the lamp and 
rushed into the adjoining room. She 
shut the door behind her. She could not 
endure any witness of her horrible despair 
—she could endure nothing, neither her- 
self nor her surroundings. 

The door between my lady’s dressing: 
room and the bedehamber im which Sur 
Michael lay, had been left open. ‘The 
baronet slept peacefully, his noble face 
plainly visible in the subdued lamplight. 
llis breathing was low and regular, lus 
lips curved in a half-smile—a smile ot 
tender happiness which he often wore 
When he looked at his beautiful wife, the 
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an all-indulgent father, who 


ile of | 
ok admiringly at his favourite child. 


Some touch of womanly feeling, some 
centiment of compassion softened Lady 
Audley’s glance as it fell upon that noble 


reposing figure. For a moment the rt 
rible egotism of her own misery ylelde 
to her pitying tenderness for another. It 
was perhaps onlya semi-selfish tenderness 
after all, in which pity for herself was as 
powerful as pity for her husband; but 
for once in a way, her thoughts ran out 
of the narrow groove of her own terrors 
aud her own troubles to dwell with pro- 
phetie grief upon the coming sorrows of 
another. 

“Tf they make him believe, how 
wretched he will be,” she thought. 

But intermingled with that thought 
there was another—there was the thought 
of her lovely face, her bewitching man- 
ner, her arch smile, her low musical laugh, 
which was like a peal of silvery bells ring- 
ing across a broad expanse of flat meadow- 
land and a rippling river in the misty 
summer evening. She thought of all 
these things with a transient thrill of 
triumph, which was stronger even than 
her terror. 

If Sir Michael Audley lived to be a hun- 
dred years old, whatever he might learn to 
believe of her, however he might grow to 
despise her, would he ever be able to dis- 
associate her from these attributes? No; 
a thousand times, no. To the last hour 
of his life his memory would present her 
to him invested with the loveliness that 
had first won his enthusiastic admiration, 
his devoted affection. Her worst ene- 
mies could not rob her of that fairy dower 
which had been so fatal in its influence 
upon her frivolous mind. 

She paced up and down the dressing- 
room in the silvery lamplight, pondering 
upon the strange letter which she hac 
received from Robert Audley. She walked 
backwards and forwards in that mono- 
tonous wandering for some time before 
she was able to steady her thoughts— 
efore she was able to bring the scattered 
“me of her narrow intellect to bear upon 
the one all-important suoject of the threat 
Contained in the barrister’s letter. 

He will do it,” she said, between 
er set teeth—“he will do it, unless I 


o . . . a) 
get him into a lunatic asylum first: or 
unless —__»» : 


She did not finish 


words, the thought in 


he She did not even think out the 
sentence Pa some new and unnatural 
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pulse in her heart seemed to beat each 
syllable against her breast. 

The thought was this: “ He will do it. 
unless some strange calamity befals him 
and silences him for ever.’ The red 
blood flashed up into my lady’s face with) 
as sudden’ and transient a blaze as the 
flickering flame of a fire, and died as sud- 
denly away, leaving her more pale than 
winter snow. Her hands, which had before 
been locked convulsively together, fel! 
apart and dropped heavily at her sides. 
She stopped in her rapid pacing to and 
fro—stopped as Lot’s wife may have 
stopped, after that fatal backward glance 
at the perishing city—with every puls: 
slackening, with every drop of blood con- 
gealing in her veins, in the terrible pro- 
cess that was to transform her from a 
woman into a statue. 

Lady Audley stood still for about five 
minutes in that strangely statuesque atti- 
tude, her head erect, her eyes staring 
straight before her—staring far beyoud the 
narrow boundary of her chamber wall, into 
dark distances of peril and horror. 

But by-and-by she started from that 
rigid attitude almost as abruptly as shie 
had fallen into it. She roused herself 
from that semi-lethargy. She walked 
rapidly to her dressing-table, and seating 
herself before it, pushed away thie litter 
of golden-stoppered bottles and delicate 
china essence-boxes, and looked at ler re- 
flection in the large oval glass. She was 
very pale; but there was no other trace 
of agitation visible in her girlish face. ‘The 
lines of her exquisitely-moulded lips were 
so beautiful, that it was only a very close 
observer who could have perecived a cer- 
tain rigidity that was unusual to them. 
She saw this herself, and tried to smile 
away that statue-like immobility; but to- 
night the rosy lips refused to obey her, 
they were firmly locked, and were uo 
longer the slaves of her will and pleasure. 
All the latent forces of her character con- 
centrated themselves in this one feature. 
She might command her eyes; but sli 
eould not control the muscles of her 
mouth. She rose from before licr dress- 
ing-table and took a dark velvet cloak and 
bonnet from the recesses of her ward- 
robe, and dressed herseif for walking. 
The little ormolu clock on the chimney- 
piece struck the quarter after clevei 
while Lady Audley was employed in th. 
manner ; five minutes afterwards, she re- 
entered the room in which she had lett 


Phoebe Marks. 
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The innkeeper’s wife was sitting before 
the low fender very much in the same 
attitude as that in which her late mistress 
had brooded over that lonely hearth earher 
in the evening. Pherbe had replenished 
the tire, and had reassumned her bonnet 
and shawl. She was anxious to get home 
to that brutal husband, who was only too 
apt to fall imto some mischief in her 
absence. She looked up as Lady Audley 
entered the room, and uttered an excla- 
mation of surprise at seeing her late mis- 
tress In a walking costume. 

“My lady,” she cried, “vou are not 
going out to-night ? 

“Yes, 1 am, Phebe,” Lady Audley 
answered, very quietly ; “Tam going to 
Mount Stanning with vou to sec this 
bailiff, and to pay aud dismiss him my- 
self.” 

“But, my lady, you forget what the 
time is; you can’t go out at such an 
hour.” 

Lady Audley did not answer. She 
stood, with her finger resting lightly upon 
the handle of the bell, editating quietly, 

“The stables are alwars locked, and 
the men in bed by ten o’clock,” she mur- 
mured, “when we are at home. Jt will 
make a terrible hubbub to get a carriage 
ready; but vet I dare say one of the 
servauts could manage the matter quietly 
for me.” 

© Bat why should you £0 to. night, my 
lady 4 cried Pharbe Marks.‘ To-morrow 
will do quite as well. Aw a hence will 
do as well. Our landlord would take the 
man away if he had your promise to settle 
the debt. 

Lady Audley took no notice of this in- 
terruption, She went hastily into the 
dressing-room, and flung off her bonnet 
and clouk, and then returned to the 
boudow, in her simple dinner costume, 
with her curls brushed carelessly away 
from her face. 

“Now, Phavbe Marks, listen to me,’ 
she said, grasping her confidan ite’s wrist, 
and Spe aking ina low, earnest voice, ae 
with a certain imperious elr that asl, 
lenged contradiction and commanded 
Obedicuce. “ Listen to me, Phebe,” she 
repeated. “Tam going to the Castle Inn 
to-night ; whether it is early or late is of 
very little consequence to me: I have 


set my mind upon going, and | shal] £0. 
You have asked me w hv, and I have told 
you. J] am going in order th iat 1 may pay 
this debt niyself ; and that 1 may see for 
niyself that the money I give is applied to 
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the purpose for which I give it. 


There j 1s 
nothing out of the common course of life 


in my doing this. Lam going to do What 
other women in my position very often do. 
J am going to assist a favourite servant,” 

« But’ it’s s getting on for twelve o'clock, 
my lady,” pleaded Phoebe. 

‘Lady Audley frowned imp: iently at 
this interruption. 

“If my going to your house to pay this 
man should be known,” she contitued d, 
still retaining her hold of Phicebe’s wrist, 
“Tam ready to answer for my conduct - 
but Iwould rather that the business should 
be kept quiet. I think that I can leave 
this house and return to it without being 
seen by any living creature, if you will do 
as I tell you.’ 

“T will do anything that you wish, 1 
lady,” answered Phabe, submissive ly. 

“Then you will wish me good nig 
presently, when my maid comes into ihe ¢ 
room, aud you will ‘suffer her to show vou 
out of the house. You will eross ‘the 
courtyard and wait for me in the avenue 
upon the other side of the archway. Ii 
may be half an hour before I am able to 
join you, for I must not leave my roon 
till the servants have all gone to bed, but 
you may wait for me patiently, for cone 
what may, I will j joi you.’ 

Lady Audie ‘y's face was no longer pale 
An unnatural crimson spot burned in the 
centre of each rounded cheek, and an un- 
natural lustre gleamed in her great blue 
eyes. She spoke with an unnatural clear- 
ness and an unnatural rapidity. She 
liad altogether the appearance and manner 
of a person who has yielded to the dom- 
nant influence of some overpowering ex- 
citement. Pheebe Marks stared at her 
late mistress in mute bewilderment. She 
began to fear that my lady was going 
mad. 

The bell which Lady Audley rang was 
answered by the smart lady’s-maid who 
wore rose-coloured ribbons, and black silk 
crowns, and other adornments which were 
unknown to the humbie people who sat 
below the salt in the good old days when 
servants wore linsey-woolsey. 

ad | did not know that it was so late, 
Martin,” said my lady, in that centie 
tone which always won for her the willing 
service of her inferiors. “I have been 
talking with Mrs. M: arks and have let the 
time slip by me. I sha’n’t want anything 
to. night, so you may go to bed when you 
please.” 

“Thank you, my lady,” answered the 
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sith, who looked very sleepy, and had 
come difficulty in repressing a _ ° _ 
n her mistress s presence, for t : .* e 
jousehold usually kept very early hours. 
“«]’d better show Mrs. Marks out, my 
lady, hadn’t I,” asked the maid, “ before 
I go to bed *” 

“Qh, yes, to be sure; you can let 
Phoebe out. All the other servants have 
cone to bed, then, I suppose : 
~ «Yes, my lady.” 

Lady Audley laughed as she glanced at 
he timepiece. 
me eo been terribly dissipated up 
here, Phoebe,” she said. “ Good-mght. 
You may tell your husband that his rent 
shall be paid.’ 

«Thank you very much, my lady, and 
cood-night,” murmured Phebe, as she 
backed out of the room, followed by the 
lady’s-maid. 

Lady Audley listened at the door, wait- 
‘ng till the muffled sounds of their foct- 
steps died away in the octagon chamber 
and on the carpeted staircase. 

“Martin sleeps atthe top of the house,” 
she said, “half a mile away from this 
room. In ten minutes I may safely make 
my escape.” 

She went back into her dressing-room, 
and put on her cloak and bornet for the 
second time. The unnatural colour still 
burnt like a flame in her cheeks; the un- 
natural light still glittered in her eyes. 
The excitement which she was under held 
her in so strong a spell that neither 
her mind nor her body seemed to have 
any consciousness of fatigue. However 
verbose I may be in my deseription of her 
feelings, I can never describe a tithe of her 
+] . 

‘noughts or her sufferings. She suffered 
agonies that would fill closely printed 
volumes, bulky with a thousand pages, in 
that one horrible night. She underwent 
volumes of anguish, and doubt, and per- 
plexity; sometimes repeating the same 
chapters of ler torments over and over 
‘gan; sometimes hurrying through a 
thousand pages of her misery with- 
Out one pause, without one ‘moment 
: breathing time. She stood by the low 
wr = - yor gs watching the minute 
should | le clock, and waiting till it 
Ould be time for her to leave the house 
In safety, 

2 will wait ten minutes,” she said, 
on « moment beyond, before I enter 

5 my new peril.” 
larch istene to the wild roaring of the 

wind, which seemed to have risen 
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with the stillness and darkness of the 
night. 

The hand slowly made its inevitable 
way to the figures which told that the ten 
minutes were past. It was exactly « 
quarter to twelve when my lady took her 
lamp in her hand, and stole softly from 
the room. Her footfall was as light as 
that of some graceful wild animal, and there 
was no fear of that airy step awakening 
any echo uponthe carpeted stone corridors 
and staircase. She did not pause watil 
she reached the vestibule upon the ground 
floor. Several doors opened out of this 
vestibule, which was octagon, like my 
lady’s ante-chamber. One of these doors 
led into the library, and it was this door 
which Lady Audley opened softly and 
cautiously. 

‘T'o have attempted to leave the house 
secretly by any of the principal outlets 
would have been simple madness, for the 
housekeeper herself superintended the 
barricading of the great doors, back and 
front. The secrets of the bolts, and bars, 
aud chains, aud bells which secured these 
doors, and provided for the safety of Sir 
Michael Audley’s plate-room, the door of 
which was lined with sheet-iron, were 
known only to the servants who had to 
deal with them. But although all these 
precautions were taken with the principal 
entrances to the citadel, a wooden shutter 
and a slender iron bar, light enough to be 
lifted by a child, were considered suffi- 
cient safeguard for the half-glass door 
which opened out of the breakfast-room 
into the gravelled pathway and smooth 
turf in the courtyard. 

It was by this outlet that Lady Audley 
meant to make her escape. She could 
easily remove the bar and unfasten the 
shutter, and she might safely venture to 
leave the window ajar while she was 
absent. There was little fear of Sir 
Michael’s awaking for some time, as he 
was a heavy sleeper in the earlier part of 
the night, and had slept more heavily than 
usual since his illness. 

Lady Audley crossed the library, and 
opened the door of the breakfast-room 
which communicated with it. This latter 
apartment was one of the later additions 
to the Court. It was a simple, cheerful 
chamber, with brightly-papered walls and 
pretty maple furnitare, and was more 
occupied by Alicia than any one else. ‘The 
paraphernalia of that young lady’s fa- 
vourite pursuits were scattered about the 
room—drawing materials, unfinished 
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scraps of work, tangled skeins of silk, 
and all the other tokens of a careless 
damsel’s presence ; while Miss Audley’s 
picturea pretty crayon sketch of a 
rosy-faced hoyden in a riding-habit and 
hat—hung over the quaint ‘Wedgwood 
ornaments on the ay sg My 
lady looked upon these familiar objects 
with scornful hatred flaming in her blue 
eyes. 

" « How glad she will be if any disgrace 
befals me!” she thought; “ how she will 
rejoice if [am driven out of this house !”’ 

Lady Audley set the lamp upon a table 
near the fireplace, and went to the win- 
dow. She removed the iron-bar and the 
light wooden shutter, and then opened 
the glass-door. The March night was 
black and moonless, and a gust of wind 
blew in upon her as she opened this door, 
and filled the room with its chilly breath, 
extinguishing the lamp upon the table. 

“No matter,” my lady muttered, “I 
could not have left it- burning. I shall 
know how to find my way through the 
house when I come back. I have left all 
the doors ajar.” 

She stepped quickly out upon the 
smooth gravel, and closed the glass-door 
behind her. She was afraid lest that 
treacherous wind should blow-to the 
door opening into the library, and thus 
betray her. 

She was in the quadrangle now, with 
that chill wind sweeping against her, and 
swirling her silken garments round her 
with a shrill rustling noise, like the 
whistling of a sharp breeze against the 
sails of a vacht. She crossed the quad- 
rangle and looked back—looked back for 
a moment at the firelight gleaming 
between the rosy-tinted curtains in her 
houdoir, and the dim gleam of the lamp 
through the. mullioned windows in the 
— Where Sir Michael Audley lay 
asic 


** 


- 
feel as if T was running away,”’ she 
thought; “I feel as if I was running 
away secretly in the dead of the night, to 
lose myself and be forgotten. Perhaps 
it would be wiser in me to run away, to 
take this man’s warning, and escape out 
of his power for ever. If I were to run 
away and disappear as—as George Talbovs 
disappeared. But where could I go? 
What would become of me? Ihave no 
money ; my jewels are not worth a couple 
of hundred pounds, now that I have got 
rid of the best part of them. What could 
Ido? Imust go back to the old life, 


the old, hard, cruel, wretched lifethp 
life of poverty, and humiliation, ang 
vexation, and discontent. I should have 
to go back and wear myself out in that 
long struggle, and die—as my mother 
died, perhaps !” . 

My lady stood still for a moment og 
the smooth lawn between the quadrangle 
and the archway, with her “ae drooping 
upon her breast and her hands locked 
together, debating this question in the 
unnatural activity of her mind. Her 
attitude reflected the state of that mind— 
it expressed irresolution and perplexity. 
But presently a sudden change came 
over her; she lifted her head—lifted jt 
with an action of defiance and determina. 
tion. 

“No, Mr. Robert Audley,” she said, 
aloud, in a low, clear voice; “I will not 
eo back—I will not go back. If the 
struggle between us is to bea duel to the 
death, you shall not find me drop my 
weapon.” 

She walked with a firm and rapid step 
under the archway. As she passed under 
that massive arch, it seemed as if she dis- 
appeared into some black gulf that had 
waited open to receive her. The stupid 
clock struck twelve, and the whole areh- 
way seemed to vibrate under its heavy 
strokes, as Lady Audley emerged upon 
the other side and joined Phoebe Marks, 
who had waited for her late mistress very 
near the gateway of the Court. 

“Now, Phacbe,” she said, “it is three 
miles from here to Mount Stanning, 
isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“Then we can walk the distance in an 
hour and a half.” 

Lady Audley had not stopped to say 
this: she was walking quickly along the 
avenue with her humble companion by 
her side. Fragile and delicate as she was 
in appearance, she was a very good walker. 
She had been in the habit of taking long 
country rambles with Mr. Dawson’s chil- 
dren in her old days of dependence, and 
she thought very little of a distance of 
three miles, 

© Your beautiful husband will sit up for 
you, I suppose, Pheebe ?” she said, as they 
struck across an open field that was used 
as a short cut from Audley Court to the 
high road. 

“Oh, yes, my lady; he’s sure to st 
up. He'll be drinking with the man, I 
dare say.” 

“The man! What man ?” 
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«The man that’s in possession, my 


i to be sure,” said Lady Audley, 


og ae that Pheebe’s domestic 
éroubles should seem so very far away from 
her thoughts at the time she was taking 
sucht an extraordinary step towards set- 
ting things right at the Castle Inn. 

The two women crossed the field and 
turned into the high road. The way to 
Mount Stanning was all uphill, and the 
long road looked black and dreary in the 
dark night ; but my lady walked on witha 
desperate courage, which was no common 
constituent in her selfish, sensuous nature, 
but a strange faculty born out of her 
ereat despair. She did not speak again 
to her companion until they were close 
upon the samiia lights at the top of 
the bill. One of these village lights, glaring 
rediy through a crimson curtain, markec 
out the particular window behind which 
it was likely that Luke Marks sat nod- 
ding drowsily over his liquor, and waiting 
for the coming of his wife. 

“He has not gone to bed, Phebe,” said 
my lady, eagerly. ‘‘ But there is no other 
light burning at the inn. I suppose Mr. 
Audley is in bed and asleep.” 

“Yes, my lady, I suppose so.” 

“You are sure he was going to stay at 
the Castle to-night ?” 

“Oh, yes, my lady. I helped the girl to 
oct his room ready before I came away.” 

The wind, boisterous everywhere, was 
even shriller and more pitiless in the 
neighbourhood of that bleak hill-top upon 
which the Castle Inn reared its rickety 
walls. The cruel blasts raved wildly 
round that frail erection. They disported 
themselves with the shattered pigeon- 
house, the broken weathercock, the loose 
tiles, and unshapely chimneys ; they rattled 
at the window-panes, and whistled in the 
crevices; they mocked the feeble buildin 
from foundation to roof, and battered a 
banged and tormented it in their fierce 
gam ils, until it trembled and rocked with 
tie foree of their rough play. 
ate Luke Marks had not troubled him- 
red of sng the door of his dwelling- 
the w 2€ = sitting down to boose with 
of * M : held provisional possession 
} . = s and chattels. The landlord 
has “a “9 Inn was a lazy, sensual 
ou 10 had no thought higher than 
a “s oo for his own enjoyments, 
roy rulent hatred for anybody who 

it the way of his gratification. 
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Phoebe pushed open the door with her 
hand, and went into the house, followed 
by my lady. The gas was flaring in the 
bar, and smoking the low plastered ceil. 
ing. The door of the bar-parlour was 
half open, and Lady Audley heard the 
brutal laughter of Mr. Marks as. she 
crossed the threshold of the inn. 

“Vl tell him you’re here, my lady,” 
whispered Phoebe to her late mistress, 
“I know he’ll be tipsy. You—you wont 
be offended, my lady, if he should say 
anything rude. You know it wasn’t my 
wish that you should come.” . 

“Yes, yes,” answered Lady Audley, 
impatiently, “I know that. What should 
I care for his rudeness? Let him say 
what he likes.” ) 

Phoebe Marks pushed open the parlour 
door, leaving my lady in the bar close 
behind her. 

Luke sat with his clumsy legs stretched 
out upon the hearth. He held a glass of 
gin-and-water in one hand and the poker 
in the other. He had just thrust the poker 
into a great heap of black coals and was 
shattering them to make a blaze, when 
his wife appeared upon the threshold of 
the room. 

He snatched the poker from between 
the bars and made a half drunken, half 
threatening motion with it as he saw hier. 

“So you’ve condescended to come home 
at last, ma’am,” he said; “I thought you 
was never coming no more.” 

He spoke in a thick and drunken voice, 
and was by no means too intelligible. 
He was steeped to the very lips in alco- 
hol. His eyes were dim and watery ; 
his hands were unsteady; his voice was 
choked and muffled with drink. A brute, 
even when most sober; a brute, cven 
when on his best behaviour; he was ten 
times more brutal in his drunkenness, 
when the few restraints which held lis 
ignorant, every-day brutality in check were 
flung aside in the insolent recklessness ot 
intoxication. 

«‘J—T’ve been longer than I intended 
to be, Luke,” Pheebe answered, in her most 
conciliatory manner; “but I’ve seen my 
lady, and she’s been very kind, and—and 
she’ll settle this business for us.” 

“ She’s been very kind, has she” mut- 
tered Mr. Marks, with a drunken laugh ; 
“thank her for nothing. I know thie vally 
of her kindness. She’d be oncommon_ kind, 
I dessay, if she warn’t obligated to be it.” 

The man in possession, who had fallen 
into a maudlin and semi-unconscious state 
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of intoxication upon about a third of the 
liquor that Mr. Marks had consumed, 
only stared in feeble wonderment at his 
host and hostess. He sat near the table. 
{ndeed, he had hocked himself on to it 
with ‘4 elbows, as a safeguard against 
sliding under it, and he was making 
— ‘cile atte mpts to light his pipe at the 
flame of a guttering tallow candle near 
him. 

“ My lady has promis ed to settle the 
business for us, Luke,” Phoebe repeated, 
without noticing Luke’s remarks. She 
knew her husband’s dogged nature well 
enough by this time to know that it was 
worse than useless to try to stop hin 
from doing or saying anything which lis 
own stubborn will le ( him to do or Say. 
“ My lady will settle it,” she said, “and 
she’s come down here to see about it 
to-night,” she added. 

‘The poker dropped from the landlord’s 
hand, and fell clattering amongst the 
cinders on the hearth. 

“My Lady Audley come here to-night !” 
he said, 

* Yes, Luke.”’ 

My lady aj ppeared upon the threshold 
of the door as Phebe spoke. 

* Yes, Luke Marks,” she said, ““T have 
come to pay this man and to send him 
about his business.” 

Lady Audley said these words in a 
strange semi. wechanical manner: very 
much as if she had learned the sentence 
by rote, and were repeating it without 
knowing what she said. 

Mr. Marks gave a discontented growl, 
and set his cmpty glass down upon the 
table with an lmpatient gesture. 

a You might have give the money to 
Phabe,” he said, “as well as have brougl: t 
it vo urself. We ‘don’t yant no fine ladies 
up here, prvin’ and pokin’ their precious 
host S ato everythink.” 

* Luke, Lu ke!” remonstrated Ph uebe, 

‘when my lady has been so kind !” 

“Oh, damn her kindness !”? cried Mr. 
Marks ; “it ain’t her kindness as we want, 
gal, it’s her money. She wont get no 
smiveilin’ gratitood from me. Whatever 
she docs tor us she does because she is 
oblized: and if she Was) ut oblig red she 
wouldn’t do it——” 

Heaven knows how much more Luke 
Marks might have said, had not my lady 
turned upon him sudde nly and awed hin 
into silence by the uneartlily clutter of 
her beauty. Her hair had been blown 
away from her face, aud being of a light, 
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feathery quality, had spread itself jnto 
a tangled mass that surrounded her fore. 
head like a yellow flame. There was 
another flame in her eycs—a_ greenish 
light, such as might flash from the chang. 
ing hued orbs of. all angry mermaid. 

cay top,” she cried. “T didn’t come up 
here in the dead of the night to listen to 
your insolence. How much is this debt 2” 

‘* Nine pound.” 

Lady Audley produced her purse—a 
toy of ivory, silver, and turquoise—and 
took from it a note and four sovereigns, 

She laid these upon the table. 

** Let that man give me a receipt for 
the money,” she said, “before I go, 

It was some time before the man could 
be roused into suilicient consciousness for 
the performance of this simple duty, and 
it was only by dippmg a pen into the ink 
and pushing it between his clunsy fingers, 
that he was at last made to comprehend 
that his autograph was wanted at the 
bottom of the receipt which had been 
inade out by Phoebe Marks. Lady Audley 
took the document as soon as the ink 
was dry, and turned to leave the parlour, 
Phoebe followed her. 

“You mustn’t go home alone, my lady,” 
she said. You'll let me go with yout” 
“Yes, yes; you shall go home with me. 

The two w ‘omen were “standing near the 
door of the inn as my lady “said this. 
Phoebe stared wonderingly at her pa- 
troness. She had expected that Lady 
Audley would be in a hurry to return 
home after settling this business which 
she had capriciously taken upon herself; 
but it was not so; my lady stood leaning 
against the inn ‘door and staring lito 

vacaney, and again Mrs. Marks be: gan to 
fear that trouble had driven her late 
mistress mad. 

A little Duteh clock in the bar struck 
two while Lady Audley lingered in this 
irresolute, absent manner. 

She started at the sound and began to 
tremble violently. 

“T think I ain going to faint, Ph icebe,” 
shi y suid; * 
water >” 

‘The pump is in the washhouse, my 
lady; Vil run aud get you a glass of 
water.” 

“No, no, no,” eried my lady, clut ching 
Pheebe’s arm as she was about to rn 
away tipon this errand ; “ Til get it myset 
I must di ip my head in a basin of water 
if T want to save myself from fainting. 
In which room does Mr. Aud! ley sleep = 
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There was something so irrelevant in 
is question that Phoebe Marks stared 
| at her mistress before she an- 


th 
aghast | 
ewered It. 

— number three that I got ready, 
oy lady—the front room—the room next 
. ours,” she replied, after that pause of 
astonishment. yeaa 

“Give me a candle,” said my lady; 
“[']] go into your room, and get some 
water for my head. Stay where you are,” 
sie added, authoritatively, as Phoebe 
\iarks was about to show the way—“ stay 
where vou are, and see that that brute of 
a usband of yours doesn’t follow me!” 

She snatched the candle which Phabe 
had lighted from the girl’s hand, and ran 
up the rickety, winding stairease which 
led to the narrow corridor upon the upper 
oor. Five bed-rooms opened out of this 
low-ceilinged, close-smelling corridor: 
the numbers of these rooms were indi- 
eated by squat black figures painted upon 
the upper panels of the doors. Lady 
Audley had driven up to Mount Stanning 
to inspect the house when she bonght the 
business for her servant’s bridegroom, 
and she knew her way about the dilapi- 
dated old place; she knew where to find 
Plivbe’s bed-room, but she stopped before 
the door of that other chamber which had 
beeu prepared tor Mr. Robert Audley. 

She stopped and looked at the number 
ou the door. The key was in the lock, 
and her hand dropped upon it as if nncon- 
sciously. But presently she suddenly 
began to trembleagain, as she had trembled 
afew minutes before at the striking of the 
clock, She stood for a few moments 
trembling thus, with her hand still upon 
tue key; then a horrible expression came 
over her face, and she turned the key in 
the lock; she turned it twice, double 
locking the door. 

Licre was no sound from within; the 
occupant of the chamber made no sign of 
iaving heard that ominous creaking of 
the rusty key in the rusty lock. 

Lady Audley hurried into the next 
toom. She set the candle on the dressing- 
— lung off her bonnet and slung it 
heaton her arm ; then she went to 
with see a and filled the basin 
righ ; : 1e plunged her golden hair 
Foy « ater, and then stood for a 
eae 8 in the centre of the room 
face ne F pian her, with a white, earnest 
ne n — — gaze that seemed to 
sideil ry object in the poorly-fur- 

chamber. Phoebe’s bed-room was 
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certainly very shabbily furnished : she had 
been compelled to select all the most 
decent things for those best bed-rooms 
which were set apart for any chance tra- 
veller who might stop for a night’s lode- 
ing at the Castle Inn; but Phebe Marks 
had done her best to atone for the lack of 
substantial furniture in her apartment by 
& superabundance of drapery. Crisp 
curtains of cheap chintz hung from the 
tent-bedstead ; festooned draperies of the 
same material shrouded the narrow win- 


dow, shutting out the light of day, and 


affording a pleasant harbour for tribes o! 


flies and predatory bands of spiders. 


Even the looking-glass, a miserably cheap 
construction which distorted every face 
whose owner had the hardihood to look 


into it, stood upon a draperied altar of 


starched muslin and pink glazed calico, 
and was adorned with frills of lace and 
knitted work. 

My lady smiled as she looked at the 
festoons and furbelows which met her eyes 
upon every side. She had reason, per- 
haps, to smile, remembering tlie costly 
elegance of her own apartments; but 
there was something in that sardonic 
smile that seemed to have a deeper 
meaning than any natural contempt for 
Pheebe’s attempts at decoration. She 
went to the dressing-table and smoothed 
her wet hair before the looking-glass, and 
then put on her bonnet. She was obliged 
to place the flaming tallow candle very 
close to the lace furbelows about the 
elass; so close that the starched muslin 
seemed to draw the flame towards it by 
some power of attraction in its fragile 
tissue. 


Phebe waited anxiously by ihe inn- 
door for my lady’s coming. She watched 
the minute hand of the little Dutch clock, 
wondering at the slowness of its progress. 
It was only ten minutes past two when 
Lady Audley came downstairs, with her 
bonnet on and her hair still wet, but 
without the candle. . 

Pheebe was immediately anxious about 
this missing candle. | 

“The light, my lady,” she said; “ you 
have left it upstairs !”” 

“The wind blew it out as [ was 
leaving your room,” Lady Audiey an- 
swered, quietly. “1 left it there. 

“Tn my room, my lady > 

“ls.” 

And it was quite out ?” - 

“Yes, I tell you; why do you worry 
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me about your candle? It is past two 
o'clock. Come.” 

She took the girl’s arm, and half-led, 
half-dragged her from the house. The 
convulsive pressure of her slight hand 
held her companion as firmly as an iron 
vice could have held her. The fierce 
March wind banged-to the door of the 
house, and left the two women standing 
outside it. The long black road_ lay 
bleak and desolate before them, dimly 
visible between straight lines of leafless 
hedges. 

A walk of three miles’ length upon a 
lonely country road, between the hours of 
two and four on a cold winter’s morning, 
is scarcely a pleasant task for a delicate 
woman—a woman whose inclinations 
lean towards ease and luxury. But my 
lady hurried along the hard, dry highway, 
dragging her companion with her as if 
she had been impelled by some horrible 
demoniae force which knew no abatement. 
With the black night above them—with 
the fierce wind howling round them, 
sweeping across a broad expanse of hidden 
country, blowing as if it had arisen simul- 
taneously from every point of the com- 
pass, and making those wretched wan- 
derers the focus of its ferocity—the two 
women walked through the darkness 
down the hill upon which Mount Stan- 
ning stood, along a mile and a-half of flat 
road, and then up another hill, on the 
western side of which Audley Court lay 
in that sheltered valley, which seemed to 
shut in the old house from all the clamour 
and hubbub of the every-day world. 

My lady stopped upon the summit of 
this hill to draw breath and to clasp her 
hands upon her heart, in the vain hope 
that she might still its cruel beating. 
They were now within three-quarters of 
a mile of the Court, and they had been 
walking for nearly an hour since they had 
left the Castle Inn. ; 

_ Lady Audley stopped to rest with her 
tace still turned towards the place of her 
destination. Phabe Marks, stopping also, 
and very glad of a moment’s pause in that 
hurried journey, looked back into the 
far darkness beneath which lay that 
dreary shelter that had given her so 
much uneasiness. As she did so, she 
uttered a shrill ery of horror, and clutched 
wildly at her companion’s cloak. 

_ The night sky was no longer all dark. 
The thick blackness was broken by one 
patch of lurid light. . 
“My lady! my lady!” cried Phebe, 
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pointing to this lurid patch; “do yoy 
see P”” ; 

“Yes, child, I see,” answered Lady 
Audley, trying to shake the clinging hands 
from her garments. ‘“ What is the 
matter ?” 

Tt is a fire !—a fire, my lady !” 

“ Yes, I’m afraid it isa fire. At Brent. 
wood most likely. Let me go, Phoebe ; it 
is nothing to us.” 

“Yes, yes, my lady; it’s nearer than 
Brentwood—much nearer; it’s at Mount 
Stanning.” 

Lady Audley did not answer. She was 
trembling again, with the cold, perhaps, 
for the wind had torn her heavy cloak 
away from her shoulders, and had left her 
slender figure exposed to the blast. 

“It’s at Mount Stanning, my lady!” 
cried Phoebe Marks. “It’s the Castle 
that’s on fire—I know it is, I know it is! 
I thought of fire to-night, and I was 
fidgety and uneasy, for I knew this 
would happen some day. I wouldu’t 
mind if it was only the wretched place, 
but there’ll be life lost, there’ ll be life lost!” 
sobbed the girl, distractedly. “ There’s 
Luke, too tipsy to help himself, unless 
others help him; there’s Mr. Audley 
asleep——”’ 

Phoebe Marks stopped suddenly at the 
mention of Robert’s name, and fell upon 
her knees, clasping her uplifted hands, 
and appealing wildly to tal Audley. 

“Oh, my God!” she cried. “Say it’s 
not true, my lady, say it isn’t true! It’s 
too horrible, it?s too horrible, it’s too 
horrible !” 

“ What’s too horrible ?” 

“The thought that’s in my mind; the 
dreadful thought that’s in my mind.” 

“ What do you mean, girl?” cried my 
lady, fiercely. 

“Oh, God forgive me if I’m wrong!” 
the kneeling woman gasped, in detached 
sentences, ‘and God grant I may be. 
Why did you go up to the Castle to-night, 
my lady ? Why were you so set on gog 
against all I could say—you who are so 
bitter against Mr. Audley and against 
Luke, and who knew they were both 
under that roof? Oh, tell me that I do 
you a cruel wrong, my lady; tell me so— 
tell me! for as there is a heaven above 
me, I think that you went to that place 
to-night on purpose to set fire to it. Tell 
me that I’m wrong, my lady; tell me 
that I’m doing you a wicked wrong!” 

“T will tell you nothing, except that 
you are a mad woman,” answered Lady 





Audley, ina cold, hard voice. “ Get up; 
fool, idiot, coward ! Is your husband such 
a precious bargain that you should be gro- 
velling there, Jamenting and groaning for 
hin? What is Robert Audley to you, 
that you behave like a maniac, because 
vou think he is in danger? How do you 
inow that the fire is at Mount Stanning ? 
You see a red patch in the sky, and you 
cry out lirectly that your own paltry 
hovel is in flames, as if there were no 
place in the world that could burn except 
that. ‘The fire may be at Brentwood, or 
further away—at Romford, or still further 
away, on the eastern side of London, per- 
haps. Get up, mad woman, and go back 
and look after your goods and chattels 
and your husband and your lodger. Get 
up and go; I don’t want you.” 
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“Oh! my lady, my lady, forgive me,” 
sobbed Phebe; “ there’s nothing you can 
say to me that’s hard enough for having 
done you such a wrong, even in my 
thoughts. I don’t mind your cruel 
words—I don’t mind anything if I’m 
wrong.” 

“Go back and see for yourself,” an- 
swered Lady Audley, sternly. “I tell 
you again, I don’t want you.” 

She walked away in the darkness, 
leaving Phorbe Marks still kneeling upon 
the hard road, where she had cast herself 
in that agony of supplication. Sir 
Michael’s wife walked towards the house 
in which her husband slept, with the red 
blaze lighting up the skies behind her, 
and with nothing but the blackness of the 
night before. 


(To be continued.) 


PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF POPULAR FALLACIES. 
No. 7.—“ FIXED AS THE LAWS OF THE MEDES AND PERSIANS.” 


THERE is no fallacy in these words them- 
selves, for the laws of the Medes and 
Persians professed to be fixed and irre- 
vocable. “Now, O king, establish the 
decree, and sign the writing, that it be 
not changed, according to the law of the 
Medes and Persians, which altereth not.” 
But the fallacy lies in supposing any 
human laws can be fixed and irrevocable 
—lor, if they could, they would most cer- 
tainly be full of mischief and the grossest 
injustice. The kings of the Medes and 
Persians, whose word was law, must have 
often found themselves in a very awkward 
gong from their supposed infalli- 

ility, and have been obliged to keep a 
ost careful guard over their tongues, 
lest they should utter something which 
the irrevocable nature of their laws would 
not permit them to revoke. In the very 
listance we have quoted, the irrevocable 
decree was applied to matters which the 
King had not contemplated; it stopped 
up the very fountains of mercy, and com- 
pelled the king to do that which caused 
him “sore displeasure,” and he “ passed 
the night fasting, neither were instru- 
nents of music brought before him, and 
Lis sleep went from him.” In another 
stance, we find that when the king had 


issued a decrce for the massacre of the 
Jews, of which he afterwards repented, 
he was not able to revoke the decree, but 
could only neutralize its effects by giving 
the Jews permission to arm themselves, 
“to gather themselves together, and to 
stand for their life—to destroy, to slay, 
and to cause to perish all the — of 
the people and province that would assault 
them, both little ones and women, and to 
take the spoil of them for a prey.” So 
the effect of this irrevocable - was to 
arm one part of his subjects against 
another. Even in modern days we find 
something like the same strict adherence 
to the spoken word of the king existing 
in Persia. Sir John Malcolm relates an 
anecdote of Aga Mohammed Khan, one 
of the late kings of Persia, which was 
told him by one of the principal chiefs, 
as an instance of the sacred nature of a 
word spoken by a king of Persia. “ The 
late king, Aga Mohammed Khan, when 
encamped near Shiraz, said he would not 
move till the snow was off the mountain 
in the vicinity of his camp. The season 
yroved severe, and the snow remained 
onger than was expected. The army 
began to suffer distress and sickness, but 
the king said, while the snow remained 
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upon the mo untain he would not move— 
and his word was as law, and could not 
be broken. A multitude of labourers were 
collecte d, and sent to remove the snow; 

their efforts, and a few fine days, ¢ cleared 
the mountain, and Aga Mohammed Khan 
marched.” lL yp eserve the king’s 
infallibility, from t he sheer obstinacy of 
maintaining irrevoewble a hastily spoken 
word, his soldiers were first condemned 
to distress and sickness, and then a mise- 
rable body of labourers were compelled 
re toil and suffering, ia the most 
us and unproduetive labour. Some- 
irrevocable laws deal with 
matters which ali men, whether kings or 
s, have found it extremely dittieult 
~as when the great Persian 


So that, 


to ena 
“rau 


times these 


subject 


to regulate 


king undertook to m: ike a law regulating 
woman's will. When the im; verious Vashti 
refused to appear at the e mand of the 


! 


event) Ahasuerus, the whole court of 
Persian was In consternation, lest no man 
should thereafter be able to govern liis 
wite, and an irrevoeable law was pro- 


} 
enacted that 


man should bear rule in his own 


, ail am *- ‘ } 
muleated, which sagely 


+. 


every 

house, and that all the wives should give 
to their — honour, both great ‘and 
sisal We e not iuformed wit etleet 


this law had j in ancient times upon the 
! Persia; but, notwithstanding 
its irrevocable nature, we doubt if, in 


idles ot 


modern tines, the ladies are more obe- 

1; “ 4 » | ° ' ’ 4 

dient to their husbands, houowr them 
ee allee: =| : 

more rigidly, in Persia, than im other 

countries in which no sueh irrevoeable 


law exists. We have read, indeed, of a 
modern Persian husband, whose first aet on 
eutering the home of his newly-married 
Wile, was to eut of the head of her 
have asicode cal, by which deed of ferocity 
iglitened his shrewish wife into the 
pr per degree ot honour and respect for 
ority; and that another Persian 
husba rd, Who had not always bec en treated 
with t «bag oar fag wy him 


1) is auth 


ur die 10 


Ww dev ihe irrevocable law of Ahasuerus, 

aud was not always wees ter that he bore 

rule 1a dis own house, having heard of the 
reat results arising from killin 


mane a | ic 
aval 


ng the eat, 

je sane plan might be of more 
to hin than any irrevocable law ; 
ud so he killed his wife’s eat. and to his 
surprise, Instead of seeing his wife bow 
down in aud respeet to him, he 
was saluted with a box on the ear that 
seu him reeling, and the pithy se ntence 
ol—" You sneak ine fool. vou sho ald have 
kiuded the eat on the weddine-day !” 
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much for the irrevocable 
Medes and Persians. 

The Reverend Sydney Smith, in one of 
his facetious moods, composed what he 
ealled Zhe Neodle’s Oration, in which 
every fallacy that is ever brought to bear 
against every measure of political im. 
provement is contained. In this oration, 
tlie fallacy of irrevocable laws is not for. 
gotten. “If this were an ordin: ary nica- 
sure, I should not oppose it with s so much 
vehemence; but, sir, it calls in question 
the wisdom of an irrevocable law—of a 
law passed at the memorable period of 
the Revolution. What right have we, 
sir, to break down this firm column, on 
which the great men of that age stamped 
a character of etermity ?” This is one of 
the ordinary modes by which men seek 
to maintain bad and oppressive laws. It 
is another shape of the fallacy of the 
“wisdom of our ancestors,’ which we 
have already exposed, and would bind us 
down to be. governed by the opinions and 
acts of men who lived centuries ago, and 
did not possess the means of judging as 
well as ourselves. Besides, it is never 
applied to a rood law—that maintains 
itself by its own intrinsic merits. It is 
oly when some great abuse is to be kep 
up, when some Jaw for the ‘ie han 
of a class against the interests of the 
community is to be maintained, that we 
have this doctrine of the irrevocability . 
laws thrust in our faces. Then, indeed, 
we have men shouting out in all diree- 
tions—“ Yould you ‘change the irrevw- 
cable, the immu table laws of England? 
‘They are as fixed and irrevocable as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians.” And 
quite as mischievous, if they were so. But 
if we — think for a — on the 
matter, we shall be easily convinced of 
the folly pe fallacy of irrevocable laws 
ina world that is contin ually full of muta- 
bility, in which nothing ever stands : still, 
but is continually advancing, making 
progress in wealth, in art, in science, mn 
knowledge, and in wisdom—ay, and m 
morality and true religion. Laws that 
micht have been suit: ab le to one age Ol 
the world, and to the cireumstances then 
existing, would be entirely out of place, 
entirely unfitted to the present day ; and 
vet, if we adopt the doctrine of iTre¥0- 
cable laws, they would be entitled to the 
same obedience as those laws best adapted 
to our present state, and we should have 
to go back to the eerege/d of the Saxon, 
to trial by ordeal, and trial by battle— 


laws of the 











hich latter, indeed, was only revoked a 
very few years ago. Whenever men speak 
of irrevocable laws, we may be very cer- 
‘ain that there is some sinister object in 
view—for the expression itself is a decep- 
tion, and deception 1s rarely employed 
except for a bad purpose. ‘There could 
not, indeed, be a greater or worse tyranny 
established than by the nonsense of irre- 
vocable laws. “It is the tyranny of the 
dead over the living, without the possi- 
Wility of the living having any control over 
it. or being able to modify it. The tyranny 
of Russia is modilied by the Constitution 
of the dagger; but even the dagger has 
lost all power over dead men. ‘The living 
tyrant may be influenced by circumstances 
to modify his commands; but if the com- 
mands of the dead tyrant are irrevocable, 
the country is for ever bound to undergo 
the consequences of them. Mr. Bentham 
tells us, and truly :—‘‘ A despotism, 
though it were that of a Caligula or a 
Nero, might be to any degree less mis- 
chievous, less intolerable, than any such 
immutable law. By benevolence (for even 
atyrant may have lis moments of bene- 
volence), by prudence—in a word, by 
caprice—the living tyrant might be in- 
duced to revoke his law, and release the 
country from its consequences ; but the 
dead tyrant—who shall make A7zia feel ? 
who shall make Aém hear *” 
if we admit that human laws are irre- 
vocable, we must also assume that the 
makers of human laws are infallible ; that 
it was impossible for them to err in judg- 
ment; that they were so preternaturally 
wise that they not only knew what was 
best for their own times, but also for all 
subsequent times and circumstances as 
well; that they were so righteously just 
{hat no sinister or improper motives could, 
by any possibility, have the slightest in- 
iluenee on their opimions. If we search 
‘uto the real meaning of those men who 
defend a certain law because it is what 
they call irrevocable, we shall find they do 
lot mean that all laws are irrevocable, 
ut ouly those which suit their conveni- 
cice, and are agreeable to their notions. 
7 In reality, it is only those acts which 
“toi received a religious sanction, have 
ecome matters of faith, and are supposed 
i v their authority from some higher 
tbe aay a intellect, which can 
i Mean ed revocable. And the 
nea . " -_ will afford us a good 
mutabjl; he evils arising from the im- 
uity of human laws. ‘These laws 
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are a part of their religious faith, were 
promulgated by their great prophet ; they 
cannot be altered by human legislation, 
Hence we see the whole Mohammedan 
world in a state of stagnation ; the green 
slime of their irrevocable law is spread 
over the whole surface of society; they 
are like a dull morass surrounded by the 
dashing and sparkling waters of life. 
Amidst all the changes of the world they 
remain stationary ; in the progress of ciy1- 
lization they play no part. The Arab 
chief still sits in the door of his tent on 
the plains of Mamre, as he sat in the days 
of Abraham. The Persian satrap, the 
Turkish pasha, are still sunk into the mere 
sensual voluptuary, as when first the stag- 
nant creed was imposed upon them. The 
people are in the same state of mental 
and moral degradation—oppressed and 
enslaved by their irrevocable law. That 
these laws were in some degree suitable 
to the people on whom they were imposed 
at the time in which they were imposed, 
is clear from the fact of the impetus that 
was given to the character of the nations 
over which their sway extended. For a 
time the literature and science of the 
world were almost monopolized by them. 
It was a birth into life from a still more 
stagnant creed. But gradually and steadily 
the slime of irrevocable laws settled down 
over them, stifling and corrupting every 
intellectual effort, destroying all manly 
energy, and, trom its sensual character, 
leaving on them the curse of sensuality 
and slavery. ‘The man of the seventh 
century made laws that were to be bind- 
ing on the men of the nineteenth century, 
and of all the intervening and succeeding 
centuries to the end of time. The igno- 
rance, the prejudices, the passions of ai 
illiterate and barbarous people im an 1li- 
terate and barbarous age, are to be guides 
and directors of a people with tlie light 
of knowledge and wisdom shining and 
blazing all around them. Mahomet dic 
much for his people—everything that his 
cenius had discovered. If he had known 
more, he would have done more. But 
by giving the sanction of religion to his 
laws, by rendering them fixed, immutable, 
irrevocable, he has perpetuated among us 
people the ignorance ot the times in which 
he lived, just as we should have perpetu- 
ated the ignorance of the dark ages if we 
had held the laws of feudalism to be trre- 
vocable. But we for ages have been 
setting ourselves to work to revoke these 
laws—to let in a little light, and wisdom, 
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and freedom upon the dismal mass of dark- 
ness, ignorance, and slavery which those 
laws would have established. In effect- 
ing this, we have been able to take our 
place upon the bustling, sparkling waters 
of life, and have escaped the dull stag- 
nation of Mohammedan legislation. 
“Here, then, is an irrevocable law,” 
says the Rev. Sydney Smith, speaking of 
the coronation oath of our kings and the 
argument founded on it, that by this oath 
the king stands precluded from granting 
those indulgences to the Roman Catholies 
which are included in the bill for their 
emancipation. “ Here, then, is an irre- 
vocable law—a piece of absurd tyranny 
exercised by the rulers of Queen Anne’s 
time upon the government of 1825—a cer- 
tain art of potting and preserving a king- 
dom in one shape, attitude, and flavour ; 
and in this way it is that an institution 
appears like old ladies’ sweetmeats and 
made wines—A pricot Jam, 1822; Currant 
Wine, 1819; Court of Chancery, 1427 ; 
Penal laws against Catholics, 1676. The 
difference is, that the ancient woman Is a 
better judge of mouldy commodities than 
the liberal part of His Majesty’s ministers. 
‘The potting lady goes snitling about and 
admitting light and air to prevent the 
progress of decay; while to him of the 
woolsack, all seems doubly dear in pro- 
portion as it is antiquated, worthless, and 
unusable. It ought not to be in the 
ower of the sovereign to tie up his own 
ands, much less the hands of his sue- 
cessors. If the sovereign be to oppose 
his own opinion to that of the other two 
branches of the legislature, and himself to 
decide what he considers would be for 
the benelit of the Protestant Church, and 
What not,a king who has spent his whole 
life in the frivolous oceupation of a court, 
may, by perversion of understanding, 
conceive measures most salutary to the 
church to be most pernicious ; ‘and per- 
severing obstinately m his own error may 
frustrate the wisdom of his parliament and 
perpetuate the most inconceivable folly ! 
lf Henry VIII. had argued in this manner, 
we should have had ho Reformation. lf 
George III. had always argued in this 
weg oo code would never 
‘etoile A . And then a king, 
incapable of forming an opinion 
upon serious subjects, has nothing to do 
but to pronounce the word conscience, and 
the whole power of the country is at his 
feet.” We cannot conceive any greater 


absurdity than that the men of former 
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days, who could not by any possibility 
know the wants and requirements of the 
wresent time, should have the power of 
owe down rules and regulations for our 
conduct—of making irrevocable laws for 
our governance. Suppose, for instance, 
that before the discovery of America by 
Columbus, a certain set of sapient legis. 
lators, or a monarch as wise as the wisest 
of the Medes and Persians, had made an 
irrevocable law that no commerce or in- 
tercourse should be carried on except with 
those countries that were then known, 
we should be compelled to forego all the 
advantages we have derived from that 
discovery. But all laws interfering with 
commerce have precisely the same effect, 
whether they ignore a country or ignore 
a principle. Experience discovers new 
principles as the sagacity of Columbus 
discovered a new continent. Is the legis. 
lation of men of former days, who knew 
not this principle, to prevent our availing 
ourselves of the benefits to be derived 
from it because they, in their ignorance, 
have passed irrevocable laws in a contrary 
direction, and in opposition to a principle 
which they had never heard of ? This 
may suit the Medes and Persians, or the 
stagnant world of Mohammedanism ; but 
the stirring, active, living nations of the 
western world can never submit to be 
bound down by the opinions of former 
days, unless those opinions are in accord- 
ance with the increased knowledge of 
modern times. 

Irrevocable laws, the finality of human 
legislation, in these our days is merely a 
bugbear raised up to stop the march 0: 
improvement ; a clog upon human intel- 
lect, activity, and progress ; a weapon I 
the hands of fraud to be used against. the 
liberties and the rights of man. It may 
be right not to change old laws hastily, 
or upon slight grounds. “ It appeared to 
the legislature for the time being to be of 
immense importance to make such and 
such a law. Great good was gained or 
ercat evil avoided by enacting it. Pause 
before you alter an institution which has 
been deemed to be of so much importance. 
This is prudence and common sense ; the 
rest is the exaggeration of fools, or the 
artifice of knaves who eat up fools. 
Every body of men living together im one 
community or nation have a right to 
make such laws for their governance 4s 
shall seem most useful for them, but have 
not a right to bind all succeeding genera- 
tions by the laws that are adapted to one 





sarticular period of time; nor are they to 
be precluded from altering such laws as 
they themselves have made, if practice 
proves them to he inefficient to the end 
yroposed, OF circumstances render a 
change necessary. We have to this day 
many foolish laws in our statute-book, 
which would be most mischievous if put 
in action in the present state of society : 
from some kind of ae sap: reverence 
for irrevocable laws they are still allowed 
to cumber the volume of law books, al- 
though they are called “obsolete,” and 
are either evaded or violated; and this 
evasion or violation has a tendency to 
weaken the authority of all law. The 
creat advantage of the British Constitu- 
tion consists in its easy adaptability to 
circumstances ; it is this which has pre- 
served it through so many dangers, and 
from those violent shocks which have 
overthrown the various empires of the 
earth, destroyed all law and government, 
and introduced in their stead such fright- 
ful scenes of anarchy and misrule. But 
we have no irrevocable laws in our Con- 
stitution; we venerate what is aged when 
it is also good ; we seek not idle and hasty 
change for the mere sake of change, and 
our rulers and representatives, instead of 
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obstinately clinging to worn-out opinions 
and mischievous antiquities, have been 
taught the lesson, that the only criterion 
of wrong and right in legislation is that 
of public utility. Instead, then, of re- 
joicing that our laws are immutable— 
“fixed as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians”’—it is the proudest boast of 
Englishmen that we have known how to 
alter our laws so as to float with the tide 
of advancing civilization, and to adapt 
our policy and government to wiser rules 
than could by any possibility be compre- 
hended by the founders of our nation and 
the men of past centuries,—that we have 
combined all that was good of Roman, 
Saxon, Dane, and Norman, and out of the 
combination, with the help of modern 
reason and knowledge, have framed laws 
best suited to our present condition, and 
the best fitted to promote the interests 
of general civilization. But not irre- 
vocable laws: as we will not permit our- 
selves to be tyrannized over by the past, 
so we have no wish to tyrannize over the 
future. To use the words of the Rey. 
Sydney Smith, “when I hear any man 
talk of an unalterable law, the only effect 
it produces upon me is to convince ne 
that he is an unalterable fool.” 


FRIENDSHIP AND AFFECTION. 


FiuteNpsurP is a principle whfch is nothing 
if not perfect. It has no degrees. It is 
likened to a vase which, when once flawed, 
may as well be entirely broken, for it can 
never be relied on again. *‘ Coarse stones, 
if they are fractured, may be cemented, 
but precious ones never.” ‘This is a fine 
comparison; but while it exalts the ideal 
of what is at once a delight and a virtue, 
it seems to carry it above the horizon of 
human hope, and include it among those 
poetical creations only reached by the 
Vision of the mind. 

It was taught by the pious philosopher 
of the Lyceum, that good laws recognise 
the virtue of friendship even more than 
the principle of justice. If this was true 
in that age of superior glory, it supposed 
s much magnanimity in the people as 
wisdom in the legislator. There is no 


state now in which that heroic sentiment 
is so diffused. New systems of civiliza- 
tions have since arisen, and mankind pre- 
tend to discover an occasion for pride in 
the comparison of modern with ancient 
society; but if the cultivation of virtuc 
be the true aim of commonwealth, we 
may well lament that while our science 
excels all that was conceived by tlic 
genius of classical antiquity, little remains 
to us of those splendid principles which 
made the Attic Republic an example to 
all succeeding time. To choose friend- 
ship as one of these—the denial of men's 
natural equality has almost eradicated 
from every breast the capacity to be a 
friend. Society has, by unnatural laws, 
perverted the human heart. It ibe 
posed selfishness to sentiment. No wor 
can be more beautiful than the name of 
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brother; no relation can be more noble ; 
and where it exists, no love more glorious 
than that of two who are sous of the 
mother. But the divisions of property, 
the distribution of inheritances, which 
make the wealth of the one the poverty 
of the other—these relax marvellously 
the fraternal tie. Jealousy springs up, 
if hatred does not, aud this influence 
acting age after age upon the opulent and 
patrician classes of the community, who 
form the manners of the rest, has visibly 
diminished the magnanimity of the human 
character. Social convenience, indeed, 
inay appear to require arrangements of 
the kind. but the semblance of this neces- 
sity is false: man’s nature is vitiated by 
the process : and though more curses May 
be reserved for the Napoleon and Alarics, 
who have buried half the earth in blood 
and slanghter, a condemnation little less 
severe is justified upon that lawgiver, 
whatever his name may have been, who 
first introduced this corrupting principle 
into society. 

| am not, however, one of those who 
imagine that we must love brothers, or 
any other of our kindred, before our 
friends. This is an crroncous theory. 
When affection arises from a sense of 
duty, its original purity is at onee allowed. 
In nothing is man naturally so free as in 
the disp sal of hus affeetion. is there- 
fore, an object for it be preseribed, the 
simple suggestion of a compulsory be- 

may render him averse to give it 

aul hatred may he produeed by the 
very attempt to force what ought to be a 
spontancous eflloreseence from the heart. 
They who are related by blood are fre- 
quently uncongenial each to the other; 
and where there is no unanimity of taste 
or feeling, no reciprocal impulse, no 
common and mutual moving sentiment, 
creating an harmonious unison of thought, 
sentiment, and desire, there can be neither 
love nor friendship. 

The attachment of children to their 
parents, it Is said, is partly composed of 
ulfection, but im a great proportion of 
res yect, It appears, however, a natural 
fecling, universal among mankind, to 
M lich the exceptions are by common con- 
sent included among things monstrous 
and unnatural, When a philosopher, for 
example, was treating of the mutual 
affection—-of love and reverence, on the 
one side, of tenderness and éolicitude on 
the other—between parent and offspring, 
and desired to deny that women cherish 
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their children simply because they are 
so, hie was forced to go out of nature for 
an illustration .to illuminate his theory 
If a mother gave birth to a hare or a cat. 
he said, she would have no fondness for 
it. The fair conciusion to be deduced 
from these arguments would be, that as 
it is impossible for a woman to give birth 
to a hare, so it is impossible for a mother 
not to love her child. 

Friendship, however, is far more rare 
than affection. Where it exists, never. 
theless, it is often more durable. It never 
arises between persons who do not know 
ach other; it 1s not spent in accesses of 
delirious passion; it 1s not satiated or 
reduced to languor by the excitement 
with which a more fierce and tumultuous 
feeling occasionally carries away the soul. 
It is a growing sentiment, steady, pure, 
passionless and calm, with something of 
spirituality in its nature. Love and friend. 
ship, therefore, may be compared, but 
should never be confounded, though the 
one may exist with the other, and this 
unison of both, producing a perfect fusion 
or confluence of mind and heart, might 
confer that ideal happiness which Socrates 
described to be unmingled, unbroken, and 
unrepenting pleasure. 

This ideal it is difficult in words to 
picture, or even in fancy to conceive. It 
is the richest maturity of a rare and ex- 
quisite sentiment. All other forms of 
affection are depreciated by comparison 
with this. The attachments inspired by 
voluptuousness, or encouraged upon a 
general and pervading warmth, equable, 
temperate, all constancy and forbearance, 
gentle, genial, with nothing in it of aspe- 
rity or suspicion. If it rise slowly, and 
never ascend to those high regions which 
are visited by tempests of passion, it Is 
the more secure from a reflux of influ- 
ences which chill the heart, and wrap the 
mind in reserve. It is dangerous to trust 
an affection of sudden growth, flashing at 
once into a flame. It may prove an active, 
living, increasing fire; but it may also 
be a transitory rgnis futuus, wandering, 
uncertain, changeable, the heat of a fever 
subject to access and remission, which in 
its capricious fits, troubles as often with 
an interval of cold as it warms with the 
opposite extreme. 

This is not said to recommend the 
levelling of the mind, or the cooiing of 
the heart down to any standard of theo- 
retical moderation. He who hates best, 
loves best, and a man who announces 
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pimself incapable of the one, confesses 
himself unworthy of the other. Nothing 
js more easy than for him who never had 
any passions, to boast that he has sub- 
dued them; just as they who have not 
the spirit to resist misfortune, affect, with 
philosophy, to acquiesce in its severities. 

‘As he is base who is ungrateful for a be- 
nefit conferred, so he 1s mean who is mind- 
less of an injury committed—that is, of a 
wrong voluntarily done. Let charity 
speak as it may, human nature must en- 
force a distinction between enemies and 
friends. ‘To think equally of both, is to 
do injustice to one. When one whom 
vou have served is thankless, it 1s a crime; 
and, if you yourself have fallen into need, 
‘t is a double crime, for ingratitude is 
then allied to inhumanity. Whatconduct 
towards such aman is right? ‘To forgive 
the offence—for that you owe to him; 
hut to remember it—for that you owe to 
vourself,. 

' Consequently to act towards your friend 
with sincerity you must treat your enemies 
with judgment—not with malice or ran- 
cour; but with that dignity of resentment 
which is not inconsistent with the most 
exalted and heroie generosity, To your 
friend himself a kindred principle may be 
applied. Love him; but not his faults. 
lle who does not advise sincerely is faith- 
less to one of the most graceful offices of 
friendship. And aman of fine, moral, and 
intellectual organization never feels his 
ailection shocked by the kind exhortation 
of one whom he knows to speak from the 
lispiration of a generous saleliole in his 
own breast. Ile prefers the counsel which 
is useful to the panegyrice which is deceiy- 
ing. Ife feels that your emotions excite 
you to praise, while your judgment may 
loree you to condemn. Yet there is no 
privilege of human intercourse more to be 
regarded than that of advice. ‘Too fre- 
quently we mistake a eritieal and ceriso- 
rious disposition for a desire to be true 
to the duty of a friend. 

_ The poctical perfection of lové excludes 
tue possibility of advice received or given, 
ot ufluence felt or extended. It signifies 
two hearts aflinitising by sympathy or 
association until they mix and melt in 
one another. ‘They need no inediator, for 
they are diaphanous one to another; they 
tia need a language, for their 

Noughts express themselves. They are 
gion attracted, and both absorbed 
1 one element, which during the full 
€tstasy of the feeling overwhelms all 
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else ia lite—the very sense of happiness 
lost in its enjoyment, the very conscious- 
ness of delight forgotten in its pleasure. 

Affection requires no force, and vields 
to none. When it seeks a reason for it- 
self, it ceases to be perfect ; but when it 
finds one, is more confident than ever. 
Love never justified itself from the 
memory of one reflection or a thousand, 
of one beauty or grace, or beauties and 
graces innumerable, but by the nameless 
essence of them all; creating a perpetual 
thirst, always feeding on its own exube- 
rance, and for ever retreshing itself at the 
fountain of some new desire. Where love 
and friendship are combined, they pro- 
duce such a fusion of will, thought, hope, 
and fecling, that the line of contact is not 
discernible; it loses itself in its own com- 
pleteness, even its language changes, for 
all that was before expressed by words is 
now conveyed, as it were, by mutual pul- 
sation from the heart. If there has been 
a joy bestowed, if there has a bitterness 
sprung up, no more are thanks given, no 
more is forgiveness asked; for all is now 
common-feeling, and life, and hope, one 
soul, as the poet-philosopher expressed it, 
animating two bodies. Poetical as this 
image of love may seem, it is less than is 
really revealed by an anatomy of the hu- 
man heart; and was recognised by the 
ancients when they made that law which 
forbade the passage of presents between 
husband and wife. 

If we were prophets, we might seem 
to guide the future. If we had friends, 
we might appear to direct their wills, by 
knowing them completely. This, in Mon- 
taigne’s ideal, would be the principle im 
its perfection. It pictures a glorious em- 
bodiment of virtue; but friendship has 
been sacrificed to the pride. of civilization. 
Every influence now powerful in the world 
is hostile to it. It cannot exist with 
ambition, because ambition walks alone, 
leaves all behind, and feels every mortal 
tie as a drag upon its charlot-wheels. It 
cannot come out with the calf from the 
fire; the love of money is ambition of 
another kind, and all ambition is scltish— 
sharing nothing with a friend. It is a 
divinity worshipped only ander simple 
forms of society, and, like Astra, miay 
be imagined to have fled to heaven ; for 
assuredly Rasselas might wander far be- 
fore he found if on earth. Many will die 
for others, but few will dive for them. It 
is the most rare and heroic virtue, more 
admirable than all the achievements of 
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politics or war. To gain a battle, to con- 
duct a siege, to pursue a triumphant nego- 
tiation, and to rule a people, are brilliant 
actions: but to love well, and to be a a 
fricnd, though less dazzling, is more ¢ ifhi- 
cult, and less commonly accomplished. 
We have passed, however, from the Pla- 
tonic academy into the garden of Epicurus. 
A vulgar love of gain absorbs the greater 
part of mankind, The name of friendship 
denotes a thing of another and an inferior 
creature. Philosophy excuses what is not 
tolerated by virtue. Selfishness is called 
common sense. Vanity struts with the 
title of self-respect. There has been a 
change in the manners of the world. Que 
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vitia fuerunt mores sunt. Men indeed 
cannot live in isolation, they cannot labour 
alone. Therefore they have invented 4 
middle term, to express an inferior prin. 
ciple; so that the pure sentiment of friend. 
ship is discarded to poet’s reverie or faby. 
list’s romance. Plato, when he described 
a king, described a being nowhere to be 
found. Therefore his conclusion was, since 
there is no man fit to be a king, there 
ought to be no king. If I were to describe 
what a friend ought to be, should I say 
there are none such in humanity, and, 
therefore, there cannot be any friends? 
It might be cynical to affirm this, but 
assuredly they are not easily to be found. 


AUTUMN. 


Srrrit! that hauntest every whispering glade, 
Where bowed corn ripens, or swift sun-gleams pass 
O’er the glad fields, or where the broad oaks’ shade 
Sleeps in dark masses on the new-mown grass. 


Thou, who dost wander with the autumn rills, 
Chanting low strains in cadence with their song ; 
Or travellest on the fresh warm air that fills 
All lonely nooks bright Autumn’s scencs among ; 


Threading thy wild path where brown hazels bend, 
In the low copsewood, or by mazy streams ; 
Watching the white clouds’ contour, change and blend, 
Like the wild shapes of half-remembered dreams ; 


) 
. 
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Now pausest, catching the low passionate tone 
Of the sweet wood-dove, breathing forth its joy; 
Now glidest to some forest-opening lone, " 
Where the blue heaven seems melting on the eye. 


Passing like gentle thoughts from hill to wold; 
Floating with streams, or winnowing on the air; 

Thou, when blithe Autumn turns the ear to gold, 
Like a blest presence hoverest everywhere. 


Changing—as eve subdues the crimson flush 
Of sunset to deep gold—with happy sleight, 

Spring joys and summer raptures to the hush, 
The chastened gladness, of subdued delight. 
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Fain would I catch thy influence—fain would bind 
Sweet thoughts and gentle feelings round my heart ; 
And, with hushed passions and a thankful mind, 
In the great chorus bear a humble part. 


¥ -* 


Earth heaves with fulness '—the bright sun looks forth 
With gaudier lustre o’er the grain-crowned hill: 
When the full heart of Nature swells with mirth, 
Shall man’s alone, the noblest voice, be still ? 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


IN PACKETS, 8d. AND TINS, 1s. 


Families are very vespecttally invited to write upon orders, “ Brown and 


Potsoy,” to prevent the substitution of other kinds, 





BROWN & POLSON PUDDING. 


lneredients : six ounces of Brown and Porson Corn Flour, tw. 
two ounces of sugar, a bit of cinnamon or lemon-peel, a 
thre cons, Mix all the above ingredients (except the 
Cas" CUee] , and stir them on. the fire till they come to a boil. 


egos beat Wye: mix thoroughly, pour the batter into a pie 


reas \ butter [bake the pudding for one hour, Browy 
nal Potson’s Corn Flour is a most excellent and economical article of 
i | to arrow-root, and will prove On {rial to be both substantial 


i also easy of digestion to the most delicate stomachs. 


BROWN & POLSON FRUIT PUDDING. 


Prepare the pudding-batter as indieated in the preceding recipe, and 
when YOU Have poured e-half of it into the creased pie-dish, strew 


ibo Wa mol)] ’ “y7) 4 — +" naeiatas . . o 
ut tWo pounds of a had of fruit upon this, such as gooseberries, 


? i ~ i} ] ~ 2 t uur ~ ' ’ ~ ° 
irrants, piums, cherries, We., and then pour the remainder of the batter 
\ he fruit tke the 1 
er the fruit. Bake th pudding an hour anda quarter, Peeled 
+ or pears may be used for the same purpose 
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